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PREFA(JE. 

SiNc^ this book was first ’publishefl, the prob- 
lem of the labourer and the land has come 
very much to the fore, and the Com Production 
Act (1917f ^rovides.for the setting up of air 
Agricultural Wages Board whose statutory duty 
it will be to fix minimum rates of wages for 
workmen which sh^ never fall below iffis. a 
werf, or its equivalent, for able-bodied men. 
Hus figure, towever, is ohly a ^minimum, and 
the Board is instmcted,*so !ar as* practicable, to 
Mcure wages whieh, ^ its opinion, an'adeqoate 
to {Hfomote efficiency and to- enable a normal 
labourer to maintain himself aild.his family in 
accordance wj.^ the standard of conafort whidi 
nmy be reasonable in relation to the rmture of 
bis occupation. « 

Thie book, originafly pdbi^ed in 1918, shows 
hpw far bdow the efficiency minimum ^f^re the 



^ tten paid, lnd how necessary wr« the 

rt lUso points clearly tt,«the fact that with prices 
n^they are to-day, aid are likelv tn rJ • * ‘ 

^ort of providing what is necessaiy if thr^con- 
ditions of the Act ard to be fulfilled. 


M.K, 
B. S. R. 


YoHSi I>ecmb^r 27 ,* 1917 . 
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HOW THE LABOURER LIVI^? 


CHAPTER 1.^ 

INTROpUCTORY. 

How Jo stop t!ie steady drift of* the population 
to the towns ? 

That problem has a. large place in the tliought, 
not only of the English people, but ^f all the 
Western European counties.. In England, how- 
ever, it has become so acute that it can i>p longer 
be shelved while “ Inoit urgent ” matters receive 
attention, for here the urbanilalion of th6 popu- 
lation has ijrocesde^ further than ki any other 
European country. 

The problem is one of great complexity, and in 
this book we only consider one of the many 
factors* which contribute to it. We shall not 
toubh on such imp'^^®”^ nnActinne aa ii^e systcm 
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of land tenure, nlral education, small holdings, 
or the relative advantages, to agriculturists of 
Free Trade and Protection. We merely attempt 
to give a picture, drawn from life, of the actual 
c(^ndiiions under which one section of the agri- 
cultural population, the labourers, are •li>"ing. 
Even this subject we shall not exhaust ; such 
salient faclors as llie condition and shortage 
of cottages will only incidentally be touched 
upon. ^ 

We must, however, bIgin by jgivjpg a few 
general facts and figures, so that the Reader 
may realize the importance, from the national 
standpoint, of clearly grasping the present prob- 
lem of tli^ agricultui'al labouring class. 

Tlie first fact of which we will remind the 
reader is^that whereas sixty years ago the popula- 
tion of England and \Va|es ^as evenly divided 
betweeR town ahd* country dwellers, now four 
out of every, five persons arS living in the towns, 
and on]y>>ne out of five in the country. 

This townward drift of the population hsis 
been steadily proceeding ever since there were 
census figures tc^ reve^ it, as may reaflOy be 
seen by a |;lance at the following table ; — 
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For iirwt thrcjo dcoadcs the figures have been estimated by the 
census authftritica, and even in the case of later figures a<jmlni8tnvtlve 
changes make the comparison of one deca^o witfi another ^bmewhat 
unreliable. Jiu^when full nllowaneo has b<jen mode for ail inaoouracies, 
the fact of tho steady towiftvard drift of the population remain^ 


unchallougAi. 

• Cd. 6.258, p. xvi* 

It will be noticed tliat while the percentage 
of the rural po})ulatron decreased on the average 
by about 5J^er cent, in each decade^ip to 1901, 
the decline during the luc<?Deding ten years was 
only ri per egnt. Indeed, after •an unin- 
terrupted fall in the absojute number of the 
inhabitants of rurai districts for •fifty years (fiom 
9 millions* in 1851 to millions* in^l 901), the 
census for 1911 shows an increase of 10*per cent. 
These figures, however, do not necessarily point 
to a^corresponding check of the flow of labour 
f{om agriculture to industry. In order t§ ascer- 
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r . ' 

tain t^hether they signified an agricultural revival, 
creating *more employment on the^land, the local 
registration officers in sf) the rdral parishe/ which 
slip wed a large increase of populati6n were' 
asked by thel^cnsus authorities to state to what 
causes tljey ascribed it. Of 581* such parishes, 
only 16 iej)ort^d that the growth was dud^ fO'" 
agricultural developn^ent, small holdings, fruit 
farming, market gardening, and the likc^; in the 
remaimjig 566 rftral parishes with increased 
population it was attributed, mainly to*residential 
development in the neighbourhood* of* towns ; 
next, to colliery and manufacturing dcveloprrlent, 
and the erection of public institutions in rural 
districts ; and lastly, to a number of other minor 
causes in fto way cwmected with* agriculture. 
While, therefore, tl^i detailed census figures, 
when published, may show j^me rise in the 
population engageij in agriciflture, this will almost 
certainly Ibe conaiderahly less^han 10 per cent. 

The figures given in the table derivc«additional 
significailce from the fact that the population 
increases much faster in the large and medium 
sized towns than in the small towns and tyban 
dislricU, even tliough tile latter include many 
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new rfcidential^and colliery distncts, so tjiat most 
of the population which is lost to the countryside 
by migration is absorbed ^by the crowded areas 
where conditions of life are least Javourable *to 
the piesiTvatiop of a fli^i physical standard.* 
n^4t*is unnecessary for us here to dwell on the 
serious consequences to tne nation of allowing 
the rural exodus to continue. These arc serious 
whether* considered from the, standpoint of na- 
tional pb^^sique or national character. Stricter 
regard io sanitation is slowly improving th^ 
health conditions in urban districts, though a 
walk through the poorer quarters of any town in 
England shows there will have to be yet more 
fundamental changes before the h^lth condi- 
tions of cities approach those ol rural districts. 
An idea of how far they lag behind them at 
present may be*gailied from a comparison of 
the death-rates. 

Taking ^the general death-rate^ we find that 
whereas for rural districts it is 12J^Ber 1,000 
living, in urban districts it is 16.* Or if we take 
the mortality in the first twelve months of life, 

• llift %nre« are the aver&ge Jor Ihe yoam 1906 to 1 910, aini 
i^er to prodomlniittUy rural and urban couuiit*. Seet, RogUrtrar 
(^oeral’s lU ixirt. GJ. 5. 4S6. 191 1. d. 1111. 
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* t ^ , 

the figures are 98 per 1,000 chfidren boLU for 
rural districts, and 127. for* urj^an districts. 

Tlie physique of th*e* town populatio;n in the 
past lias beqp maintained to some extent by 
constant reinforcement* of the anaemic town 
dwellers *by countrymen. But the source 'fjom 
which these reinforcements have* been obtained 
is rapidly becoming* exhausted. Already the 
count^^ dwellers have given up their best, and 
the prospect, from the point of view of the main- 
tenance of the national phj^sique, i^ not bright. 
It is doubtful whether fhe health •conditions in 
the cities are being imprpved as rapidly as the 
vitality of the country districts is being exhausted. 

But ther^ is another point of view from which 

the matter should be considered— that of the 

• • 

national character. Work on the land, in con- 
stant contact with natural! objects and often in 
comparative isolafioh, produces a solid strength 
of character ^llich our En^ish nation can ill 
afford to ^lose. Town dwellers may call the 
countryman slow or stupid. Certainly he thinks 
slowly, but liis opinions when formed are not 
infrequently shrewd an(J sensible, and based 
on personal observation. The town dweller, on 
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the*othel hand, sunere irom Jiving too quickly 
and lifing in crowd. His opinions jure the 
opinions of the crowd — oad a crowd is easily 
swayed, for evil as well as, for good. Not onlj^, 
then, from the point of view of physieal deteriora- 
tion, is it well t^at at lasi the British nation Hks 
•ajStfWntd to the importance of recruiting and 
developing her rural districts. 

So •far we have been concerned with the 
reduction* in the proportion of ryral d^llers 
generally. ^We now jiass to a consideration of 
the number of agricultural labourers in England 
and Wales, and the proportion which these bear 
to other sections of agricultural workers. The 
census returns of the number of agriculturists 
axe in all countries very ina(|equate, and England 
is no exception to the In* this country, 

not only has no satisfactory method of enumerat- 
ing the bond fide agficnltural population been 
arrived at, but the methods Vhich are efnployed 
vary from, census ^o census — making accurate 
deduction impossible. The changes in the mode 
of classification between 1871 and 1881 were 
so radical that in making comparisons aU figures 
prior to 1881 must be» neglected. From that 
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datf onward it is^ however, possible id analyze 
the figures and bring them ii^to approximate 
correspondence. The foUowmg tablcr is the 
ro; ult of such analysis; — ♦ , 


i • 

j • 

1 * 

1881. • 

j 1891 

1!I01 

1 

Males 4j^'fia!;‘S 

^ Males 

Fenialcs 

Males 

!* 

1 imalee 

Fanuem unit C3tavi»>rrt 
Male rf Iati\i-«of uMise 

7.'. I'» t 

.'0,014 

201.!)]- 

j* 

202, 7'’ 1 

i 

21,548 

harin BuiIiIIn 







Slie^ihtnls 





22,0 it 

89 

Ajfri('uUiiral Ut>oureni 





26,.. 61 

12 

and Barui Hcr^antj 
(Jfoomanid r'oaohiii»f i 

80Jfl08 

40,34fl 

784,084 

24,160 

683,761 


In KunU Dlutrlota . 

•40,819 

44 



58,723 

10,677 


Hatnekeeperi . . 

Woodmen. 

viani 

‘W 

^ i:;,.su 



tOar^enert, Niirsfiy 
m<*,,,He<'diimen, and 





12,034 

1 




* 
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Flo. i»{« 

fW'lth Ajfrkulturai 

MM42 

2.400 

174,290 

6tb4tl 

211,026 

, 6,140 

MiM-liiru*« . , 

fOther* fftco^fed in 

4.222 

38 

» 

4,008 

67 

C,4‘v<i 

66 

Agriculture . . . 

0,230 1 

I 

79 

6.8.il j 

90 

6,767 

226 

Totali ^ . . 

l,34f..f.S7 i 

08,630 

1.290,681 1 

61,054 

1,2U„340 

88,982 

Both Sexes 

l,40lt.ll7 j 

1,841 

.736 • 

1,2'-.3,S22 

• Itmludinjf hore. kw^vre and horaebreakcra in 1881 
t Those tlinA aulhlu.Hiorw Included 10. 496 ompioyo 
Not dbtmgulaUsd in | • 

n In 1891, and ft 683 In 1901. 


The above table shows that, leaving women out 
of account, the number of agncultural labourers, 

for female relatives of farmer* have been omitted 
^ returned ae regularly asaiHing in farm 
aork wew epecagv enumerated. The num ber of female farm eervant. 
for the three year* dy not seem relmblo. although no doubt there 
ha« Urn a o«n.ulorahlo drclinv. Se« an artich- by W. J. ^ear b 
the Journal of the Royal figncultit'Rl Society, Vol. W, 19 h 3 .^ 
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farm* serviftnts, and shepherds^ in England add 
Wales is a little ,over 600,000 ; while th^ total 
Qomljer of males engaged in’i^riciilture, inchiding 
all gardeners, seedsmen, and^ florists, is just over 
l,2(K),000. Although these are larga numbers, 
lliey art* not so la|;ge as ttey used to be. Betweefl 
1001 the number of males engaged in 
agriculture in Eiagland and Wales decreased by 
11 per oent., although the total population 
increased during that period per ^^nt. 

During the ^rne period the number of agi’icul- 
tural labonrerji end mafe farm servants decreased 
by 27;7 per chnt. (froirr 807,008 in 1881 to 
588,751 in 1901). In 1881 we had 31 males 
engaged in agriculture per square mile of cul- 
tivated area in England and Wales; in *1901 the 
number was 28. In passii^ it may he mentioned 
that in Belgium the number is 72 per, square 
mile, and that if fhe !iumber in England and 
Wales were as great as in B51g'ium nearly two 
million more^men would be engaged in agriculture 
than at present. . 

There is not tlie least doubt that the decrease 

« 

in the number of agricultural workers, although 
partly^ accounted for by the • introduction of 
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mAcliinery, meauf that the soil on mlmy farms 
is not being adequately cultivated. *If more 
workers were emplc^^d a gi*eater yield* could be 
obtained, and there is abundant evMence that 
this could be done at a pj-ofit. 

* The significance of even a comparatively small 
proportionate increase in the agricultural yichf 
will be at/)nce reajized when we remember that 
the total annual value of the agricultural pro- 
du(4ion of /.he United Kingdom is estimated at 
about 21 0 million pounds.* 

It is important to note that 70 per cent, of 
the agriculturaf workers in England and Wales are 
paid labourers, having Ho direct financial interest 
in the success or otherwise of the work in which 
they are\;ngaged, and only SO pei; cent, farmers, 
smallliolders,* or members of their families. 
This is -a serious fact, for probably in no other 
European country is thefe so high a proportion 
0 ^ agrfcultural workers whq are ‘‘ divorced from 

the soil.” • ♦ 

% 

Moreover, the paid labourer in most Continental 
countries (Joes not, as a rule, intend to remain a 

• See Mnal Report ol Plrrt Ceaioi of Production, 1907 (Cd, 8,320, 
1912J. . • 
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wage-earner all his life. He intends, when lie 
has saved enough, ^d^whgn the opportiiity 
occ^s, gradually to chan^^his condition for 
that of an independent smallholder or farmer. ' 
Howeve' hard his lot may be, it is onhj a phases 
life, and he is always looking^ forward to 
becoming his own* master. * 

The fact that in England ^^ry few labourers 
expect to become independent, and that abroad 
almost all of them expect to do so,* is one of 
supreme imjior^ce, and the whole of the facts 
in this book must be read* with t/ie knowledge 
that they describe not a temporary but a perma- 
nent state of things. 

One other matter must be dealt with. If, 
as we have setn, the number of ^agricultural 
labourers is much smaller th^ it was, where 
have they gone ? Tlie ^reat majority of them 
have gone into the towns ; an increasing number, 
however, are leaving England add ^ finding a* 
future in Canada, Australia, or the United 'States. 
From the national and agricultural standfpoint 
the most serious consideration is that those who 
emigralfe are the best and yost e^iterprising men, 
and «therefore the quality of the rank and* file 
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• , • . . 
of agricultural labourers to-day is worue than it 

was previously, aad is §teadily deferiorating. 
Some idea of hoV rapidly the labourers . are 
• leaving tjje country may be gathered from the 
•fact that the number of adult male agricul- 
turists whq emigrated from Great Bfij;un^o 
nond'iUropean countries rose ‘from about 9,000 
in BKK) lo 26,000 in 1907, and, after ‘d fall to 
15,000 in 1908, rose steadily to 30,000 in 1911. 
This means that in 1911 about one out of every 
forty ngriculturuts fouM his 'piospfcts in this 
cvuntry so poqr that he decided tv quit the^ country 
altogether. VVe do no^ know what proportion of 
those who emigrated were labourers, but from 
inquiries made at emigration offices, it is evident 
that the buy< of them belonged to this clas*? 



CHAPTER II. 

« 

WAGES. 

Considering how exceedingly difficult it is 4»> 
obtain satisfiM'tory wage statistics, we may 
congratulate? ourselves in tins country that very 
useful figures have been supplied by the Board 
of Trade. They enable us* to state the average 
wage of agricultural labourers in every county 
of the United ^Cingdom in 1907. The figures 
were obtained by inquiry from farmer.^, and many 
labourers claim that they have stated -them 
too high, and that tie value of wages paid in 
kind has been overestimated. j^robably we ^ 
shall be safe in setting off any such overestimate 
ag6unst the slight rise in wages since 1907,** and 
so may accept the official figures as subiitantially 
accurate at the present time. 

♦ See p. 2S. 
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‘ One point, hAvever, must be notecl—thai the 
oIBcial figures are county averages. As a matter 
of fact, however, there are considerable variations 
* in the wages paid i^ithin each county. Of course, 
^the vicinity of an alternative employment, such 
as is. afforded by railways, fnines, quarries, or 
factories, affects •the wages ,of agricultural la- 
bourers. • But thire are often variations in the 

« 

wages in closely adjacent village^ for which 
tfitre is ifo apparent cause. Thus in a county 
where the earnings are. given as \6s. they may 
vary from 14s. in on^ village tq ‘ITs.'in a village 
only a couple of miles away. 

After giving these* preliminary explanations 
we may proceed to a consideration of the official 
figures which wilhbe found in Volume V. of the 
Report on Earntngs* and Hours of Labour in 
1907 *(Cd. 5,460). 

In^ 1907 the^ weekly earnings of ordinary 
• agricultural • labourers in England averaged 
17s, fid. Those of horsi men, cattlemen, and 
shepherds were a little higher, and if they are 
included* in the general average the figure is 

raised to 18s. 4*d. It should be noted that these 

* • 

figures refer not to cash wages but to. MA 
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earMngs^ including payment in kind, such, for 
instance, as free cpttage, piilk, potatoes, etc., 
and they take into account M extra payments, 
such as those for harvest and hay time. It should*' 
also be uoted that the figures refer solely to able^ 
bodiei n^ale adult labour era in regular employment ; 
bailiffs, foremen, and stewards are not included, 
nOr are /)ld and infirm men aifd casual labourers, 
or women and young persons. ^ 

In Wales the weekly earnings for all classes 
of labourers averaged Ifis. — fourpence less than 
in England. No distinction was^ made in the 
Welsh statistics between ordinary labourers and 
those in charge of animals. 

In England about Ss., or nearly one-jsixth of 
the total eamiiigs, represents’ payment in kind 
and extra earnings (harvest* hay time, etc.), 
the remainder being the regular weekly cash 
wage. In Wales the average M^eekly casE wage 
is 13s. 9d., the extrcf earnings and payment iii 
kind amoun£ing to an average weekly '^um of 
4s. 3d. 

Earnings vary enormously from county to 
coimty^' To simplify, we^ay ormfine ourselves 
to the earnings of ordinary agricultural lahoifrers. 
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These vaxy from 14s. lid. i;i Oxfordshire to 
20s. lOd. in Derbjr^hire.*, *The accompanying 
map shows tliat the highest wages are paid, in 
*the industrial and mining di.stricts, and the 
lowest in jiurcly alrfculturaj districts where 
there *are na alternative employments. * ' 

We do not propose in this volume to enter in 
detail into the reasons why wages vary so^ greatly, 
orj^o inquire wjpiether, and if so by What means, 
wages in the low-paid counties copld be raised. 
It may, however, be noted in pas^sing that there 
is apparently no difference in the quality of the 
soil, or in the kind of farming pursued, or in the 
transit facilities, between the counties with low 
and with high wages. 

It will help us moi^c fully to understand the 
meaning of the official figures if we classify the 
agricultural labourers a(5cor6ing to the number 
in eadi county.* We can then ascertain approxi- 
mately what proportions of the total number 
fall iqto the different wage groups. Of course, 
these figures are not mathematically accurate: 

♦ The wages In Durham and Northumberland are higher— 22a. 6d. 
aud 218. 6d. respoctivel^V — but refer to men in charge tJf horses ; 
there ^re scarcely any labourers In thoa© countlea who are not In' 
charge of animala. 
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is 

firstly, because thf census figures refer to 1901 
and the figui;e^ t5 1907, and secondly, 
because, as ,we have stated* ^bove, wages vary 
greatly within each county; but nevertheless 
the analysis will ^ive sdmfe indication of the 
propo 5 ti«n of the total number of laljourer^ who 
are earning different rates of wages. 


AORIOULTDRAL nABODRKRS IN EnOLAND AND WALKS (EXCLUDING 
London), classikied according to the Average Wage 
IN THE C!oUNTY in WHICH THEY RESIDE. 


Average Wage of County. 

1 

— a 

Number of 
Labouun 

(All clAWM). 

Per 

Cent, of 
Total 

Number of 
Ordinary 
Labourers. 

Per 

Cent, of 
Total. 

Under 16a 

Ifis. and under 178. 

178. and under 18s. 

! ISs. and under 20a. 

208. and over .... 

34,113 

81,106 

97,184 

201,770 

43,466 

7*6 

17-7 

21-2 

441 

9-6 

34,113 

77,287 

62,862 

101,127 

4,698. 

12-6 

28-6 

19*0 

37*6 

1*7 

Total . • . 

46^9 

10()~(T 

Sj|19,987 

100*0 


The Above table refers only to men who are twenty years of age 
or over. The figures referring to classes of labourers have been 
arrived at by ascertaining from the 1901 census returns the total 
number of (1) ordinary agricultural labouitrs* (2) shepherds, (3) 
horsemen, (4) cattlemen, in e^h county, and allocating to each •« 
group the average weekly earnings in the ooimty (including per- 
quisites) for that pa^-ticular class of labour, as shown in th? Official 
Report on Wages (Cd. 6,460), which refers to the year 1907. * 


Before we can attach their true value* to these 
figures, "we must ask whether the wages they 
represent are stationary or advancing rapidly — 
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whether, in other words, forces are^8|JreaJy at 
work* which will autoMaticafly brin^ about a 
speedy and mark^ improvement. 

Official figures sKow that the wages of ordinary 
I labourers (excluding* those in charge of animals) 
in England rose from Ifis. 9d.*in 1898 tq 17s. 5d. 
in 1902, and to 17s. 7d. in 1907.* No figures 
are giveA for Wales. It is not possible to go 
further back than 1898 to obtain general figures, 
but figures of tfie wages paid to ordinary labourers 
on 156 farms in different parts of England and 
Wales show Jhat, if«we take the wages for the 
year 1900 as equal to 100, they were 92*6 in 1880, 
remained almost stationary until 1894, when 
they s^ood again at 92*6, rose between 1894 and 
1900 to lOC^ since when they have risen to 103*1 
in 1910. Later figures are not available. Thus 
we see that in the last tten* years for which sta- 
tistics are given^* there has been a rise of 3 per 
' cent, in fh^ wages of ♦ordinary labourers in 
Englahd and Wales. But the cost of living 
has, during that period, advanced by about 10 

• The figure differs slightly from that given above — 17e. fid.— 
beoauae tiie " weighting ” of county average wages ha^ to be re- 
calculated on a diitoWit basfii, that of the calculations for 1902 
place of that of the calculations for 1^8. See Gd. 6,460, p. xlr. 
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fer cent. A by f further O'per cent, oetween 
j910 and ^91 2, with.^th? regult that the real 
^ag €9 of agricyLltural labourers Tkuve actmlly dimin- 
shed since 1900. 

^UMBE^ jOF LaBOTJRERS BELOW THE PoVBRTY 
t Line. 

The mtaning of the figurei=^ quoted* in this 
ihapter can •best be appreciated by comparing 
he wages paid with the sum necessary for the 
naintenance^ of^ a family of average size in 
physical jfficiencyf As one of us has, jn a previous 
k'olume,t worked this out in great detail, we need 
lot here enter into particulars. We shall adopt 
he standard set forth in “Poverty,” Qierely 
naking such modifications as* are i^pcessitated 
ly differences between rural and urban con- 
iitions, and the cosf of* living then and now. 
[n fixing the amount of nutriment requii-ed^ the 

* All figure! ehowlng tho rife' and fall in the prioe«of foodatufis 
muft be regarded A rough estimatef only, and the same«>remark 
appliea to estimatef of general wages baaed on thoae paid on aoBamall 
a number as 166 farma. But though the figures here given are subjeot 
to some criticism, they confirm the conclusion to which «aauy other 
fact! point, that real wages have fallen during recent yean. See 
Board of Tnde Gazette, January 1913,^. 4. , 

t “ Poverty : A Study of Town Life,” by B, Soebohm Bowntreo. 
HaomiUln, 1901. 
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standard adopted 'is that wjiich Prcrf, Atwater 
considers necessary Tor .persons engaged in 
‘‘ moderate ” woi*kt and the dietary selected to 
yield the necessary nutriment is more austere 
than that provided in any workhouse in Eng- 
land or Wales. The cost of all othea items of 
expenditure is ‘estimated at the very lowest 
figure al which physical efficiency can- be main- 
tained. 

On this basis the weekly minimum for a family 

of two adults and thAie children works out as 

• * 

follows : — . *■ 

s d. * 

Food j . , 13 9 

Fuel ... 1 4 

Rent ... 2 0 

Clothing ..23 (6tl. per week for each 
« adult and 5d. per 

^ week for each child. ) 

]ii8Ui*Ance ..04 
Sundries . . ^10 

* * ^ 

» • • 

It should* be noted :— »• 

I 

l.«That this estimate allows for no expendi- 
ture on tobacco, beer, newspapers, amusements, 
railway* fares, emergencies, or luxuries of any 

kind. ^ » 

‘2. It assumes much more economical m^- 

a 
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Tement and kno'v^ledge of food values t^an 
in be exjjected froiij ftie ordinary working 
lan^g wife. 

3. The food requirements are bas^d upon 
Ltwater’s standard^ of th5 flutriment required 
or peraoDb engaged in “ moderate ” work, such, 
or instance, as that of a house painter. There 
s no doubt that the work of an agricultural 
abourer is harder than that of a blouse painter, 
pd consequent^ it is decidedly within the mark 
mly to allow^forjthe food requirements of a man 
Joing “ njoderate ^ work. * 

4. The cost of foodstuffs, has been taken at 
town prices. As a matter of fact, however, food 
R^hich has to be bought costs somewhat more in 
die country than m the towq. Mr. F.iG. Green, 
n his book “ The Tyranny of the Countryside/’ * 
^ves figures which sifppoH this view, which is 
dso confirmed by Miss Maude- E. Davies in 
‘ life in an English Village,” f and » by Mr. 

H. Mann in “ Life in an Agricultural Vill^ige 
England.” J It is, moreover, sufiiciently 
established by the fact that so many llirifty 

# T. Fisher Unwin, Lond(n}| 1913. o 
t T. FUber Unwin, London, 1909. 
i Sooiologicftl Papers, Macmillan, 1904. 
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housewiv -fi livin^'in tlie cou/itry will •walk miles 
to buy their meat and gBOceries in^tlie nearest 
town. 

5. Ilqjise rent is only taken at 52s. If a com- 
mercial rent were "to* be paid for the cottages, 
another 2s. would have to be add#d«to this 
item. • 

Bearing all these points in mind, nt may be 
Jaken as^ an ptahlinhed fact that a ^family of five 
persons whose total income does no^ exceed 20s. 6d., 
and whose rent is 2s., is living b^lozii tlie “ poverty 
linxr 

We wish to mak^ it perfectly clear that this 
estimate only allows for expenditure necessary 
for the maintenance of physical efficiency. That 
a reasonable ‘‘ living wage would have to 
include a further amount for recreation, a more 
varied dietary, for eAiergencies, and, generedly, 
to •render life iess austere, few will deny. But 
in attempting to estimtfte how much should be 
allpwed for these purposes we enter a region of 
controversy where personal opinions must take 
the place of scientific data. We prefer, therefore, 
to adopt the abow minimum, and tnerely^to 
slate ^ our own strong conviction that •such a 
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ft 

mininSum^dies no^ by any Aeans constitute a 
reasonable living wage. '' 

If we now turn to the actuftrwages of ordinary 
agricultural labourers, we find t^iat ^notwith- 
standing tJic fact that we have assumed a poverty 
line so Joij as to be open to the criticisip of serious 
inadequacy, yet, with five exceptions (North- 
umberland, Durham, Westmorland, La&cashire, 
and Derbyshire), the average earnings in ever^ 
county of England and Wales are below it. 

It is not, of course, suggested that every family 
is living below this line. Often thpre are sub- 
sidiary earnings by other members of the family 
which, added to those of the chief wage earner, 
raise the general level. Often also the niimber 
0/the family is less than five ; *and again, many 
LWoourers have gardens or ^otments on which 
they can raise an important proportion of their 
total food requirements. It wrdd, however, 
be quite misleading to add the value* o^ the pro- 
duce so raised to the wage. It is raised b^ the 
worker’s own labour, in his spare time, upon 
land for which, directly or indirectly, Be pays 
rent, and it does not affec^ the Qonclusions to 
which ye are driven that tlie wage paid by famufte 
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Vo agricultural lablkirm w, injthe vMjnaj&rity of 
casesy insufficierd tg mltdrdafn a family of average 
me in a state of fnerely physical efficiency,^ In 
considering the question of garden produce, it 
must further be b«nie in mind that, according 
to the official report of tlie Board ^f. Trade, 
already quoted (€d. 5,460), ‘ Uhe hours of labour 
of ordinary labofirers in the summer ^jfionths are 
usually 11 or 12 per day, with intecvals of IJ to 
^ hours Ifor meals ; in a few cases the working 
time on Saturdays is slightly reSuced, but this 
is not general. In^ winter th^ working time is 
generally limited by the hours of daylight.” 
And, moreover, gardening does not constitute 
a change of employment, as in the case of tlje 
industrial worket, but often is merely a continua- 
tion into the lat4 hours of the evening of the work 
upon which the labourer# has been engaged all 
day. 

We hfl^ve already seen«how greatly wages vai| 
witKn each county. Some afe considerabfl 
higlier, raising the families above the povertj 
line, although the coimty average would plaJ 
them below it. But it must also be remembereo 
that there are thousands of agricultural lal^urers' 
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iiinmey uvu^g on ^total earning# of less than* 
4s. lid. a week, which is the lowest county 
verage. * *• 

Wef have olirselves come across meiny such, 
nd have s'ien enough evidence to be cbnfident 
hat their number is«very considerable. 

Mr. C. lloden Buxton, writing in the Con- 
mporary Review for August 1912, says : “ I 
lave recently been down into North ampton- 
hire and Oxfordshire, and I found there that^ 
Q many of the <r/illages thg wages of the agricul- 
Ural labourei^ were 10s., lls.^ and 12s. per week, 
uad they* have to lose time in w5t weather, 
lundreds of them have gone home at the week- 
ind during the winter months with only 8s. for 
he week. Tlie general statement made to* me, 
Ihich I can bear out by experience, ii? that the 
(verage earnings of those labourers do not 
imount to more than 128. per week.’^ 

In considering the prc^blem of adequate wages 
Jia labourer and his family, it has been assufned 
^ the family will consist of man and wife and 
Ae children. This is, however, in a great many 
p an underestimate. There seems to be more 
Uism, a more complete aljceptance of child- 



CHAPTER III. 

BUDGETS. 

consid('.reJ the advisability of 'merely ex- 
tracting from the notes of visits j^id to various 
families material for a genera^ dt^scription of 
the labourer’^ life, but we believe that a truer 
perception of what that life really is will be 
gained from a perusal of tlie unembellished 
records written down with no attempt at literary 
adornment# They bqhg one face* to face with the 
hard^facts, from which every reader may draw 
his own conclusions — a mfich better system o! 
arri'^ing at the ‘truth than reading tlie conclu- 
sions of other people. 

Oue word must be said as to the method by 
which the information here given was obtained. 

When we began our work we tried to get the 
women to keep* actual budgets for a weekj puttkg 
down ^ch day exactly wha^ was purchased and 
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• 

p'tactically all tlie information 4vas giyen without 
any thought of or desii^ for payment. 

With three exceptions, ^all the st ft dies were 
obtained personally by one of the prV'^ent writers 
,who visited Yorkjhv*e, Essex, Oxfordshire, 
Leice^stershire, and Berkshire for the purpose. 
Districts represenijixtive of low^ medium, and high 
wages were choseia, and friends living^ in those 
districts helped us with introductions or advice 
as to the most*typical villages. 

In nearly every casetthe famili^ selected for 
investigation were (if good rejAitafion for so- 
briety, thrift, and honesty. Families with an 
abnormally large nurdber of children were as a 
rule avoided, hut where they occur it will be 
found *that some of the children.are working. 

It need fiardly* be •added that in conversation 
the investigator soughi to elicit what was in 
the minds of those spoken to, and not to get them 
. ifr agree ,to (pinions suggeiited to them. 

In ihese budgets, the daily bill <af fare must be 
read* in conjunction with the amounts of food 
purchased. A pound of beef, for instance, with 
a thrifty family may serve three dinners and pro- 
vide three separate entries — roast beef, cold 
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beef, Itish stew, which suggests a liberal 
dietary. But when ^all said and done, it is 
only a pounjji of beef. Agrfiif, one woman will 
divide her piece of bacon, af the beginning of 
the week, into as many s^tions as there are 
days ajid^r^'serve it strictly for the man ; another 
household will live prodigally *at the week-end, 
and for a great part of the w6ek on bfead and 
margarine .-•yet the amount of meat or bacon 
consumed may be the same in both cases. It 
must also be T^ome in n!ind that “ roast beef,” 
for example, sometimes eftinotes Jhe cheapest 
frozen meat at 4td. a lb. 

It will be noted that in the budgets of the 
better-off a good deal of pastry is consumed. 
Some housewives make nearly half thj flour into 
pastry. This might seem an extravagance, but 
it must be remembered «that the pastry is ex- 
tremely plain and extremely sol^^.- It is usually 
regarded by the work^ as more satisfying thfih 
bread ; and it^aves butter. Though not eiftered 
for breakfast in the menu, we believe that it 
sometimes makes its appearance at th&t meal 
4s a rule, no strict qpnvenijon is followed 
in 8U(;|tL things; it is largely, so long as the 
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choice remains, a matter of what peqple *fancy, 
though the thrifty^ try to even one day with 
another.” 

In the South, where wages are lower, bread 
is the mainstay ; • and since good ovens for 
bakmg arc exceptional, all {he bread js bought. 
The old-fashioned ovens are superseded by small 
ones, wtiiich hold so little at a time that the 
housewife cannot afford the necessary fuel. 
They dejfend largely, however, on “ dumplings.” 
But here the reader ntust not conjure up men- 
tally a richj flaky Substance that melts in the 
mouth. The dumpling made by a woman with 
14s. a week to manage on is substsmtial ; but 
the suggestion of suet, lard, or dripping it con- 
veys is of the sligiitest, and if wl>at are technically 
known as ‘‘ shbuting currants ” are present, 
they may shout, but Ct is not conceivable that 
they should be heard ! 

wih be noted that 'in hardly any of these 
bud^ts is any adequate allowance made for 
dress. Tlie extent to which even respectable 
labourers in regular work have in this matter 
to depend v^ry largely on charity is ja grave 
feature of rural life. It is too readily a^umed 
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t^at•ov^^me money, or Michaelmas money, 
covers such expensQ^s. But„ except in the* case 
of Jhose definitely engaged *f6r six months or a 
year, overtime money is often more than counter- 
balanced by the amount ci “ standing off ” in 
brfd ,w(*it]ier. And where 30s. or even £2 
Michaelmas money is receiveS, it is sometimes 
required f:)r rent; but even* if the ^otteige is 
free, such* a sum cannot cover clothing for a 
family for a year. 

As for buying on th? instalment system — as 
so many of these people db buy tfie things that 
tliey cannot get given — it inevitably means an 
unduly high price, and shortage in food. 

In these budgets the attempt was m|ide to 
describe a wetfk that should* be topical. The 
diet, as a rule, varies little all the year round. 
In the worst times detft is often incurred ; in 
the best times it is paid, or partially paid. Debt, 
therefore, acts as a lev?ller of the dietaryHhfCtigh- 
out the year. * 

It is only necessary to add that the names of 
persons and villages have been changed, to pre- 
vei^ the identification of our informants. The 
Games of the counties are, however, correct. 
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Study No. I.-tr-OxjordsMre. 

Man, wife, three ‘sbns, aged eight ^and a hdf, 
six, and one and three-quarters, and one daughter, 
«aged seven. 

Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 

ManV wage . lOs. 

Extra eaminga in course; of the year, lOs., earned by the 
^oman. 

Rent of cottage, £2, 15b. p(^ year. 

Rent of allotment, Ds. per year. 

f ^ 

Mrs. Shaw is a tall, very thin, very worn woman 
with a pale face full of anxiety. She has to 
face thp winter, and her husband has very little 
prospect of regular work. Last year they were 
forced on the parish ; but this year, so far, 
things have looked a little brighter, and Novem- 
ber is far advanced. For the last month Mr. 
Sha^ hm bden averaging** 10s. a week, and his 
wife lives in hope that something ’may turn up 
for the winter. 

Mr. Shaw is a thoroughly steady fellow, who 
neither drinks nor smokes, and who hearsca igood 
character for industry. But some years ago he 
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8Tiffere(J from fits, and though it is three years 
and a half since he had one, people afe still 
unwilling |o triish Thim w^th a scythe, or with 
any work involving the slightest risk. Apart 
from tha^^. how^cver, woik js scarce in the w^intes* 
iti tjiis^ village for all but the hired men.. Tlieir 
next-door neighbour, who quite* able-bodied, 
has ha.l ^css work tlmn Shitw, though, happily 
fo* him, he has a son working. 

Just now Shaw is “ sorting* potatoes,” but 
that w'ork w ill soon b^ over. Sometimes he has 
a couple of days a week •as “ beater,” and then 
he gets half a cro^vn and his food. 

Mrs. Shaw’s sister keeps a small shop in the 
village, find though she is not too well of! her- 
self, she allows the Shaw family some credit. 
They pay her, whenever ft is^possible, at the end 
of the week for the wtek's provisions ; but if it 
is impossible, they try to pay Jier in the siynmer, 
Itfrs. Shaw herself earns a trifle, but-t,xily tr 
few shillings in the year, by “ smockingl” She 
trusts to charity for the children’s clothes, and 
makes and remakes anything given to her with 
skill. She showed us Prey’s suit — ^made 
out.of an old pair of trousen— in which the six* 
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year-old lad looked as neat as poscil^le. ^ She 
hersel! has never had fi nfw dress since her 
marriage, though sh<f has been marrjeS thirteen 
years. There are four children— three boys and 
la girl— ranging from nine to two years. In spite 
of being so poorly fed, they loolc clean and happy 
and fairly healthy* though le^ rosy than they 
should do.* But foi^the garden, of course, it would 
be impossible to live. They have potatoes every 
(lay, greenf? twfce a week. Wlienever the funds 
run to Quaker oats, they have them lor breakfast. 

'' With milk ? ” we fisked Mrs., ^>haw. 

“ We can’t buy milk. I generally get a tin 
of Swiss once a fortnight ; it goes further, and 
we onljj use it in the tea. We haven’t had any 
new milk in^the hcfuse for seven years.” 

Here Lily, the KttlJ girl, interrupted eagerly, 

Last yeai, when I had measles, Mrs. Welch 
brought me milk, mum.” 

• “^es,4iut that was skim, lily. I chose skim 
becausfb you were so thirsty, and- 1 could get 
you niore I ” 

Mrs. Shaw interviewed us in the bedroom — 
or cme of the t^o bedrooms — because the Jivmg 
room, whenever the wind was from the oyprih. 
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was <ull^f»smoke if a fire were lit. But that was 
a minor^ iocohveni^ctf ; a. four-roomed *hou8e 
where rent^was only £2, Ifis? a year was a veri- 
table godsend. It was certainly dreary; the 
brick floors downstairs foaked extremely com-* 
fdrtl^ss, and one pair of tliin blankets fer two 
beds cannot keep out the cold from six people, 
even when supplemented by all the ofd clothing 
in the hotrse. 


'riie light waned as Mrs. Shaw told the story 
of her dil]ieultics, her* contrivances, and their 
scanty fare. It was evidently tlje rule not to 
light the lamp till it wm far too dark to see. 
But there was a curious ‘atmosphere of peace in 
the place, in spite of its poverty. Somehow or 
other the woman had man&ged ^ keep the 
working faith in the universe, and in the ulti- 
mate purpose of things, that so many more 
fortunate people miss. 


Th^ is a deficient of 87 per c&t. of ffotein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 20 per muL of 
®eigy value. One-fifth of the food cons’umed 
ts^home produce, and about 4 per cent. Is givrau* 

to thli »«d th*,foll 0 wliig ttxidiM for 
th. extent to which the diet 1. Z 

i»tnt«MQoe of ph 5 riioel effidenoy ia expkined on p. 300 d M|. 
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Expenditure during 

f 

# c 

TmoAL Week dt NovbmbbE, 1912. 



d. 

• 

^ t 

«. 

rf. 

1 lb. Quaker oats . . 

9 f3 

J stone 6our . , . 

0 

3 

3 lbs. sugar .... 

9 6 

J lb. currants ^ 

0 

1 

28 lbs. broad .... 

3 2i 

Condensed milk . . . 

0 

H 

1 lb. tea 

0 4i 

1 quart oil . . . . 

0 

2i 

£ lbs. margarine . 

1 ^ • 

1 cwt. coal . . . . 

1 

4 

6 lbs. brisket boof (frozen) 


Insurance . . . . 

0 

3 

and 1 lb. suet . . . 

2 0 

Salt and b.ihing powder 

0 

1 



Soap, soda, etc. . . . 

0 





lo" 

Oi 


No Baviug towarclB rent. 

Bomb Pkoduob consiumed during the Week. 

38 lbs. jiotatoos. I*' 1 Ib. oarrota. 

7 lbs. groont. ,, | 1 lb. tuiaips. ' 

Gifts consumed during the Week. 

Some bones and scraps ol meat which had formerly been used fof 
fonp by a neighbour. 
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• 

BRJEAKFASi'^ 

^ DiNNlB. 

fjBA. 

Srm. . . . 

iiSea, bread and 
margarine, Qua- 
k(!r oata. 

Mea^ ^otatcios, 
green#, am all 
dumpling. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, cur- 
rant cake. 

Mon. . . 

« 

• • 

Tea, bread and 
mnrgarjWb, 

Mbai| potatoes. 

L- ^ 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, 
cake. • 

Tubs. , . 

Tea, bn*ad and 
margaHne,Qua- 
ker oats. 

Meat, potatoes. 

• 

Tea, bread and 
n^rgarine. 

Wkd- . ♦ 

Tea, bn^ad and 
margarine. 

Meat, potatoes, 
greens. • 

Tea, bread and 
iuargarine. • 

Thur. . . 

t^ia, Quaker 

oatB, bread 

' and nu*rgarine. j 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

j^Meat stow, dum- 
plings, onions, 
i pt^tfMiS. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Fui. . . . 

J 

Remains of st<dt 
for man, bread, 
pv)taU>os. 

Tea, brood and 
margarine. 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Soup made of 
bones and 
•craps, with 
carrot^, tur- 
nips, lytatoos, < 
parsley. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

» 




No luppcr 
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Study No. I [.^--Oxfordshire. 

Man, wife, two sons^ aged three and six months, 
and three daughters', aged six, four and a half, and 
» two. 

Total Weekly Earnings op Family. 

Man’s \»age . ^ ^ t28.'' 

Extra eaiiiings in cLurae of the year, £1, 8s. (jiore than 
counterbalanced by off-time). 

^ Rent of cottage,^ Is. TJd. per week. 

Rent of allotment, Id. per week. 

{ » 

Mrs. Dewhurst is still a youn^ s^om'an, though 
there are five children, the youngest only an 
infant. For years she* has never been anything 
but tired ; but she has a pleasant face, and 
must have been an attractive girl. No doubt 
Dewhurst iharried her on l^s. a week, hoping 
that he would soon get a cowman’s or horse- 
man’s place, or vaguely intending to leave the 
% village. ^But. the* years pass, and now to leave 
would tbe impossible. , 

In ‘haytirae there is about is. a week extra 
for three^ weeks, in harvest the same sum for 
four weeks. But such additional sums are, of 
course always mortgaged, especially as 

« 
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illag^, diu'ipg the winter, there is a good deal 
if standing off— a stat^ of things which* the 
ahabitant? say would be romedied immediately 
t half the proper amount of ’^ork were put into 
he land hereabouts. Last winter “ people were 
►retty near starved* out.” Finally, a large Jand- 
►ivner*was appealed to, ind he set a ‘number of 
oen on temporary work. 

Dewhurgt is a steady, capable fellow who 
lever touches beer, except when he has a glass* 
[iven. Occaf?(onally he •earns a newspaper, or 
ven another ounce of tobacco, by acting as 
>arber. In his spare time he works on the allot- 
oent, for which he pays at1:he rate of Id. a week, 
rhe rent runs to Is. 7Jd. a week. The four- 
oomed cottage js clean and comfortable, though 
>erhaps “ four-roomed ” is too^digniffed a term, 
[he second downstairs rc^m is a kind of pantry- 
cullery, the second bedroom ^ landing jnto 
irhich the stairs open.# But there is no Jack of 
resh air. 

Mrs. Dewhurst’s food bill is illuminating. 
Ihree halfpence a week for milk would seem 
extravagant, if one diJl not remember the baby. 
Fhe cheap meat-— 6d.‘ a pound— is, except on 
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Sundays, when the wife and children ^^ave a 
task;, kept religiously for the breadwinner. 
Bacon and cheese' and eggs are ‘‘quite out of 
the question.” 

“ You can’t call it. living ; it’s a dragging of 
yourself along,” says Mrs. Dewhurst, with a 
certain am'ount of quic'. bitterness. 

Do you enjoy your food, such as i^-(is ? ” 

Bread and margarine and potatoes — that is 
what it is. ' 

“ Well, I sometimes Jiink Fd Hkc to sit down 
and have a real proper dimier.” ‘ 

The allotment, of course, is chiefly laid out 
with potatoes, as thiy save bread. But there 
are summer vegetables, generally used twice a 
week as long as tliey last. 

Clean as the kou^e is, the look of poverty is 
unmistakable. Nothing new has been purchased 
sin<je the Dewliursts became man and wife. 

“ lie never bought 'anything new since I 
married ; but my sisters gave me some black 
whdh my fatlier died, and they paid my fare to 
the funeral.” 

Mrs. Dewhurst’s mothei*, however, is extremely 
poor. As she expresses it;— 
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“Ifl ewn^more of a lingferin^? with her tharf 
is with 

Aiid her siilters have all the^^ can do to help 
ie mother. 

;Tiiat is th(; motto, of this^ village : “ We don’t 
h, we linger.’* It muNt be rcmemi^ered that 
ts, is the standing wage. But in most of the 
milies in the neighbourhood the wife or some 
own-up ^on is working. And young people 
0 leaving — emigrating, j:oing to towns — rather 
lan face the jgoblem w’hich Mrs. Dewhurst is 
cing— of bringiiig up a family upon this slender 
ttance. 

There is a deficiency of % per cent, of protein 
. this f6Lmily’8 dietary, and of 30 per cent, of 
lergy value. T'Jearly one-fourth o^ the food 
>nsumed is home produce. 

ExFummmi dcbivo Typical Wxbk iw Siftxiibxb 1912. 



». 

d. 



d. 

b, tw* . . . . . 

0 

44 

1 cwt. coal . ^ . 

1 

2 

Ibi. broad .... 

2 111 

1 stone flour . . T* 0 

64 

ba. ffugar . . • , 

0 

n 

litTlt 

• 1 

74 

pper, salt, and baking 



Blatiklng, hearthstone. 

• 


powder .... 

0 

2 

boot-laces, matches . 

0 

8 

b. margarine . . . 

^0 

6 

Insurance . . . , . 

0 

3 

^ ^baeoo ..... 

0 


3 pints aoparated milk . 

0 

H 

“bd*! «nd blue . 

0 

H 



5 brtNuit of mutton . 

2 

0 


12 


Oi^candlef, and attekt . 

0 

6 
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HoMIB PbODDCI CONSUMID DURINO THB 
42 llj8. potatoes. || 3 lbs. kidney beans, 

lbs, parsnips. 


MbNIT of MeaW rROVIDRI> DURING TM WeBK. 



HhEAKFAST. I 

4)i^nkr. 

. 'f"*- 

8ufpkk. 

Suia. 

Tea, bread, 
frif d meat. , 

« ' 

Meat .pnd- 
dinp,/pota- 
toert, kid- 
ney beans. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
^'arlne. 

p)lij ^ege- 
tables, 
bread and 
.margarine. 

Mon. 

Tta, br<*a<i 
and mar- 
girme. « 

Bread and 
margarine. 

Tea, meat 
(for man),' 
bread, po- 
tatoes. 

- . . X _ 

None. 

Tubs. 

Tea, bread 
and m.ar- 
garin^. 

Br<!ad and 
margarine. 

Tea, meat 
(for * man), 
br»ad, po- 
tatoes. 

None. 

WlD. . 

t 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Bread and 
margarine. 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
bread, po- 
tAtoes. 

None. 

Thdb. 

Tea, bread* Bread and 
anfi margarine, 

garlne. j 

1 * 

Tea, • meat 
pudding, 
bread, po- 
tatoes, on- 
ions. 

None. 

pirT 

i 

Tea. braad 
and maF- 
• gariift). 

Bread and 
margaring. 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
bread, po- 
tatoes.^ 

None. 

Ba% . 

1 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Bre.ad and 
margarine. 

1. 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
’.read, po- 
t. a toes. 

None. 


The man takes bread and margarine with him each dajr<4ar dinner, 
having meat and vegotablea when beWmea home at tea ^5 




BUDfflSm 


00 


^tudy No, IIL-yOaifordshire, 

Man, wife, t;vo sons a^ed fiW end three mon 
and three daughters agea^ nine, ‘six, and three. 

} 

Total Weekly Ear^iNgs of Family. 

• ^a^i’flwage . ! 128. 

Extra earnings in couise of the year*£l, Gs. * 

Rent of cottage, Is. 8d. per week. • 

Rent of allotment, Hs. 4d. per annum. 

Mr. West’s regular wage is 12s. two years ago 
It came to ]e|s, as he lost all wet weather, and, as 
Ids wife says, “L couldn’t !eU yon jehai it was 
like.” But at present the 12s. Ls to be depended 
upon, and in the summer he makes a little more 
by piecework. How much more that amounts 
to is not quite clear. Asked if it raise^ his wage 
to 14s. for six months in the 'year, Mr. West 
frinned broadly with, “ Well, I’m afraid not.” 

Thirteen shillings for six months would pi»b- 
ibly roughly represent ttie facts. * 

West is a stalwart, well-built man, with a 
'07 pleasant, kindly face. His wife says that 
whatever happens,— 

You’d never hear j. word from him in the 
way of grumbling; he’f a Christian man. We’ve 
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been very happy together, and nev^r ha^ a word 
antiss ; he just takes ^hings as they come.” 

Certainly if kvjoping .tranquil §nd cheery on 
12s. a week, with rei^t to pay and five children 
to keep, is a test of .practical Christianity, West 
and his wife are both Christians. 

Mrs. West, when we began to chat with her, 
was busily* converting a worn-out pair of 
men’s socks into a pair of boy’s sock&that should 
be as gdod as new. They have endless “ shifts 
and conti'ivances.” Pltyllis, tlie eldest child, some- 
times runs an errafid and gejs a penny. That 
penny is not spent on sweets, but lodged religiously 
in the penny bank.** By-and-by, pence enough 
will accumulate there to buy a pair of stockings. 
‘‘ But how do you live ? ” 

“I couldn’t lelCyou how we do live; it’s a 
mystery,” with the puczled look of the poor at the 
p^ctual miuacle of continued existence. “ I don’t 
knovt how‘we manage ; fhe thing is to get it pasL**> 
No victim of satiety and eimui could hav6 
said anything stronger ; but the struggle of the 
Wests* to get through t^ 3ays as they come is 
really accomplishing soifiething in the way of a 
boxne-lifet happy in spite^of hardship* 



BUD(?ETS. 

t 

In Ijie ^owse of a long conversation wc got 
wme light on the wajj th^ hoipie was kept going. 
The ages of the five ^ildrA ‘range from nine 
^ears to three months. ^Rie rent is Is. 8d. per 
iveek, paid monthly, for thf ee rooms and a pantry, 
rhe* re^l ^of their allotn|ent — a quarter of an 
acre — is 14s. 4d., paid half-ye*arly. They live 
I5!*gely oi/t of this land, but occasionally West 
bas to lo9« a day’s pay to work on it. His 
regular hours are, in the winter, from ? a.m. to 
) p.m., witl^ an hour for dinner ; and being a 
steady, industrious man, he has b^en working 
\ long while for one master. 

Milk is an unusually expensive item in this 
taraily, as Mrs. West ’'is not strong enough to 
aurse her baby, <it whose birth ‘she nearly died, 
rhat means twopenny worth of ‘milk per day — 
1 pint for Ud., reserved* for the baby, and a 
iiird of a pint for the household^ • Pearl bariey 
nust also be bought lor the baby— a pound 
asting about ten days. 

A typical week’s budget is given. But some 
^eeks are rather belt^. For instance, the week 
before, fourpence had l»en expended on a pound 
>f liver, which made thfee dinners for the family. 
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This cannot always be got, and neither 4canrf)one8, 
or probably they wpuldSieyer be with(\ut a weekly 
twopennyworth. * J • 

It will be seen thaj the expenses, even not 
allowing for extra ihlurance for the man, or 
thret.penc^ per week uisurance for othei; nlem- 
bers of the family, outrun •the income. They 
try to get rid of their debts in the*’ summer. 
But the fact^is that everj^ penny cTi overtime 
money should go for clothing. For instance, the 
man's shoes this year have cost Clothes 
for the wife*and children are given by the chari- 
table, and altered to serve. But the man’s 
clothes cannot be got in that way ; they are 
bouglit on the instalment system, and either the 
food suffg's, or* there is incr caused debt. Such 
debts go on accumulating till one of the children 
begins to earn. 

That the Wests are very little in debt only 
means that*they do not get enough to eat. 

l^ere is not much “ charity ”*in the village; 
but at Christmas nearly 2 cwt. of coal, paid 
for out* of the rent of soj^'e land bequeathed to 
the poor, is given to eachiof the poorest families. 
This, of course, signifies ^hat for nearly «a fort- 



BUDGETS 

dghtithere will be a litt/e more to spend on foo< 
inless the ^hillings set frfte are absorbed by 3ebi 
ncurred. 

The supply of bread iSi this budget is given £ 
JO loaves, sometimes th|j only have 19. Bu 
:al^ng ove week with anJther, this is typical. 

A kindly neighbour whose boys are eamii 
gjives MH>. West the use of lier furdace ” ( 
washing>day, making up the fire for her with sm£ 
coal and potato peelings. This hefps td save co« 

There is a 'deficiency cSf 30 per cent, of prote 
in this family’s /iietary, a&d of 13 per cent, 
energy value. One-eighth of the food consum' 
is home produce. 


Exj’EKDrrcRB DCkiKo Typical Webk in November ^912. 



s. 

d. 

• 

S. 

40 lbs. bread . . *. 

. 4 

7 

Baking powdoij 

salt, 

J stone ^onr . . . 

. 0 


soap/ candles, 

black* 

J lb. “ potted ” butter 

. 0 

6 

ing, matches . 

. . 0 

9) pints milk . . . 

. 1 

2 

* Faggot of wood . 

. . 0 

1 lb, pearl barley . . 

. 0 

2 

1 quart oil . 

• • fi 

5 lbs. sugar . . . 

. 0 

10 

1 CWt. 00*1 . . 

. . 1 

1 lb. rice .... 

. 0 

2 

1 Insurance .• . 

, . 0 

i lb. suet .... 

. 0 

11 

Rent .... 

. 1 

2 lbs. bones . .* . 

. 0 

2 


— 

1 lb. bacon . . . 

. 0 

4 1 

! 

12 

1 lb. tea ... . 


6 

1 

1 

— 


Hon Pbodooi c^^xtmed ooBUto the Week. 
27 Ibi. potatoes. V j 2 lbs. carrota. 

3 lb«. turnips. r I 61^ greens. 


I lb. onions. 



^ fcow ijffi LABOURER LIVES. 


Menu of Meals pBovruED durino the WHihk.^ 


f— 

lijiKAKFAST. 


* Tea. 

Supper. 

P^UN. . 

Toa, bniwl 
and butter. 

Kaeon, « ypo- 
tatoos.fsuet 
pud d| ng, 
grecitsl 

Tea, broad 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
(for two). 

MoNf . 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Baron 1 (for 
^ man), po- 
t a t o 0 8, 

C bread. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

i 

^ea, biead 
and butter. 

Tubs. 

Tea, bn^ad 
and butUT. 

Baron, po- 
t a t 0 e 8, 
bread. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea and 

* oread. 

Wed.. 

Tea, brf'ad 
and butter. 

* 

Soup riadc 
of bouoK, 
ricfc, rar- 
rota, and 
turnips; 
Buot dump- 
ling^, on- 
ions, pota- 
toes. 

Tea, b» ad 
and butter. 

•r 

L-j' 

Tea, bread, 
soup. 

Tnu^ 

Tea. bread i 
and butter. 1 

0 1 

Boiled rice 
j with bones, 
j vegetables. 

bread 
^nd butter. 

1 

i Tea, bread, 
j soup. 

t 

Fri. . 

Tea, broad 
and butter. 

« 

; Suet pud- 
ding baked 
In oven, po- 
t a t 0 e 8, 
greens, ^ 

"^ea, bread 
J butter if 

Tea, bread. 

Sat. , . 

Toa, bread 
and drip- 
ping (from 
bones or 
meat). 

-ji. 

Bread and 
d ripping 
or sugar, j 
tea. 



Vea, broad 
^buttci* if 
*j.ny left). 

Tea, bread.^ 


Tto Uby Is fed on pewl barley aiTi miiu (one pint being used each 
day), ^otlmee the man takes wltY him a pleoe of bread and butter, 
or dry bread, to eat between breakfuf j., ^ 





BUDGETS. 


^fudy No* IV. ^-Oxfordshire, 

I Man, wif^ three soni? agftd fi^e and a half, three, 
^d fifteen months, and^one daughter aged eight. 
Total Weekly EA:4r7QS of Family. 


Man's wage ... i * . iSs. 

Extra^earyingfl in course of tlfe year, £2, 12b. 

Rent of cottage, Is. ‘vj. per week, 
of allotment, 4s. per year. 

Th^'Si^hs seem to be facing the darkness with 
10 immediate hope of the dawn, ^lobsrt Leigh 
B a general llibourer earAmg 13s. a week, as a 
nle, and 17s. a teek, with b%er, for three months 
n the year at the outside. This year he had 
filly, August, and not mdTe than three weeks 
n September. The more extensive use of^jjjfli- 
ihinery in recent years has reduced overtime. 

In the winter and spring he works a*good deal 
it digging stones out of some pits which are on 
:he land of his employer. But sometimes Jh©* 
veather makes this impossible. 

“ I remembef one week in December he waafour 
lays at home,” says his wife. “ And in February 
the pit was flooded>».he had three days af home, 
and then had to ask tha master to find him some- 
thing eke to do. We w(fe half hungered to death.” 
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The stones, when dfg out of these pits, are 
sold te neighbouring fajmers for road-rnending. 

This last sumn^n he| ly'o'ke a rib, ^d was ofi 
work for four wefeks. |.Thi8 meant 10s. a week 
from the parish, 6ind %n increased burden of debt. 

Mp. Leigh lives in nightmare. This winter 
she hopes* to pay off a few shillings of debt, 
because «Squire James’s coals will be given a^y 
at Christmas — 6 cwt. to the poorest J^.xiiilies — 
and that* will* set a little of the wage free, un- 
less, of course, Leigh has to lose^ime through 
the weather. But tKe fact is thdt for years they 
have been living a trifle above their income. 

“ How much do yoif suppose you owe altogether 
tq^the shops you deal with ? Ten pounds ? ” 

“R will be alUthat — more.” 

“ But How da ycm manage to get so much 
credit ? That’s what puzzles one.” 

“ Oh, we have to go where any one will give us 
a bit of cretjit. *Tliey won’t let it run here in the 
village— I go miles sometimes. And when th^ 
worry, we have to pay a bit off and go short. It 
isn’t as if we wei e extravagwLr I’ve had no new 
clothes since I’ve been mar/ed. One of the children 
is oS school to-day for w|^t of a pair of shoes*” 
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She jvaf, obviously a respectable, honest, hard- 

f orking w^man. The r$om .was neatly kept, 
lough very poor. Bui sh| looked simply 
eighed down with care. It was written on her 


Me that she could not pay'her way. 
j “ I sjeep all right till about twelve,” she tfaid, 
I and then I wai.e? and begin^ worrying about 
and how to get things. Last night 
lay a^’Cried for a couple of hours.” 


n'hc last do^ctor’s fee o| a guinea is not paid, 
pd she is expecting another child. Again, they 
My P*iy Is. 3d. rent, but their ganden is very 
pall. Their allotment w also small : allot- 


lents are rather dear in this village. They 
eve— in the latter end of November— only thfCS' 
r four boilings* of greens, ^a few tujpips and 
ersnips, and a bushel of potkoe's left. 

Possibly greater knowledge of food values 
%ht enable Mrs. Leigh to get.ihore nouriSi^ 
ent out of her weekly expenditure I still, one 
a hardly cidl it luxurious or extravagW. 
lie coal bill coul^ardly be reduced; for a 
Oman with a youn^amily, in a comfortless, 
«ughty cottage, wheil washing-day comes once 
week, cwt. is littK enough. Perhaps now 
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I 

and then they pick up wood cn()ligk ti spare 

iVie weekly Init lliis is jnciore likely 

to happen when, the xluldreu are rather older. 
The bud^^et allows nothin/,' whatever for expenses 
of clothing, iind nothing for paying off debts. 
In respect of debt, siicli people l)econi» so*uflerly 
despondent tha^ they go oh sinking lower and ,, 
lower into the mire, as long as tradcs'pc^iy^ltrwiS 
allow them to do so. The outlook is ’sufficiently 
depressing, nnd the wgjtter 1ms onl^^ just begun. 

Tlicrc is a deficiency of 39 per cent, of protein 
in this iandly's dietary, and ^o! 21 per cent, oi 
energy value. One-^enth of the food consumed 
is home produce. 

EXFENDtTURK DURING TmCAL WEHK IN NOVEMBER 1912. 


r J- d. \ «. d. 

aV \lw. bm •^^\ . . . . 2 a \ l^ ovt. coal .... I 10| 

I Biouo flour . . . .Oil, Inrturanoe .... 0 8 

1 ib. lanl 0 7, Soap, soda, blacking, 

I'v*). butWr . . . 0 salt, etc 0 3| 

r Ib. cocoa . . . 0 2 j Oil and candles ... 0 3 

J|lbs. bacon . , . .10 1 1 oz. tobacco . . . . 0 3^ 

si IH. pork .18: WfKxi 0 2 

3 pUiU aeivaratcd milk , 0 IJ 3 llw. sugar .... 0 6 
I 8uet ^ — . 

t lb. tea "^1 \ ^ 13 4 

Haat ' ^ I 


Hom» Produo* c-oNsr kd iwtuno thi ’Wni. 
I6i Ibt, poUtoe*. ^ 4Jbi. tttnupt. 

6 Ibf. reeoi. 
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8S 


Mfjftr Of Meals pbovitito Dimnro thi Wsait. 


• 

il^r.iAFAST. 

DikkeI. 

Tea. 

StTPPER. 


Btjw. . 

1 Tca^ bread 
ana butter 
or lard. 

1 Itoaat meat, 
suet • pbd* 
ding, j>(Ka- 
toea.gr-ens, 
tunupH. 

Ti)a, brood 
• and butter, 
c^ke. 

Broad and 
butter, co- 
cos. 


Alcwr. I T<'e, bread 

, 1 i.ruJ butter 

• 1 lard. 

i 

TuaaT^^a, bread 
and butter 
or J/tnI. 

1 

Veg(*tablt)8 

and P"d- 
ding fried 

yp- 

Tea, bread 

ami butUir 
or lard.^ 

(^f^^n has* 
vt^e tables 
warmed.) 

Broad and 

biitto^ co- 
coa. 

• 


j Bread and , 'I'ea, bread 
b u t t e r. j and butter 
(Washing 1 or iardf 
day.) ^ 1 

1 Bread and 
! butter, co- 
•ooa. 

0 

Wkd.. : Tca^ bff^d 

1 and buUor 

l1:“_ 

PotatocaJ Tea, hreatl 
bread amn aiul b\itt<*r 
butter orl or lival. 

j lard. I (Man baa 

1 , potatoes.) 

Bread and 
butter, co- 
coa. ! 

TntTB. 

7Va, bread 
and lard or 
butter. 

• 

Suet pud- 
ding, pota- 
toes, greens. 

Tea, bread 
and lard. 
(Man has 
vetotables 
and pud- 
diifg.) 

Bread and 
butter, 

Fbl . 

Tea, bread 
and lard or 

butter. 

• 

Beat of suet 
p u d <1 i n g, 
potatoes, 
boiled ba- 
con. • 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or Jsrd. 
(Maik bas a 
little bacm 
and vegeta- 
bles.) 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

• 

Sax. . 

Tea, bread 
and butWt:i 
or lard. 

Bread and 
n, s^^rape, tea. 

Tea, broad 
and lard. 

Bread * and 
Sard, tea. 

• 


One in the family only hai lapper (woman). 

I«igb takes his (knner witb ilm to work. This ooneifti of a little 
b$ti or fciooa, bread and baUt/ or lard, cocoa or tea. 


ii HOW Tp: LABOURER LIVES, 

Study No, Vl-^Oxfordshire, * 

Man, wife, one s«n«ag4d'6ix, and two daughters 
aged eight and three. ' 


Total Weekly 'Earnings of Family. 


Wage — 



Man . 

13 

0 

Wife . . .» 

0, 



13-^ 

if 

Extra cartiingR In course, of the year, £3. 



Kent of cottage, la. 3d. pef week. f 



Rent of allotment, £1, H^Js. per year. ^ 



< • 

The Allens are a cheery, plucky family. 

When 


the interviewer called on them, it was dinner- 
ime ; but Mrs. Allen had just finished, so she 
could talk. Her< father, a hale old man of over 
seventy, with adresh colour and a benignant 
expression, was sitting at the table finishing his 
Her husband had taken lunch with liim, 
and would .not 'be back*- till teatime. The old 
man generally comes to dinner twq or three timS 
a week, as he has no one at home to look after 
him, ai\d on these occasion' he generally brings 
a bit of bacon ” with j him to replenish the 
Allen larder— not more, ^lowever, than half a 
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pound •or •a ^und in like week at the ojit- 
8ide. • * * . •*, 

Asked whether they thdught^that the current 
stfiuiding wage of 13s. enough, the Allens 
were unanimous. 

“ fVe* don’t ikink nothing abqut it ; .we know 
’tain’t ! ” ^ 

added, — 

Everything’s dear except hard wyk, and 
you can hav^ as much %as you like of that, 
cheap I ” 

Pressed to expFain how she sperft her 18s. 
weekly, Mrs. Allen began* to enumerate the 
various items. We soon found that we had 
got up to 15s. 6d., and the old^ man obserfeSC 
in a satisfied manner, — 

“ I thought you was putting down more than 
you had 1 ” 

“But perhaps you (ij spend more than you 
have t ” 

“ No, we keep in the ISs., unless we get into 
debt; and when*^^^ get in you have to get 
out**— a statement that might have hem ccm* 
tested. ^ 

So w( began againg ^d thrashed the subject 

3 « • 
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out. Mrs. AUen’s n^ghbour, a &U; htodsome 
woman, whose (j^ hn^bdnd was earning 15s. a 
week, and who had a^daughter working, came in 
and assisted. She ^ave it as her opinion that 
for a labourer’s wife with a young family to 
get into debt wa^ “ not a sin.” This V^as a gener- 
ous statement, as she herself had tried to keep 
a little shop, and had been compelled up 

becaus&of bad debts. 

The Allens have a darge allotment— 19 chains 
-for which they prty 30s. a year. 1 heir potatoes 
last from fhe beginning of August to the end of 
March, or about eight months in the year. This 
^J^r they dug up seven sacks. 

>Vhen the hnsband works overtime, at harvest 
and haymaking, hie master offers him the choice 
between beer and beer money, and as he chooses 
money his wage amounts to 19s. weekly for 
about ten^werirs in the year. 

“ We never seem to be any better off for it,” 
they say. The rent of the allotment, clothing, 
and My inevitable expe^.K.. that arise during 

the year have to be met out of this “summer 
money.” 

Mrs. Alim’s father Hamked with a chn/»lfl« 
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that some time ago he had a woman who had ^ 
formerly in th^. wolkhouse to look ai(^er 
"lim. He has flie pen5i<^n, and^sometimes earns 
i little as well. But, he ccintinaed, — 

The old gal said she w^^s^used to a change of 
Uet where sheM been. She didn’t like my diet. 
Chey liVe better in the workhqpse than we do 
lere.” 

There is a deficiency of 26 per cent, of protein 
l^his family’s dietary, and of 7 .per ^ent. of 
oaergy value. ^ One-sixth t)f the food consumed 

6 home producef and 2 per cint. is given. 

• ♦ 

Exfenditvrb durino Typical Week ik November 1912. 


«. (f. I • i. 4, 

llw. flour . . . .08 Rent of cottage (3 

28 lU. bread . . . .30 rooms) 13 

8 ib&. pudding bcuf ..18 Oil and candles . . .03^ 

I lb. oorrante . . . , , 0 3 1^ owt. of eoal ... 1 10| 

I lb. lard (cooking) . . 0 3^ Insur»nce ^ . .9.03 

Jib. tea 0 9 I 

SlbRscgar .... 0 10 > 13 1 

1 lb. batter ..,.13' Balance towards clothing 0 3^ 

I lb, suet ..... 0 3 1 • 

3 pinto new milk ... 0 4| is * 13 4| 

4 bloaters 0 3 ! * — — 


Home FloAice consumed during the Week. 
35 lbs. potatoes. I 3 lbs. turnips. 

3 lbs. ^routii , I 3 Iba parsnips. 

4 ol onlona 

Ourr coEEUKio litmoia lai Wsii. 

1 lb. btoM* 

I 
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Itero OF Ifuu PFopsBD Dtrmms TO* Win. 
BinuFiit. , Tn. | sirrpn. 

ranta.bread ter. 

- and butter. 


Tea, bread 
and butter. 


Tea, bread 
and butter. 


Tea, bread 
and Irutter. 


Tea, bread 
and butter.' 


Tea, brt4kd 
and buttet*. 


Bloaters, pota- 
toes, tea (man 
, takes meat and 
bread with hiraj. 

Broth (made with 
meat and on- 
ions), potatoes 
(man takes bread 
with hJIta). 

« 

Suet pudding 
with currants, 
bacon, potatoes, 
iwedjs (man 
takes bread and 
I butter with him). 

Currant dump- 
ling, bacon, 

. br#ad (man 
takes bread and 
•crap of bacon 
with him}. 

Suet pudding ' 
withoum^tg,po. 
tatoes, parsnips 
(man takes bre^ 
and butter with 
him). 


Tea, bread None, 
and butter 
(bJoaterahd 
potatoes 
for man)... 

Tea, bread None, 
and butter 
(man has 
meat out of 
brolf^* and 
potato^^). 

Tea, bread None, 
and butter 
(man has 
bacon and 
regetables). 

Tea, bread None, 
a^d butter 
(man has 
dumpling 
and scrap 
of bacon). 

Tea, wiid Nonet " 
and butter 
(man has 
vegetables 
and pud- 
ding). 


Tea. bread Broad and butW} tea. hread 
and butter, tea (man takes and batter, 
bread and (gutter 
with him),' I 




BUDGiaS. 


I^tudy No, J^L^Bexkshire. 

Man, wife, two sons ^ed five and three and 
a half, and two daughter^ aged two and seven 
months. 

•Tocal Weekly Earnings op FAMiigr. 

t, d, 

Man’jfwage 12*0 

Perquisites — 

Cottage and garden, say . , . ^ . 2^ 0 

U 0 

Extra eamillfes ii* the course of the year, 15 b. 

The Carrs are people wl^ hitherto have just 
managed to pay their way. Carr has IXs. weekly 
and his cottage, and there are four children 
under school age. Probablj; they havg not yet 
come to the period of most acute stress, but 
thmgs are quite difficult enough. 

Kie pint of milk a d|y sent by *the one Lady 
Bountiful of this neighbourhood — not herself 
rich — makes a good deal of difference. And 
most of the clothqs. are given. 

^ I have big things given, and make little ones 
out of them,” says Mrs. Carr. 

Of odurse there is dways the problem of shoes 
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an^ clothes for the im, who gftsVefy little 
overtime. He general labourer^ but has to 
go twice on Sunday— for about ^ hours alto- 
gether— to look after the horses or cattle. He 
is a sturdy, capable-looking fellow, with a deeply- 
rooted distrust (\f politics and politicisCiis.* 

“ I r^ad the paper,” he says, ‘‘ and,my father 
read it before me — and they’ll never do any- 
thing. Jhey, promise before the election, but 
it’s a different thing afeerwards.” 

He thinks that it is absolutory ilhpossible to 
get the labourers to combine" when their living 
is so precarious, and so many men are^ ready 
to fill the place of a man who “ stands out.” 

And he is quite sure that the wealthier classes, 
like the# politician^, will “ never do anything 
useful.” In short, he is a pessimist, but a hard- 
working, peaceful pessimist. His luxury is an 
ounce of tobacco — Navy cut — every week. He 
nevw touches beer ; and in his spare time iie 
works hard at the garden, with the sage reflec- 
tion that many people are wor?e off than himself. 

WitB care, they make the potatoes last the 
whole year round, though they could easily 
more; and they have gr^ns and othfc vege- 

^ f 



tables for some months as well. Ln gave 16 s. . 
as the estimate o| what he had earned 

by overtime, this year.# * 

There is a deficiency ot 29 pej cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 11 per cent, of 
energy value. Nearly 10 per cent, of the food 
consfimed ,was home produce, ^d 6 per cent, 
was given.^ • ^ 


ExPaSDITURB DUaiNO 

Tyticxl Wmk IB Novbmbir 1912. 



9. 

d. 

• m 

«. 

d. 

SiHli^reeh bBef ^piakot) 

1 

9 

^ap and soda . . 

0 

2i 

28 Iba. bread . ^ . 

3 

2i 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 


J atone flour . . m . 

0 

H 

In8dl*anco (for all the 



1| lbs. dripping (1 lb. »u. 



family) , . . 

0 

9 

perior and ^ lb. inferior 



Weekly newspaper . . 

0 

1 

quality) ..... 

0 

10 

« 

— 

— 

1 lb. rice 

0 

2 


11 

6 

4 lb. tea . . . . . 

0 

4 




6 Ibt. tngar .... 

1 

0 

Balance towards sboet, 



1 lb. oatxneal • • • 

0 

2 

clothe8,»and houacbold 



1 lb. cheeae .... 

0 

4i 

sundrlfts » • •• » 

* • 

0 

7 

1 owt. ooal .... 

1 

3 


— 


Wood 

0 

2 


12 

0 

1 quart oil, oandlee and 




— 

— 

matohee 

0 

H 

• 



Homi Pboducb 

• 

covsnuBD nunnro thi Wbex. 



12 lb« pofatoea. 


2 lbs. tumipe. 



Ibe. aavoya. 



2 lbs. pareuipt. 



61 Ibt. tprou^ 



1 lb. onlont. 




Gterr covscaiiD Duanro thi Wan;. 
7 pinta new mlUu 
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Mwm Of Mialb providid doewo thi Wwik. 


• 

Brraktast. } DnwRB. 


Sow. . . . 

Bread anfl drip- 
ping;^,Jdge. 

« 

Boast meat, 

'baked potatoes, 
pudding, made 
with flour, 

dripping, etc. 

I’ea, bread and 
dripping. 

Mok. . . . 

• 

Bread and milk, 
bread and drip- 
pint^, tea. 

A- 

Sunday’s pud- 
ding frlwi up, 
meat, greens, 
I)otatdb8. 

Tea, bread and 
dtJpplrg. 

tumsTTTT 

Bread and drip- 
ping, porridge, 
tea. 

.Moat, boiled 

rioe, potatoes, 
vegetables. 

— 

Tea, bread and 
dripping. 

Ww>. . 7*7 

Bro^ and milk, 
bread and drip- 
; ping, tea. ^ 

Stewed meat 
onions, rice, por 
tatot^H, and par- 
snips. • 

dripping. 

A' 

Thub. . . 

Bread and drip- 
ping, porridge, 
tea. <' 

[ Meat pudding 
' (with remain- 
der of meat), 
potatoes. 

Tea, bread and 
dripping. 

Frl . . . 

Bread and au- 
ger, b^ and 
milk, tea. 

Boiled dump- 
ings, bread, 
potatoes. ' 

Tea, bread and 
dripping. 

Sat. . . . 

Bread, ^rridgo, | 
tea. 

Boiled rice (with 
sugar), bread. 

Tea, bread and 
sugar. 


lad ^ ^ hnrnkim 

* "ilf '•"* 0" “IgW «>. mw 

Mi • ^^riok of tea on his return from ihoppljig, 




BUDGETS. 


7* 


Sitidy No. .VI f. — Berkshire. 

Man, wife, one son aged ten, and five daughters 
eiged twelve, eight, se\»in, five, and fourteen 
months. 


• r#TAL Weekly Earnings op Family. 

• s. d. 

Man wage * . . 12* 0 

Perquisites — 

Cottage and garden, say . . ^ . 2 0 


U 0 


Extra eamthgs m the course of ^he year, £2. 

• • 


Mrs. Bell is a buxom, opep-faced woman, cheery 
and energetic, capable on occasion probably of 
giving people ‘‘ the dark side of her tongue.” 

There are eight at home, mcluding ^fither and 
mother. The eldest girl — fourteen — is now away 
in service, and self-supporting. They make their 
living room of what is really ^e back room, 
since the other, though large and {)leasant, is 
very cold, ancf requires more fuel in winter. As 
it is, they use 2 ^wt. of coal a week in the winter 
months. The man goes to work at 4.80, and 
comes back to breakfast at 6, and a fire is burn- 
ing frcto about 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., by which time 
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• 

the family is generally in bed. Washing-day, 
too, requires a good deal of fuel when there are 
eight to wash foa, and all the villagers are very 
particular about having the children neat, clean, 
and “ like other children.” 

At pres<jnt they are only cooking potatoes three 
times a week, at, the rate of'4| lbs. a^day, that 
they may last for a good part of the winter, 
though even so they will hardly see January 
out. Then either ther,^ will be po^-.vtJes ti/' miy 
or more bread. Of greens they ht*d a great 
many in the summer ; and at present they are 
cooking carrots, parsnips, or cabbages twice a 
week. Perhaps these vegetables thus used will 
last till Christmas. 

Tliey ^ill not touch their “ seed potatoes,*’ 
That would mean buying more, and they cannot 
afiord it. Possibly with more work put into it 
the garden— a lerge one— might yield more ; but, 
considering' the hours many of these men work 
already, the wonder is that they spend as much 
time as tliey do on their o^x land, patiently 
digging or planting till it is almost too dark to 
see. Of course, they know that if they did not 
they would positively starve. 



BUDGETS. 


7 « 

Tliere^s gunday work. The man goes twice 
a day* for three or four Aours altogether* There 
is an hour for dinner^ and pi indefinite time 
for breakfast, sometimes half an hour, some- 
times three-quarters of an* hour, sometimes only 
twenty’ tiiinutes, as, — 

“ If they loses their cattle tliey has to go and 
find theifi.” * • 

Mrs. Bell sorely grudges the ounce of tobacco 
c^.vj'iugjjglj^early every week b/ h'^r* husband. 
But he alj'ays contends, “^If I didn’t have that, 
I should want ^nore food I ” whijidi seems to 
settle the question. 

The value of jam is another debatable point. 
It is certainly good for the children ; but Mrs.** 
Bell never buys it as a substitute for margarine, 
for the following reason : — * • * 

If they eat jam, it includes more bread — 

ey eats more ! If I cut a slice of bread and 
put margarine on it, ifiay be two slices will do ; 
but if I put. jam on it, it’ll be, ‘ MummjT, give 
me another slice ’ That’s my conclusion rfbout 
jam.” ^ 

Her views are very pronounced about a good 
many.otber things. 
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I 

“People think we’re well off bepau^e we’ve 
the house free. What^I ^ay to ’em is, ‘ We 
can’t eat the housef.’ 

She thinks that “ so many children are allotted 
to every one ” — one way of meeting the Mal- 
thusian problem. She also has a theology of 
her own, which she finds comforting. In speak- 
ing of art old gentleman who used to drive past 
— a wealthy, but not very generous person — she 
remarked,' — 

“ And when he wei^t past I always jaid, ‘ Ah, 
old man, wljen you die, you yvon’t take any- 
thing with you — only yourself.’ And he is dead ; 
and,” witli deep satisfaction, “ he could only 
lake himself. He left all his money behind 
him ! But I thhxk,” she addedv “ them that 
have the least now will have the most then. 
We’ve got hell here, we have ; we shall get some- 
thing good ! But I believe hell’s their place 
what don’t look after the poor.” 

And Mrs. Bell beamed with exultation. Her 
faith 'in immortality Ls unquestioning and child- 
like, and* she evidently looks forward keenly to 
getting even witli a good many people in the 
future life. 



BUDGETS. TJf 

the real trpuble in this household 
is debt. To be sure, tliere ^re natural longings 
for something different In the way of food, some- 
thing noice. One gels weary of buying “the 
meanest you can ” in every department. But 
that i«v6mce would be noUiing if^ one could 
pay one’s way. 

“ I’d rather go without myself than be owing,” 
says Mrs. Bell ; “ but when the children haven’t 
have to tr)%to get it wh^re you can. 
And the kist baby cost 9s.% and Gs. for a woman, 
and 28. for wasihing, and everything went to 
ruin.” , 

There is a little debt perhaps •at half a dozen 
shops, including those represented by the men 
who come rdlind. It cannot’ be a ^eat deal, 
but it means endless worry. I^eople are naturally 
reticent about those things, but I imagine that 
the debts incurred by J:he Bells, jdhiefly for bread, 
partly for shoes and boots, must ahnount to £4 
or £6, 

The coal, too, is a problem. They generally 
buy it half a ton at a time ; but just? now the 
farmer is going to buy them a ton, which they 
win pay for when Mr. Bell is earning rather 
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more. Then at Christn^s a charity i)el6ng^-ng to 
tlie parish gives several hundredweights of coal 
to the poorest farfiilies, so that coal money will 
for a time be liberated for the payment of debts. 
Mrs. Bell calculated, however, that all the extra 
money earned by^ tlie man did not amoifnt to 
more than £2 in tjie year. So one can cee what 
a perpetual struggle life is. 

Clothes^ are, ,in the main, a matter of charity. 
One lady in the village’ gives Mrs. a good 
many old clothes, ancf also a pint of idilk a day. 
Tliey need n'ew blankets badly ; but to buy a 
pair by instalments would mean a drain of a 
shilling per week on the exchequer during these 
months when least food from the garden is avail- 
able. 

“ If you donT pay the shilling, Fll fetch back 
the blankets,” says the salesman ; and the result 
is that the blankets are not bought. 

The budget shows a slight excess of expendi- 
ture pver income, which must not 6e aDowed to 
continue. The saved coal monej;, which ought 
to mean additional food, will have to wipe off 
this and some back debts as well, not to mention 
shoes, which are a constant drain. And it will 
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be clear that any relief of the stress is only* 
obtained t}ir6ugh charity^ * 

The tea •seems e?rtfavagaj]tY^ lb. ; but they 
ase it at every meed. The mhn takes no beer, 
and now that fewer vegctfibles are being used, 
and that winter has come, they all like “ a warm 
drink.” • 

There .’s a deticiency of 34 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 20 per cent, of 
energy value. One-thirteenth of .the fpod con- 
sumed \s^ftune produce, •and one- twentieth is a 
gift. 


ExpiNnrruBi dueeho TrriCAL Week in Ndvembbb 1912, 



s. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

4S lbs. bread . . 

. . 6 

0 ! Oil and candles . . 

. 0 

4 

J stone flour . 

. . 0 

f)J Tobacco . . • • 

. 0 

3J* 

6 lbs. sugar . . 

. . 1 

0 Insurance . • • • 

. 0 

3 

3 lbs. rbillcni inuttoif 

. . 1 

0 

— 

— 

2 lbs. margarine . 

. . 1 

0 • • • 

12 

7 

2 cwt. coal 

. . 2 

6 


...... 

Soap, soda, blue . 

. . 0 

8 




Hom PbODUCI CONSirittl) DURlNf^THl Wxxs. 
1 8 lbs. potatoes. I 2 Ibtt. carrots.* 

4 Ibs.^voyi. I 2 lbs. parsnips. 


Gm CONSUMID DtTRlNO TBl WUX. 
* 

7 pints new milk 
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MRNU of MhaLS PBOVIDID DITRUTO THB WbBK. 


• 

Breaefast, 

f Dinner, 

— ^ — 

Stni. . . . 

Bread snd Inpr- 
garlne, tc[a. 

t 

Mutton, greens 
ofid potatoes, 
tea. 

Teli, bread and 
margarine. 

Mon. . 

Bread and mar- 
garine, tea. ' 

Breful and mar- 
garine, tea 

(washing - day, 
so nothing 

cooked). 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Tubs. . . . 

Rrcjwl and mar- 
garine, tea. 

Meat (for man), 
potatoes, boiled 
pudding, t<ia 
(pudding made 
with flour and 
^fat or mar- 
garine). 

Tea, ‘bread and 
margarine. 

WlD. . . . 

Brt'ad and mar- 
gprino, too. 

Meat (for manf. 
broad and mar- 
garine, tea. 

j Tea, bread and 

1 margarine. 

True. . . 

Bread and mar-^' 
gariue, tea. 

Meat (for man), 
potatoes, par- 
snips, carrots, 
tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Fw. , . . 

Brood ahd au- 
1 gar, tea._ « 

Meat (for man), 
potatoes, dump- 
lings, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
sugar. 

Sat . . . 

Brood and su- 
gar, tea. 

c 

Bread and mar- 
garine, scrap 
of moat (for 
roan), tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 


No lupper. The pint of inilk which is given daily Is mainly uied 
for baby. ' 




BUDGEiS. 


8i 


No, V 11 1. ^Bedfordshire* ^ 

Man, wife, three *sons ten, eight, and 
seven, and three daughters aged thirteen, five, 
and two. , 

Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 

* wage •. . . •14 b. 

Rent of v-ottage and garden, Is. 8d.^er week. • 

Rei ^ of allotment, Gs. 6d. per year. 

N ) extra earnings. 


Thougirat present Mr. Barrington is working at 
a rural lime- kiln and not on the land, we have 
included the budget of the household, since he 
receives the normal rurallabourer’s wage, even 
to the extent of being docked in wet weather.. 
There are no perquisites and there is no over- 
time, as the “ works ” have^ be<?n slacif for some 
years. 

It is a poor village, in which thf ohly charities 
are for the occupants f)f cottages under a par- 
ticular landlord, or the attendants at a partkular 
place of worship, and the Barringtons do* not 
belong to €ithe:>of these classes. They are now 
a little better off than they were, by virtue of 
the allotment which they have begun to rent — 
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It rood, at 6s. 6d. yearly. The soil is productive, 
and jvill supply a good pany vegetables. 

In spite of thi^f the nourishment ’ is terribly 
inadequate. The school doctor visited the family 
recently to complain , that the children, though 
clean and evidently well cared for, were under- 
fed; but when ke heard the amount of the 
income, he could only say, Poor souls i ” 

The remark, taken in connection with the 
abnormaUy low amount of nutritive value wjii ch 
this family obtains, r^nUnded us of 'Che worS of 
a woman living in the same distHct. She was 
speaking of a former neighbour, who had faced 
tlie Barrington probleiii on the Barrington wage. 

, And how did she manage ? ’’ we asked. 

‘‘ Oh, she died I” 

The fandly under review seems to be on the 
way to a similar solution of the problem. 

There is a deficiency of 49 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s 'dietary, and of 42 per cent, of 
energy value. One-seventh of the food consumed 
is hc«ne produce. 



BUDGETS, 


EXPlKoFrUR* DURING TyPIOAL WrUK in OCJTOBIR 1912. 


? oz. teft 
lbs. sii}{ar 
u oz. 1ft rd . 

^ lb. b\itt<'r 
II lbs. brt'ftd 

S lbft.Jlank iK'of 
gallon ifki'.irtiw] milk 
lb. ofttmeal . 

IxtttI' gvtigA- ale 
^ lb. rioe . , 

|1 lb. jam . . . 

I '• 


1 ^ t. goal .... 
1 quart 8ll and candles . 
Washing materials, black 
1|^, laces, etc. 
Insurance .... 


Balance towards shoes 
an<l clSthing . .• . 


Hom PBODUCa CONSUMED V)URINO THE WeKK. 
30 lbs. pofaitoes. 1 2 lbs. parsnips. 

4 iba. cabbage. 1 1 J lbs. omon;.. 


• 

i. 

d. 

1 lOi 

0 

H 

0 

6 

0 

3 

13 


0 

H 

14 

0 


Gift consumed during the Week, 
i lb. golden syrup. 
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Muru or Meals pbotilxd dubxsq Tibs Week 


• ^ 



Breakfast. 

r 

Pinner. 

Tea. ‘ 

Supper. 

Sun. . 

Broad and 
lard, tea. 

Meat, pota- 
toes, cab- 
bagp. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Bread and 
lard, tea. 

Mon. 

Meat and 
bread (for 
m«n), broad 
and lard, 
(^tea. < 

Potatoes, 

parsnips. 

Tea, bread 
and lard. 

Bread . and 
lard. tea. 

y 

Tubs. 

Meat and 
bread (for 
jpan), bread 
and lard, 
tea. 

Potatoes, 

cabbage. 

Tea, broad 
and syrup. 

Broad and 
lard, tea. 



> 


Wed. 

Meat and 
bread (for 
man), por- 
ridge, tea. 

Potatoes, 

broth. 

Tea, bread 
an(’ syrup. 

Bread and 
lard, ginger 
ale. 

Thur, 

Meat and 
bread (for 
man), bread 
and lard, 
tea. 

Kice, jam. 

Tea, bread 
and lard. 

Porridge. 

Fri. 

^ i 

Meat and 
bread (for 
man), broad 
and lard, 
tea. ' 

i Meat, pota- 
toes, par- 
snips, on- 
ions. 

Tea, broad 
and jam. 

Bioe, bmd 
and syrup, 
tea. 

Sat. 

« 

Moat' and 
bread (for 
man), bread 
and lanl, 
tea. 

Meat and 
bread. 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

• 

Bread and 
lard, tea. 



BUDGETS. 



Sivdy No, — Essex. 

I Man, v/ifef, one son aged five* two daughters 
ped three and one. 

I Tjtal Weekly Earnings of Family. 

I wage . 168 . 

Extra earnings in coi^rse of the year, £2, 128* (man, £2 ; 
roman, 12sV Count' rbalanced by ofPtime. 

I Rent of (jottage, £6 per year. 

The Bilans are people^who, one let?". s1;rongIy, 
^ught to bf in a more stable economic position. 
IThey are botli, by birth and training, built for 
■espectable security, and insecurity wears them 
)ut. Harry Burton, a thoroughly wholesome, 
Endustrious young fellow (for he is still young), 
is the son of an old gamekeeper, a trusted servant 
on the estate of a very wealthy man? About 
ten years ago he married a woman three years 
older than himself, who had proved extremely 
competent in ‘‘ service,’^ and was*fitted in every 
way to be a good wife euad mother. He wrffe in 
regular work when they married, and they had 
saved enough to furnish the house nic^y and 
make a fair start. 

The prospect was as rosy as that of an agricul<* 
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tural labourer on 15s. a week could be^ but there 
carflie illness. Harry Burton was laid aside for 
months, and lost^iS regular work. I’hey passed 
through great straits, and every valuable be- 
longing to the wife ‘was sold, while the house 
began to look bare and comfortless. L’-^'bkily, 
old Mr. and Mrs.* Burton, wlvi live in the village, 
did all 'they could; but for them tlie young 
couple would possibly have been forced into the 
workhodse. A womai^ with a babj^^d a sick 
husband to look aflfcr cannot go *oi^- to work. 
As it was,, they pulled throiigh ; and Harry 
Burton got back to work again, though his work 
has never since been absolutely regular. He is 
a day labourer merely, and they often suffer 
acutely from tlrc incidence of “off-time,” even 
though tTiey are* in a better position than many 
people, inasmuch os old Mr. Burton, the game- 
keeper, uses all his influence to get Horry some 
work on the eslate when things are very bad. 

l^e annual rent of the four-roomed cottage is 
heaVy — £6— paid every January. They never 
try to fet aside any money weekly towards this 
gum, relying upon harvest money and the sale 
of garden produce. Fortunately, they have an 
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excellent *^apdeii, which, while the children^ are 
young, supplies them w/th vegetables for the 
greater part of the yeart and }S[elds a margin for 
ptv^t— in cabbages, let tree, onions, etc. They 
hayf occahionally to buy po^tatoes. 

Ha\y Burton gives his witg 12s. put of his 
ISs. when he hi.s ft full week,, reserving 3s. for 
his own elothing, club, insuiance, and other per- 
sonal expenses. He does pt snujke, but takes ' 
a glass of beep now and then. 

The hamst money comes to about £2. Some- 
times Mrs. Burton earns a little by field work. 
This summer she took the children with her, 
and earned 12s. by picking potatoes. With this, 
she bought boots for the boy ^d girl, slippers* 
for the boy, socks and stoctings for h«rself and 
the children, and had her own shoes mended. 
She would have worked another eight days for 
another 12s., but the bai)y’s illness* prevented it. 

The three children are well cared for, an^ are 
commonly caBed “lovely children.” But. the 
youngest is distinctly less healthy than the othei 
two. And one close friend of the family, Vho has 
helped them in various ways, says that they have 
lost soihethmg in the^ years of stress and anxiety, 
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some ideal of daintiness — no othet word Could 
be found to characjenze the exquisite neatness 
of the Burton manage fdr some years after they 
married, or their punctilious care for the first 
baby when it came. It might have becn^ bbm 
in the pui:ple ! 

But ^oubtless esome ideals'^have to go in this 
rough-and-tumble world, and the Burtons have 
kept thejr sha^e in honesty, industry, and affection. 

There is a deficiency^ of 7 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of *5 p§r cent, of 
energy valufe. One quarter of flie food consumed 
is home produce. 


Kxpkkdituub DUBiwa Typical Wkxk ik Skptbmbbb 1912. 



«. 

d. 

< 

«. 

d. 

^ lb. ouiTAnti . . . , . 

6 

1 

1 lb. liver 

0 

4 

i lb. tea 

0 

4* 

1 lb. suet 

0 

2 

4 lbs. sugar .... 

0 10 

i lb. dripping . . . 

0 

2* 

J lb. cocoa 

0 

4 

4 ibs. fresh herrings 

0 

3 

2 lbs. Quaker oats. * . . 

0 

6 

1 quart oil .... 

0 

8 

1 lb. cheese . , . 

0 

9 

^ Clothing club. , . . 

0 

2 

ilb.rioe . • . . . 

0 

U 

Soap, matches . . . 

0 

3 

^owtfooal . . . . 

0 

8 

• 

— 

— 

7 new milk . . . 

1 

2 


12 

Oi 

16 Iba. bread .... 

2 

0 

Man’s pocket money for 



i stone flour, and Id. 



olcthlng, insurance, 



baking ^wder . . . 

0 


chib, etc 

3 

0 

1 lb. butter .... 

0 

6 


— 

— 

|lb.)ard 

0 

H 


16 

Oi 

SUM. steak . . . . 

2 

3 


— 





W’ 


Homb Pbo!>x7cb ooKiviau> xnmora fsi Wibx, 

* IBs. poUUm. j 1} Ibi. Applet. 

4 lbs. beam. v 2 lbs. jam. 

• • 


Kliru OF MbAU PBOVfDlD DVBDTO TEl WiH^ 


V . 

Bebikfist. 

FIbnbb. 

Til. 

« 

Tea* porrldgvj, 
and but- 
ter or drlpplns- 

Beef, potatoes, 
beans, .apple 
tart, ooooa. 

• 

Tea, bread and 
iajn, oaks (with 
lard and cur- 
rantsj, cheese. 

Mob. . . . 

Tea, porridm, 
bread and drip- 
ping. 

Cold meat, po- 
tatoes, br^ 
andf butter, oo- 

Tea, bread and 
jam, cheese. 

Tum.. . . 

« 

TeS., porridge, 
brcid and but- 
ter. 

Mea| warmed 
up, beans, po- 
tatoes, rice pud- 
ding, oocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
jam, cheese. 

WlD. . . . 

Tea, porridge, 
br^ and drip- 
ping. 

Sueb pudding 
with ourrants, 
potatoes, oo- 
ooa. 

Tea, bread and 
jam, cheese. 

TatTi. . . 

Tea^^ porridge, 
bread and but- 
ter. 

Liyer, potatoes, 
bread pudding, 
cocoa. • 

Tea, bread and 
ja^, cheese. 

Fm. . . , 

Tea, porridge, 
br^ and but- 
ter or dripping. 

Fish, potatoes, 
suet pudding, 
ooooa. ^ 

Tea, bread and 
jam Of butter. 

Si*. . . . 

Tea, porridge, 
biWi and but- 
ter or dripping. 

^ice puddibg, 
bread and but- 
ter or drippbig 
or jam, oocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
jlm or butter. 

m 


No supper. 
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Study No, X, — Essex, ^ < 

Man, wife, two sons Iged thirteen and eleven, 
and three daughters aged#nine, seven, and three. 

Total Weekly •Earnings of Family. 

Man’s wage ISs. 

Extra earnings in* the course of the year, £2, 7s., 
earned byjihe woman# «■ 

Rent of cottage, 28. per week. 

The Latimers are ofl a more nervous type than 
the average labourer* and his wife. tThey are 
both slightly built ; she is darl;, with an eager, 
mobile face ; he is feur, and looks at present 
somewhat below par. He has been working 
nearly seven years for Mr. X., who is, on the 
whole, a good master, though his ' wages are not 
high — 15s. a week, out of which 2s. must go for 
rent. 

Formerly LA^er wa^ a cowman, but the 
long hours — always starting work at 4 a.m.-^ 
and^'lhe constant work, with ne\er a Sunday 
off, were probably too much for him. At all 
events, after a sharp attack of pneumonia which 
nearly cost him his life, he became a day labourer. 
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^ • 

Now his hours are 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the winter, 
and 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. in the •Rummer. 

Before the pneumonia, his wife told us, he 
\H^as strong as any man, hut it left behind some 
wea^jnfss. Last year he was off for six weeks 
with They were in no^club, and had to 

resort to the parish, which granted them 6b. 
weekly — for man and wi^ and six children. 
She said it had been impissible to pay into a 
club. His master, on bemg appealed to, supple- 
mented tlTe relief with 5s. weekly, and somehow 
or other they pulled through without getting 
into debt to any extent. * 

Latimer is working steadily again now ; he is . 
a capable, conscientious fellov^. They live in 
heJf of what was originally « farm house, a pic- 
turesque place. But the interior, though the 
walls are covered with almanacs and cheap 
pictures — and it h6is aM the little knick-knacks 
that give a workman’s cottage a look of ho^e — 
is dreary, simpiy because the fire is far too meagre 
for a raw December day. 

They pay into a coal club at the rate of*168. 6d. 
yearly,^ and for this they get a ton of coal. The 
wood is given, and. by using some wood |hey 
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con^ve to make the one ton last's yeaj. But 
a couple of loads -o^ wood a year and a ton of 
coal, with probaSly sorte wood picked up, evi- 
dently do not nm to/;hcerful fires. 

The garden is not large, and only sui^.,iie8 
potatoes for two, months in the year. . Riit they 
have h^d a good many greens and parsnips, and 
just at present are using more of these than of 
■potatoe?. Theie arl no fruit trees, and this 
year Mrs. Latimer h) s' made 42 Ihs. of jam out 
of blackberries and apples. • « 

“ Where did you get the appies ? ” 

“ I begged them ! 

, They were windfalls probably, but served their 
purpose to supply jam for the winter. At 
present she is using ? 3-lb. jar a w^k. She made 
lOs. this autumn by selling blackberries at Is. 
a peck ; and that sum, or part of it, helped with 
the sugar for. boiling her own jam. She also 
paid up an^rs with the coal club. 

Other small alleviations in the lot of the 
Latimer family are 7 lbs. of beef and a couple 

of rabbits at Christmas from the employer the 

latter given to all his tenants, the first only to 
his labourers. But during^ the shootiog'^ 



they get | rabbit every two or three we^. In 
the begiuuing of the Year the ‘‘Maple 
Charity” <!omes to them. is a ticket f or - 
clothes or shoes to the ^alue of 7s, 6d., and re- 
pe^entn a bequest left pWnmrily for widows and 
old ; only when the former had all re- 

e^ved ^kets did ^married people With large 
famihes stand a chance. Twd shillings comes 
from some other fund kniwn as the “Jones 
Charity.” 

Mrs. Latimer’s sister, wjtJo is m service, sends 
them all, or nearly all, her cast-off clothing; 
and Dolly is now helping in the same way. 
Dolly is Mrs. Latimer’s oldest girl, who has now 
gone into service with a lady in the village. • 
She has only been out six months, and all her 
wage is needed for her oVn« outfit, •but her 
mother reaps the benefit of whatever she dis- 
penses with ; and as there are children of all 
ages, almost anything can be nflade^over into 
something for^a smaller person. Mrs. Latimer 
makes jackets, knickers, trousers, and, in iBujt, 
all the clothing of the younger children, mainly 
out of her sister’s “ cast offs.” Then out of a 
woqi-oyt pair of socks or stockings she can 
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always manufacture a smaller pair as good as 
new, or nearly. As we passed out^she sqrveyed 
her husband’s old ^reen overcoat, hanging on 
the door, with an eye fhat discerned in it “ a 
suit for Richard ” — eleven— in the future. 
She also showed us the' woollen scarves she»^>had 
knitted for the eloildren. Mr. Latime^j-^^imself 
does all the cobbling and mending for the family. 
He does no extra work in the village, “ there 
are so many after ani job that wants doing.” 

Of course his incoj^fe, such as it. is, is regular, 
save in illness. They are not in 1my*club ; she 
has not been able to afford it. 

The eldest boy, Robert, has just left school, 
and is looking out for a situation. He earned 
a shilling two weeks ago by acting as beater ; and 
two day^ this week he has been sawing wood 
for an old couple in the village, who give him 
his breakfast and dinner, though they will not 
be able to pay" him more than a few pence. He 
con?es back to high tea.” 

Mrs. Latimer has some poultry — six hens at 
present — and calculates that she has cleared £1 
with them this year. Moreover, in the spring 
abe earned ITs. by picking stones off the land 
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fcr a turuierj taking the^jaby with her. HWf 
?f this money went to the^io^l club, the other 
half bought two pairs I of shoes. The weekly 
is (juite absorbed/* food and rent, and she 
ayMoftiing by either shoes or clothing. If 
lothmg'.^xtra is being earned, however, and the 
jurchase of shoes for one o^ the children is 
nevitable, the provision bM is reduced ; or, as 
he expresses it, When it, comes to the come 
o, we have to go short Id buy shoes. But we 
an’t lay By fot tliem.” 

There is no overtime whatever for this man. 
Ies“ works on the estate.”* 

For breakfast all the children have porridge, . 
rith sugar, some separated milk, and “ a lump 
f bread.” They and the father take seme food 
—bread and margarine almost invariably— with 
toem, and tea and supper and dinner are merged 

mto one family meal af about 5i60, or later in 
the sununer. * 

Ihere is a deficiency of 24 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 7 per cent, of 
™«>?y value. Three per cent, of the food con* 
BUined ifi home produce. 
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Exputdititri dubiho Tttioal Wmk m Dbchois* 1918. 

C i d. 


7 lbs. flour ^ ^ I 

48 Ibt. bread . . . . 6 0 1 

4 lbs. sugar 8T 

I lb. margarine (best) . 0 y 

i lb. lard 0 4 

i Ib. currants* . . * , 0 2 

1 lb. pudding beef . . 0 7 

I lb. suet * . . . . . 0 

i lb. bacon .... b 4 

gallon oil . . . . C 4| 

^ lb. ooooaP . . . o) 4^ 

i lb. tea 0 


«. d. 

7 pints separated milk . 0 3| 
2^ lbs. oatmeal ... 0 6 

Rent 2 S 

Tobacco /J H 

Soap and soda . , f. -o 2 
Insuranoo * # * • 0 3 
Bakflig powder . f. . Q 1 
Newspaper .... 0 1 
1 stone potatoes ... 0 7 

6 2 


Horn Pboduci cojisumid dubino thb Wbbk. 
9 lbs. parsnips. | 6 lbs. cabbage. 
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ol MbaLB PIOVIDID DITMirO THB WlBK. 



• Breakfast. 


Tba. 

Sun. . . . 

t, 

MoigTr '' 

m 

\ 

Tea, bacon (for 
man), bread and 
dripping, por- 
ridgo. 

Itfeat pudding, 
J>aranlp8, pota- 
,68, ^ currant 
t\umpling. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Tea, broad and 

1 margarine, por- 
ridge. , 

Broad and mar- 
garine or ,jam, 
tea. 

• 

Tea, remainder 
of, vegetables 
and pudding 
from gimday. 

Tubs., . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, por- 
ridge. 

Bread And inar- 
garir/ or jam, 
tea. • 

.1 

Tea, suet pud- 
ding, greens, 
potatoes, ba- 
oi u (for man). 

Wbd. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, por- 
ridge. 

Broad and mar- 
garine or jam, 
tea. 

Tea, suet pud- 
ding, jam, po- 
tatoes (for man 
! only). 

Thub. . , 

1 Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
jam. 

Brea(? and mar- 
garlne or jam, 
tea. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes, bi^ 
con for man, 
drinplng for 
obildren. 

Fm. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
jam, porridge. 

Bread ^nd Jam 
or lard, tea. 

Suet ^ pudding, 
jam, parsnips, 
potatoes. 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
jam, porridge. 

Bread and mar- 
garine, tea. t 

Tea, scrap of ba- 
con ana bread 
for man, por- 
ridge for chil- 
dren. 

1 


Only the chiklreii have porridge for breekfaet. * 

The m«] and the children take dinner with them. The man haa a 
•^P cf BiMt, bread and margarine or lard or jam, and cocoa. The 
ohildren take bread and margarine or bread and lard. tSere U no 


4 
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Stvd^j No, XL — Nofth Riding of YorlcMre, 

Man, wife, twJ sons aged five and one, and 
one daughter aged four. J 

Total Weekly Earnings op Family. 

Man’tf wage . * * >58. 

^(For a fuIUweek, which is*" exceptional.) 

Extra eamin^8 in tlie of the year, £1, I6s. 

^ Rent of cottage and guHJien, £8 per year. 

Rent of common share l|nd, 28. 6d. per year. 

The Knights are probably as hard up^s any one 
in the villa|;e. If the man had regular work all 
tlie year round, he \fould only get 15s. a week 
for nine months and 18s. for three months in 
the year ; but in the winter his work is very 
irregular and hi^ average earnings are consider- 
ably less. If his father, himself only a working 
man with 17s. a week, liable to be docked by 
bad weather, did not give them a meal some- 
timp when nothing is coming in, they would 
have been more than half-starved many a time. 
It is a most demoralizing way of living for two 
people' whose natural tendencies are aU towards 
independence and respectability. Knight is a 
ste^y, capable-looking fellow. It is said of him 
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by his neighbours that he can turn his hand to 
anything. But the farmer who was employing 
him regularly left the village scfme time ago, aiid 
since his departure tln^ income has been pre- 
dbrioiif in the extreme. ' In the summer he can 
be prejl y sure of work, but m the winter — I 

“ Lasts, week 1 e brought home 15s.,” said Mrs. 
Knight, “ but the week befoap it was only 4s. 6d.” 

When working irregularly, even in the winter/ 
he gets paid at the rate# of 3s. a day. And at 
present tl^y a^e hoping for some thrashing, which 
would mean 3.S. 6d , a day for a short tiT e. Whether 
be will get it, however, seems quite uncertain. 

Mrs. Knight is too fully occupied with the 
children to earn anything. She is still nursing' 
the baby, and the elder ones aVe only five and 
nearly four years old respectively. In spite of 
hard living sli%, is plump and rosy, a marked 
contrast to her husban^, who is Very thin and 
pale, though he looks fairly healtliy. • 

They greatly value the produce of the gai^en, 
which is, roughly, says Mrs. Knight, “18 yards 
by 80, counting the hedges and all.” This year 
they sold some gooseberries out of it, and also a 
few potatoes^ making altogether nearly Thii 
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went towards the rent, which is heavy — 

£8 yearly. The house^is sanitary and compara- 
tively modern, and th^re is a pigsty. This 
year tliey sold a pig for £3, 8s. Tliey had had 
it five mold 1 IS, and calculated that for the fi/st 
three months it cost them Is. and fqr tke'last 
two months 2s. ,a week in fneal. It also con- 
sumed quantities of bad potatoes. They have a 
\ew poqltry, and promised to keep an account 
of exactly what they* make by them; but at 
present it is next to nothing. « *• 

Knight, like the other villagers, has a “ common 
share ” of land, for which he pays half a crown a 
year. It is laid out to grass—this is the case 
with most of them — and the use he makes of it 
is to sho^t a rabbit (occasionally. Uf course, this 
means a gun licence — 10s. a year — but it is worth 
while. Sometimes one gets three rabbits, one 
after another ; ^ though sometimes, on the other 
hand, all the rabbits have made off into a neigh- 
bouir’s land, or have taken the scare altogether. 
Still, at the rate of one every fortnight, they 
more than pay for the hcence. A rabbit lasts 
two or three dinners; while if more than one 
should be taken, the others are sold. * 
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WheD Ve .called it was one of Knight’s un- 
employed days, but he was working hard in his 
garden. They have had somt^ plums this year, 
which Mrs. Knight made into jam, and is now 
using. She made six stones, using three stones 
of sug;ir to three of plums. 

They get pot^'toas all the year roun3 as a rule, 
but as tlie last season was ^ very bad ttey may 
have to buy this year. , 

Like so many of these viUagers, JIrs.* Knight 
bakes hajf h^r flour into pastry and half into 
bread. This substantial, heavy pastry, in which 
a little home-made jam or a thin layer of cur- 
rants is, as it were, embedded like a streak of 
precious metal in sandstone, saves the butter,* 
and is regen^ed as more satisfying than bread* 
She makes enough to last the week. * 

This week she herself earned a pound of liver, 
which appe6U‘s in the j^udget, for help given to 
a butcher. 

Here, as in«the other Yorkshire budgets, |ome 
of the prices are rather high. Candles, for ex- 
ample, are two a penny. But dripping bought 
cheap from a local institute. 

No charities of any consequence are given in 
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the parish ; but Knight’s own relaKves, though 
badly off themselves^ help to some ejctenl with 
clothes, and occasionally there is a castmff coat 
from some one for whom he has worked. Onc^ 
a year a ladies’ guild, run by a local celebrity, 
distributes^ garments to poor families,^ and this 
year Mrs. Kniglit 4 ^ot an apron. 

We discussed tlie j^iill of fare for the current 
%>iek. ^hen Kuiglit earns less, no meat and 
no lard or bacon are botight, and to,some extent 
they become dependent on the help of his parents. 

There is a* dehciency of 34 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietai^y, and of 11 per cent, of 
energy value. One-sixth of the food consumed is 
home produce, and 6 per cent, is payment for work. 


Expbxditubb during Tj;ricAL Wbbk in d'bckmbbb 1912. 


« 



s. d. 


A. 

d. 

IJ stones flour . . 

2 2i 

IJcwt. coal . . . . 

2 

0 

Yeast 

0 1 

Soap amd washing pow* 



Baking powder . » 

0 2i 

ders 

0 

4 

4| pints new milk . ^ 

0 7 

dj gallon oil .... 

0 

5 

fib. butter . . 

0 8 

Caudles and matches 

0 

1 

4 lbs. sugar . . . 

. 0 10 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

3* 

iib.4» .... 

. 0 6 

Insurance e. . . , 

0 

3 

1 lb. 14 ot. pis meat. 

, 0 11 

Blacking, blaoklead, laces 

0 

H 

2 lbs. dripping . . 

. 0 6 


— 

— 

1 lb. baoon^ . . , 

, 0 6 


11 

2 

11b. lard .... 

. 0 8 


— 

— 

1 lb. currants . . 

. 0 2 





The debts from previous week claimed the balance, and and 
notUn^ was laid aside towards the rent Id. a week). 
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i^OMJD JPboducb consdmjd dubdto THi Wbbk. 
IB lbs. potatoes. | 2 lbs. cabbage. 

Eabblt. 


I 


Earbbd by thb Woman. 
1 lb. liver. 


Mbnu op Mial8 providbd dubinq thb Wbik. 



BrBAN ASf. 

Dinner. 

Tia. 

Sun. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter. 

Meat tie, pota- 
toes,? cabbage, 
tea. 

Tea, Sread and 
butter or drip- 
ping, pastry. , 

Mon. . . 

Tea, bread and 
hi ttor or drlp- 
^ pinn. 

liegiaini of Sun* 
day’s dinner, 
bread and but- 
ter, i>afltiy, tea. 

Currant pudding, 
br^dfti(HjHith 
dripping, tea. 

Tea. bread and 
butter, pastry. 

Tula.. . 

Tea, breau and 

butter or drip- 
ping. 

bread and 
butter or drip- 
ping or jam, 
pastry. 

WlD. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 

Habblt, potatoes, 
a little bacon, 
tea. • 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 
ping. 

Thub. . i 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 
plng. 

llemainder * of 
rabbit, liver, 
broad, tea. 

Toa,*bread and 
butter or drip- 
ping, pMtry. 

Fw. .. 

Tea, bread and 
•crape. 

Bacon (for man), 
• pfjtatoes 
dripping, pas- 
try. 

Tea. bread and 
•crape. 

T 

Sat. . . 

Tea, l^ad and 
•crape. 

Scrap of bacon 
(for man), 
bread and but- 
ter or dripping, 
pastry, tea. 

Tee, bread' and 
butter or drip- 
ping, pastry. 

• 


This family takes no supper. 
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Study Vo. XIL — Essexl 

Man, wife, three soUs aged ten, eight, and four, 
and two daughters aged thirteen and two. 

Total Weekly Eaenings op Family. 

Man’s wage l^s. ' 

Extra ep-rnings in t^ie course of the year, £6, Ss. 

Rent of cottage and ga^ien, 28. per week. 

The Borrows are a trifle better off in some 
respects than most of the other labourers of the 
district, since during the year i\Ir. Borrow earns a 
good deal of extra money. The farmer who em- 
ploys him gives about £6, 10s. per man for the 
four weeks of harvest, 25s. being in lieu of beer 
money, an arrangement which suits^Borrow well, 
as he hks been ' a ^ teetotaler for twenty-five 
years. 

But that is not all. There is a sandpit on 
the land belonging to the farm, and lately, owing 
to ^he increase of building operations in the 
neighbourhood, sand has been in considerable 
demand, and there has been a good deal of “ sand 
getting.” This is piecework, and oftm means 
an additional fis. weekly. Perhaps £4 ^;xtra in 
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the year is ectmed by it, though Borrow foun< 
it difficult to. calculate the e^uict amount. 

There are no perquisites, except that thi 
'%rmer, like various other: in the district, allow: 
his men to have potatoes by the bushel at whole 
sale prices. At Christmas, however, Jie gav( 
Borrow 5s. and 4 ijs! of beef. 

The village is not rich in chifrities ; but Borrow 
remembers with real gratitude that .when be was 
ill some months ago his m’ates clubbed together 
to give hint 10s. He was not actually starving, 
since there was a little insurance money coming 
in, but the back rent was accumulating week by 
week. 

Very occasionally a little extra money is earned 
by labourers'ln' this district ato%r farm^i, when 
their own day’s work is over. This happens 
chiefly at the thrashing season. Again, now and 
then, Borrow has done a»bit of digging or cess- 
pool emptying ; but he has kept no rScord of 
the sums thus Earned, and it is unlikely that 
they will amount to more than £1 or 26s. in the 
year. On the other hand, we must not forget 
that time is lost through bad weather. There 
M a saying in the neighbourhood that moijjsy 
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lost by bad weather counterbalances the harvest 
money ; but pro})ably a quick harvest will leave 
the men a little to the good. 

There is a deficiency of 40 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 22 per cent, of 
energy wlue. All the food consumed is pur- 
chased. ' , 

E3[PBNDITURK JDURTNG TyI’ICAI. WeEK IN DECEMBER 1912. 


A. d. I «. d. 

30 lbs. bread .... 3 9 3 lbs. savoys. . ... 0 3 

J atone flour .... 1 0 ^ lb. suet .... 0 4 

Baking powder and salt .0 2 3 lbs. pork pieces .,16 

i lb. margarine ... 0 6 Soap 03 

} lb. lard 0 4J Oil 0 3* 

1* lbs. marmalade . . 0 6* | * cwt. coal .... 0 9 

3 pints new milk . . 0 3* I Lares, thread, etc. ..02 

' 4 02 . cocoa , . . .0 4* Newspapers .... 0 I* 

4 oz. tea 0 4* Rent 2 0 

6 lbs. sugar . . .'.0 9* Insurance.'- . • .04 

1 lb. jam { . . . t . V; 3 

* lb. cheese .... 0 4* 15 2* 

2 stones potatoes (whole- 

sale price) .... 0 6 
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Muntt qw Mbals rBoviDBD DtmiNo THE Webk. 


1 — — 

, Breakfast. 

^)IBBER. 

• A 

Tba. 

Sub. . , . 
t 

Tea, broad and 
margarine. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes, 
^Teens, pork. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Mob. . . , 

0 

Tea, broad and 
margarine. 

BrAsd and raar- 
garlAo. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes. 

Tubs . . .• 

Tea, bread and 
lard. • 

Bread and mar* 
malade. 

• 

Sue* pudding, 
potatoes. 

Wku. . . 

Tea, bread and 
lard. 

Broad fc,nd mar- 
garine. 

Suet pudding, 
potatoes, tur- 
nips. J 

Tuub.. . . 

Tea, broad and 
riargaiine. 

Bfoad an(^ 

cheese. 

Lard pudding, 
potatoes. 

Pri. . . ^ 

Tea, bread and 
lard. 

Bread and 

cheese. 

Potatoes, bread 
»*id lard 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
sugar. 

Broad and jam. 

Potatoes, 

greens. 


No supper is taken in this household. 
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Stiidy No, Kill, — Essek, 

Man, wife, thrc^ sons aged fifteen, tkirteen, and 
eight, and three daughters aged ten, six, rand two. 
Total Weekly I^knings op Family. 


Wages — / 8. d. 

Man 10 0 

Son * ^ 0 

San . . 5 -• . . ' . . .10 

16 0 

Extra '^aniinga in the course of the year, 248. (IBs. by 
the man and 6s. by the womfin). , 

Rent of cottage and garden, 2s. per wee^. ^ 


The oiitteok of the Goodwin family on life is 
rather hopeless, though Goodwin is a steady, 
respectable workman, who has been under one 
master for some years. But his wife, though 
well meaning, is npt “ contriving.^' ■•She is no 
hjmd at making the pastry which the labourer 
relies upon as more supporting than bread ; and 
if a rabbit is ^iven to .the household, she will 
only make it last one day. Such careless ex- 
travagance vexes the souls of her prudent neigh- 
hours, who, nevertheless, generally conclude their 
account of her failings by saying, ‘‘ If she coi^ 
trived and considered and did the utmost with 
every halfpenny, it isn’t enough.” 
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Just now, •owing to an accident, Goodwin is 
on the ’club — it is to Mrs. HJoodwin’s credit that 
she has kept the club subscription going. He 
^has lOs.V week coining in, ^hich is, roughly 
speaking, equivalent to hi^vei4ge wage through 
the Vmter^ since he has a great deal of off-time. 
It is said that tiiCf farmer lor^whom hf works 
is responsible for the introduction of off-time 
into this village. Previously all the farnjprs hasd 
found some w^ork for their regular men, even in 
bad weather f but Goodwin’s wages have been 
I nown, in the wo^st weeks, to fall to 5s. 

In the summer he avera*ges about 14s. a week 
regularly— the wage is ^s. 4d. for a full day. At 
haymaking this spring he earned about lOs. 
extra ; buff the harvest oijy ^amounted to an 
additional shilling per week for eight weeks, 
owing to the weather. To some extent the 
winter’s arrears are wiped off in the summer; 
but they would do very badly if the eldest boy 
was not bringing in 5s. a week. The second 
boy sometimes earns a few pence or scraps of 
food by running errands, or cleaning the. knives 
for a lady. His mother kept no account of his 
earnings, which we have estimated quite roughly 
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at what may be considered their outside limit, 
Is. a week. A rafobit and three bloaters, entered 
as gifts, will cover his employer’s help in kind. 

Two elder girl| arey^ut in service, 'and help 
their mother to soiie Extent with cast-off clothing, 
or a shilling or two in an emergency, but they 
cannot do a great d(^l. 

The garden furnishes potatoes from the end of 
July to the end of December, and other vegetables 
or greens, used twice a week, for thd greater part 
of the year. They have not yet finished their 
supply of greens, and \Yill have more in the spring. 

These people, like other poor families belong- 
ing to this parish, get the “ Maple Charity 
7s. 6d. worth nf clothing — early jn January. 
Again, Mrs. Go«rd\\^in earned 6s. this year by 
“ three days tatering,” In spite of these various 
additions to the man’s wage, however, she is 
locally reported to be chronically in debt ; and 
dovbtless her debts would be still heavier if 
tradespeople would supply her. the item “ con- 
densed milk,” on which fivepence is spent, is an 
instance of her extravagance. A more strenuous 
woman would have contrived, even if she had to 
send the children a mile, to get separated milk. 
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and spend threepence instead of fivepence, in- 
stead of baymg feebly with Mrs. Goodwin that 
the separated couldn’t be got. » 

Neverliheless, she is a kindly^ if an inefScient 
woman, tod her husband is cn'jable and intelli- 
gent enriugh. He will sdcn ^e back at work 
again, for* his accident, is not very serious, and 
though to be on tlie sick (]^ub* really pays him 
almost as well as working, he prefers the latter 
method of making a living. 

There is a •deficiency of 24 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 17 p^er cent, of 
^ergy value. One-tenth of the food consumed 
is home produce, and one-thirteenth is given, 
though to some extent it may be regarded as a . 
perquisite ^rned by the youngej* boy. 


Expenditure during Typical ^^Iek^in DecemDIjr 1912. 


66 lbs. bread .... 
Jt •tone flour .... 
4 lbs. sugar .... 
1 lb. margarine , , 
lb. cheese .... 
t lb. tea . . . 

li lbs. bacon .... 
li Iba, stewing steak and 
i lb, suet .... 


«. d. 


7 0 

1 owt. coal . . 

0 6 

Rent 

0 10 * 

Soap and soda . . 

0 8 

6 oz. condensed milk 

0 4i 

4 bloaters . . *. 

0 9 

Oil and candles . . 

0 9 

Insurance . . . 

1 0 



8. d. 

1 4 

2 0 
0 8 
0 6 
0 3 
a 4 
0 3 

16 8f 


income is outrun this week, though there is no entry for olub 
lo&tnbution. 
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Homh Peodxjo* ooksumbd dumuo the Week. 
28 Ibu. potatoei. | 18 lbs. greens. 

i 

Gifts cJnsumid dctbino thb Wbbk 
3 bloaU^ra. | 1 rabbit. 


Menu of MbIls peq^/idbd dubino thb Wbbk. 



Brbaeb 3T. 

Dinner. 

Thv.‘ 

Son. . . . 

« 

Tea, bloaters, 
bread Aiid i^ar- 
garine. ^ 

Suet .pudding 
witli meat, po- 
tatoes. 

Broad and mar- 
garine, tea. 

Mob. . . . 

Tea, toast with 
margarine. 

Bread and mar- 
garine. 

Greens, pota- 
toes, bacon (for 
man and boy), 
bread, tea. 

Tubs. . . . 

Tea, toast and 
* margarine. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine 

Ral&bit stowed, 
potatoes, dump- 
lings, tea. 

Wbd. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

_ . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Greens, potatoes, 
bacon (for man 
and boy), tea. 

Thur. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Tea, brt^ad and 
margarine. 

Bloaters, bread 
\«\d tea. 

Fri. . 

Tua, todiit and j 
margarine. 

Tea, bread and 
scrape. 

Bacon (for man 
and boy), po- 
tatoes, greens, 
tea. 

Sat. , . . 

Tea, bread and 
seraph. 

Tea, bread and 
scrape. 

Remainder of 
bacon, pota- 
toes, tea. 


t 

The man and eldest boy take bread, cheese, and cold tea with tiiem for 
dinner the first four days of the week ; the last two days they take 
bread and mai^garine or bread and scrape and cold tea. The dhildfen 
attending Jchool take bread and margarine with them for dinner* 
This family takes no supper. 
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SMy No, XIV. --Oxfordshire. 

Maui wife, two sons agM Seven and a half 
and six\and one daughter aged/eight and a half. 

Total Weekly Earninomop Family. 

/ d. 

wage U 0 

Perquisites — ^ • • 

Cottage and garden, say ... 2 0 

. 16 -r " 

Extra earnings in the cours# of the year, £3. 

Mrs. Mayne is^a slender little womiin of forty, 
looking rather frail. She*has had nine children, 
of whom only four are living. The eldest of 
these, a girl, is out in service, earning £9 a year. • 
She has npt been away long, «nd clothing ex- 
penses have been heavy, bul she has contrived to 
help her mother with a pair of shoes for Ernie, 
the boy of six. 

This woman is an excellent * manager. She 
will sometimes go a mile and a half and imek, 
with her neighbour, to gather wood to eke out 
the coal. She also gathers crab-apples, which 
she boils, together with vegetable marrows from 
the garden, to make jam for the children. 



how the labourer lives. 

“There’s hardly a week in the yeOr when 
we’re without jam,” she says proudly. It is by 
virtue of the jan^ that the weekly brll fJr mar- 
garine, lard, or butter is reduced to a^4hilling. 
In the summer, vhen less coal is needed, butter 
is mainly used, buf as coal and oil absorb more 
of the weekly income, margarine— popularly 
known as “ over\teig(at butter ” — takes the place 
of butter proper. Sometimes lard is used on 
th^ bicud instead of either. 

“ Do you often get bones for soiip ? ” asked 
the investigator, who was tired of teing re- 
proached with the apatjiy of the poor with regard 
to soup and bones. No, Mrs. Mayne didn’t. 
*The butcher she dealt with, at the “ chilled 
meat ” shop, hardly ever had any bqnes to dis- 
pose of, and was not given to selling them cheaply 
when he had. Such facilities for inexpensive 
meals are largely a matter of favour. And the 
Maynes were plutocrats compared to many people 
— ^nqj; a family for whom a kindly dealer would 
Bet aside cheap bones. 

Mr. Mayne earns 14s. a week and his cottage, 
a four-tloomed cottage with a pantry, a good- 
sized garden, and a potato patch, 20 poles, free. 
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There is a liftle overtime at haymaking, but no 
more man* is absorbed by* extra food for the 
breadwinner. At MiclinelmLi J however, there 
is a so1hA£ 2, and generally anfcther £1 is made 
by thatching. These extra si^s of money are 
spent chiefly in clothing, l^st year^ however, 
half the Michaelmas money/wAit for a •doctor’s 
biU. 

Mrs. Mayne has a sister in another par4^f the 
coimtry, a trifle better off than herself, who sends 

her all the old clothing she can, and she “ makes 

• # 

all the clothes herself,” cutting down and cutting 
up in tine style. But when all her skill has 
been brought into play, there are still shoes to. 
consider, gnd clothes for the. man, socks and 
stockings, and any incideillal*expense •incurred, 
or any bill that has been allowed to run. Some- 
times an article of clothing is bought on the 
instalment system of an “ outrider ” from some 
market town within range ; but this* is r.pally 
a comparatively expensive method of purchase. 

Last year Mr. Mayne earned himself a whole 
pair of shoes, at Ts. lid., by mole-catching. He 
gets a penny each for the moles caught, and then 
skins them and sells the furs for a penny^eadb* 
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t’ 

But this year he has been less lucky, and his 
shoes had to comp oijt of the Michaelijias ^oney. 
He is really an abstemious man, butane likes 
a quart of ale Wd a glass of beer oiv a Satur- 
day,” costing He also gets through, when 

he can afford it, swo ounces of tobacco.- But 
these luxuries, in<;thf depth of winter, sometimes 
have to be curtailed. 

it And that is all he earns ? Is there nothing 
extra for hoeing ? ” 

“ No ; when he does any hoeing, it comes in 
the day’s Work. But very occasionally, if there’s 
some errand at a distance, or some job that’s 
out of liis beat, he’ll get sixpence from the master. 
And if he happens to be out shooting with him, 
he’ll get a rabbit. And he let him 'have some 
windfalls from the apple trees this autumn, 
pretty near two stones. Oh, he’s not bad to us. 
Last year, when my husband was ill six weeks, 
he bought us a joint of mutton, fresh from the 
butcher’s — brought it to the house himself 1 ” 

“ You don’t keep a pig, do you ? ” 

Oh, no, we’re not allowed to keep pigs — ^not 

* Tho oheapeit beer, sold at 1^. a pint, goea nnder tlie juuna ol 
**a]6.’' By beer ” the countryman usually means a better qaalU^, 
sold %1. or 2||d. a pint. 
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80 much' as jabbits. But wc re a lot better ofl 
than some/’ , 

The Jaynes, on the wiiolel have been on 
good terms with their emplo;/ers, for one of 
whom Mayne worked twelve yaars for ISs. and 
his h<^use, in an outlying vyage. Then C6ime 
three morilhs wiMi.an obvio/sly impossible per- 
son, who locked up everything.” The old 
employer had trusted his head men ; tlie other 
reckoned to go away for Christhias, and had 
to come fc^ack^on Christmas-day morning to give 
out the stores for the cattle a ‘proceeding 
bitterly resented. * 

Naturally your husband has to work on 
Sundays, being a cowman ? ” 

“ Oh yes. The cottage counts for Sunday 
work. There are the cows to milk and*the pigs 
to feed ; but just now he only has to go twice 
on Sunday — about three hours’ work altogether. 
And now the days are short ^November) he 
gets his break^st at 6.30, and begins work at 7. 
He takes some bread and cheese with him, if 
there’s any cheese left; and if there isn’t, he 
waits till dinner-time. There was no cheese left 
this morning ! ” 
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Mrs. Mayne cooks a hot dimer of sGme kind 
every day, though towards the end of the week 
meat runs short.^ S\jmctimes only a 'Is.. is spent 
on chilled meat\ and later on in the week they 
buy a good-size^rabbit for lOd. (selling the skin 
for a Id.). ThiL lasts them two dimers, and 
even provides the i ian with a taste for breakfast. 

Mayne himsel't ifl a great contrast to his wife 
— a tall, broad-shouldered man of five foot ten 
and a half inches,” whp, when they first came to 
this house, was always ‘‘ banging his head against 
the beam ” when he passed through the door. 
As it is, inside the room, his head almost touches 
the ceiling—there is certainly not more than a 
quarter of an inch grace ! They are a good t^’^pe, 
active to their finger-ends, capable, “ contriv.^ 
ing,” miosing no opportunity of turning an honesl^. 
pemy — withal, sincere, cheery, and kindly. But 
when all is said and done, life is a continual 
struggle. To be sure, the garden, as Mrs. Ma)me 
saj«, is “ half the battle.” But the garden can 
only be made to provide them with vegetables 
for the year by hard toil, given by a man 
who is already toiling hard through a long 
working day, and never Ivnows what it is even 
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to have a Suhday free. Still the Ma3^e8 do not 
grumble. \ p 

In the budget not a penny is/allowed even for 
cotton. This, with the clotliing, comes out of 
any ^ extra money earned. Ifrno clothing were 
^iven, they would have to cuydown the food bill. 

There is a deficiency of 2l/pel‘ cent, o^ protein 
n this family’s dietary. One-twelfth of the food 
consumed is home produce. • •' 


EXPBNDIWCrRB«DtrEINO TyPICAL WeBK Df NOVBMBBB 1012. 


lbs. bread . 

• stone flour , 
ibs. sugar . . 

lb. cheese . . 

quart new milk, 
lbs. margarine , 
lbs. chilled beef 
Ib. suet . . 

i lbs. currant oake 
owt. coal . . 

oz. tobacco . 
sit, blacking, etc. 


s. d. 
4 \\ 

0 6J 

1 2 
0 9 

0 3 

1 0 
1 lOJ 

0 li 
0 

1 4 
0 7 
0 1* 


«. i, 

§oap,Boda, blue, matches, 

etc 3| 

1 quart oil and candles . 0 

lb. tea (f || 

1 pint beer and 1 quart 

0 51 

Baking powder ... 0 1 

Insurance . . ? * 0 4 

14 0 


Homs Pboducb coirs narao ouanro thi Wux. 
18 lbs. •potatoes. I 1 lb. tumlpa. 

^ lbs. carrots. | 1 lb, onions. 

4 lbs. greens. 


OxfXi ooirsuiOD Dinuiro tmm Week, 
^ lbs. apples. 
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OF Meals provided dubuto the' Week. 



BREAKFA.'iT. 

^ DiIner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sun. . 

Tea, meat 
for man, 
bread and 
buttei . 

LMeat pud- 
1 ding, pota- 
Itiies, car- 
Vots. 

Tea, broad 
and butter 
or jam, 

cake. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or oheeso. 

Mon. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or Jam, lit- 
tle meat 

(for man). 

Tea, bread 
Hind 
or jam. 

Ml at pud- 
ding warm- 
, ed\ up, po- 
tad»eB. 

Tea, bread 
and buttei 
or jam. 

Tea, .bi'ead 
t*nd butter 
or cheese. 


Stewed meat, 
potatoes, 
B p r 0 tf 't 8, 
onions. 

Tea, bread 
and butk'i 
or lard ov 
jam, meat 
for man. ‘ 

Broad and 
butter or 
cheese. 

Wed. 

Tea, * bread 
and butter 
or jam, lit- 
tle meat 
(for man). 

Roast meat, 
baked j po- 
t a t 0 e B, 
greens. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or jam. 

Bread and 
cheese or 
butter. 

Thur. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or lard or 
jam. 

Irish siew', 
onionjs, car- 
rots, tur- 
♦hlps, pota- 
toes. 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
lard or but- 
ter. 

Bread and 
jam. 

Fri. . 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
butter, 
sorap <rf 

meat (for 
man). 

Aj)ple pud- 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
butter. 

None. 

Sat. , 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Potatoes, 

dumpUuga. 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Tea, bread 

and butter. 


^ „ uoTc • uvuo supper. 

takw & litUe broad and cheese with him to eat betwatti 
IweRkfMt and dinner about two or three day* each week. 
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Sttdy No. XV.— North RUir^ of Yorkshire. 

Maa, wife; two sons aged *six ’and three, and 
one daughter aged ten. ‘ 


^ Total Weekly Earnings cf Family. 

Man’s wage / • • ‘ 

The extra earnings in the course of tho*year are uncertain. 

Rent of cottage and garden, £5, 6b. per year, rates 15b. 
per year. 

l/'# A 

The Bar^on^would, they say, find it almost im- 
possible to live if. the childien who ase out in 
service did not help those at home. What they 
give from time to time practically covers the 
rent, which is £5, 5s. yearly. Tliere are also 
rays, to the amount of 15s. ^'early ; but Barton 
tries to lay something by towards them* in the 
summer. 

He is a “ road-scraper ” for more than eight 
months in the year, and a labour* on % land 
for more than Jhree. From the end of harvest 
to the beginning of hay-time he earns Ifis. a 
week, but not quite regularly. This winter, for, 
“istance, he calculates that he has lost at’ least 
lOs. through bad weather. In the haytime. 
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however, he generally earns 18s. a weei, for three 
weeks. For the ne:^t few weeks, till the harvest, 
the average is a little less, as not being the regu- 
lar man of aity one farmer, he nearly always 
loses some odd days. But later on, if the har- 
vest is good, ho is pretty certain to e^rn 25s. 
weekly for four\weeks. ,lLast yeir, unfortu- 
nately* the weather was so bad that there was 
hardly any extra money to be earned. 

It 'is this 'varying ».;ummer money that must 
meet the clothing expenses of five people — there 
are three, children at home, /iged ten, six, and 
three. It cannot be ‘expected that the children 
who are away will do more than help with the 
rent, and possibly the rates. They have their 
own personal expenses. Two sons are in farm 
service", one girf is living with a farmer’s family, 
and the other, though in service, is very delicate, 
and cannot help at all, having to spend a great 
part of her sfiiall wage on medicine and doctors’ 
bills. 

In this respect, the Bartons themselves are 
hampered. Four years ago, a doctor’s bill of 
ten guineas was incurred, which they are still 
gradually paying off — another claim on the 
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“ summer money.” It was for Mrs. Barton, who 
had a very scions operation.% Though she keeps 
the house neat and clean, and does an endless 
amount of making and mending, she is very far 
fi'om strong. Her husband, too, might be 
strongei*, tly^ugh he has neve.* been off work 
through illness sinc^ he had nn •accident, three 
years ago, and was laid aside for some weeks. As 

for Nora, the eldest cliild at home, she is a tbki 

• * 

slip of a girl, too tall for her age, and very pale. 
The whole fhmily, directly or indirectly, is suffer- 
ing from chronic aAxiety, oyer-work, anci under- 
feeding. They are intensely respectable people, 
to whom the precarious nature of their income 
and its inadequacy are peculiarly distressing. 

Knowing that the elder children were living 
at some distance, we said, Isn’t there anything 
to be allowed for stamps ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Barton ; and then, with a 
depth of suppressed worry in her voice, ‘^I get 
into worse trouble for not writing than any 
woman in England ; we can’t afford stamps ! ” 
There is little in the village to distract .their 
minds from their own troubles. Asked if re- 
ligion, in the form of attendance at some place 
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of worship, was any help, Mr. ^arton grinned 
broadly, and Mfs. Barton said dubiously, — 

“ Oh yes, it helps — a bit.” 

The officiating minister, however, w^as very 
“ doly.” And life was already doly ” enough. 

There is a deficiency of 14 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s \ietary, and of 7 per cent, of 
energy value. All the food is purchased. 


"'Eipikditctruj during TiffiOAL Week in February 1913. 



e. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

2 atones flour 

3 

4 

J lb. liver, lb. ruot, and 



Yeast and Iv'^klnji powder 

0 

H 

5 Iba. beef .... 

2 10| 

lib. lard ..... 

0 

n 

i 

1 stone potatoes . 

0 

6 

1 lb. margarine . . . 

o' 

*6 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

H 

U eggs 

1 

0 

1 cwt. coal .... 

1 

3 

3 pints new milk and 1 



1 lb. soap 

0 

3 

quart 8epftrat*xl 

0 

r>i 

Oil, candles, and matches 

0 

4 

6 oz. tea . . . . . 

0 

c 

Insurance, newspaper . 

0 

6 

1 lb. cocoa .... 

,0 

41 


— 

— 

2 ibs. sugAr .... 

0 

4i 


16 

2 

1 lb. currants 

0 

2 

Balance towards clothes, 



1 lb. golden syrup . 

0 

3 

rates, and debt .* . 

0 10 

1 lb. curds and 1 lb. jam 

0 

8 


— . 

— 

1 lb. rice 

0 

1 


16 

0 

1 lb, pie pieces , ^ , . 

0 

7 


— 

— 


Homs Produce consumed durin*" the Win. 
3 oz. onions. 
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MkKU Of MliXS PROVrOKD DUKtirQ TH* Wmk. 


1 

.i^BBAKPAST. 

JDiiJjIeb, • 

Tra. 

Sm . . . 

Toa> broad and 
margarine, egg 
(for man), 2 
eggs shared be- 
tween others. 

Roast lx;rf. 

Yoiu.shire pud- 
ding, potatoes, 
cocoa. 

Tea, broad and 
margarine or 
golden syrup, 
cake, pastry. 

Mon. . * . 

I^a, bread and 
margarine *or 
golden synip, 
meat (for man). 

Cold beef, -♦’miad 
and marf^riij^e, 
pastry, cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
golden •syrup, 
cake, pastry. 

Tubs. . . . 

Tea, cocoa, 

bread and mar- 
garine, egg (for 
man), egg 

sfchaml by wo- 
man with chil- 
dren. * 

Fried beef, po- 
tat(^8, suet 

dumplings w ith 
currants, co- 
coa. 

Tea, bread and 
•margarine, pas- 
try. 

Wed. , . . 

Tea, cocoa, 

bread and mar- 
garine, meat 
(for man). 

Hash, potatoes, 
dumplings with 
gravy or syrup, 
cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
margarino or 
golden syrup, 
pastry. 

Thub. . . . 

Tea, cocoa, 

broad and mar- 
gaiino or gold- 
en syrup, egg 
(for man). 

Fried bvor, po- 
tatoes, * Y'(»*k- 
shire pudding, 
tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margai^io or 
golden * syrup, 
pastry. 

Fbl . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, egg 
(for man), egg 
shared Ix^- 

tween ^thors. 

Meat pie, rice 
pudding, tea , 
or cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
^ margarine or 
golden A»yrup, 
pastry. , 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
golden syruft, 
pastry. 

Remainder of 
meat pie, bread 
and margarine, 
tea or cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine or 
golden lyrup, 
pastry. 


Thi« family Ukea no supper. 
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Studij No^ XV L — Berhhire. 

Man, wife, five daughters aged twelve, ten, 
nine, six, and two. 


Total Weekly Earnings op Family. 


Man’s wago V ........ 

Terquisite.s — 

Cottage and garden, say . , . . 


8, k. 

U 0 
2 0 


16 0 

Extra earnings in t)ie eourse of the yea^, £2, 5s, 
Rc]..t of allotment, Os. per year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Fincli are a typical couple 
— hard-working and honest, who neither ask for 
nor receive liclp from people who are better off, 
though sometimes old Mrs. Finch, who has two 
sons working, passes on a well-worn black dress 
to Mrs. Harry. 

The village is a poor one, in wliich charities 
are almost unknown, even at Cliristmas. 

“ Some of those that go to chapel get a 
hundred of coal, I believe,’’ says Mrs. Finch. 
“ But the vicar don't give anything away. 
Farmer Bell used to give a piece of beef to 
iop;e of his men ,* but it led to words among 
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them, and so he said he would give it up alto- 
gether.” 

It must be noted that the income practically 
has to cover clothing for the family. Old Mrs. 
Finch’s cast-off dresses (‘annot amount to much. 
She herficlf poor. We first saw her daughter- 
in-law at her house,* and the midday meal was 
set for the family— on a Wednesday, when the 
week’s supplies are not supposed to be exhausted. 
It consisted of potatoes, turnips, and bread, and 
a fcarsome-tboCing dish known as “ pigs teeth,’’ 
which seemed to be the bgny palate of a pig, 
with no flesh on it. But old Mrs. Finch explained 
that it “ looked better than nothing.” One 
hardly realizes to what extent the^ very poor, on 
whose labour we are all depeildent, have to live 
on what is popularly described as ‘‘ offal.” 

Harry Finch “ goes with tlie engine,” so that 
he earns rather more than the ordinary labourer 
in this village. We were a long while trying tp 
find out exactly how much he did earn. He has 
a cottage free, and every week he retains Is. 
for pocket-money, out of which he pays iot his 
insurance, and treats himself to a certain amount 
of beer. Never> even .in the summer, does ^ he 
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bring home more than ISs. , Foi^ the last three 
weeks he has aVer^Cged 12s. — ISs. one week, 11s, 
another, 12s. another— and it will soon drop to 
11s. again. But through the summer he brings 
home 13s. pretty regularly. This, however, in- 
cludes extra time ; ” there is no Michaelmas 
money. He himself is not quite clear as to how 
his income averages out. 

How much do you earn ? ” 

“ I earns a smart lot more than I gets,” says 
H<v:t V Finch good-naturedly. 

And there seems to be no doubt about that. 
We discussed the subject of vegetables. They 
have a garden, and also rent 20 poles at 5s. a 
year. Tliis supplies them with potatoes at the 
rate pf seven pounds a day for eight months in 
the year, and other vegetables or greens for six 
months, taking the outside estimate. Of course 
greens or tqmips or parsnips are not used at 
fhe same rate. They cook a few every day, but 
only about a pound. That coriesponds roughly 
to other families of six or seven people who may 
cook larger quantities, but less frequently. Twice 
a week, or perhaps three times, for greens, tur- 
nips, or parsnips is common. But neariy every* 
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where potatoes are the staple dish, and the 
quantity of otfier vegetables used is much less. 

“ Potatoes* have more stay in them I ” said 
one villager, with deplorable ignorance of food 
values. When possible, a little margarine is 
eaten with the potatoes. 

Mrs. t’inck told us that this year slie could not 
have pulled through and kept out of debf if she 
herself, with the help of the children — there are 
five girls, from two to twelve years of age — 
had not gleaned, or “ leesed,” three sacks of 
com. * ^ 

Isn’t leesing all done wkh ? ” 

‘‘ So it is everywhere else, but not here ! ” 

She had sold the corn at 15s. a sack, and the 
45s. had wiped off the debts for clothing that 
are so difficult to meet out of the labourer’s wage, 
when one is lucky if one can lay by sixpence a 
week. 

She gave us a literal account of how she 
managed in a good week in the winter, a week 
in which she had 13s. clear. In the summer, 
of course, less fuel is needed ; but in her case 
—and in very many cases — the supply of vege- 
tables is exhausted by the end of March at the 
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very latest ; and that means either an additional 
outlay on potatoes or on bread. 

When she has less than ISs., she fnakes 1 cwt. 
of coal last the week, and the meat bill goes 
down from Is. 6d. to Is. The cheap lard, too, 
sometimes has to be forgone. 

The meat is “ chilled.” Very occasionally, 
threepcnnywortb of herrings or bloaters is bought 
on a Friday. Currants are very seldom bought. 
The finances don’t run to ” syrup or jam, 
though last year Mrs. Finch made a few pounds 
©rgoosc'berry jam, taking the gooseberries out 
of the garden. It was soon consumed by the 
children. 

The house was beautifully neat and clean, and 
so was the little girl who had stayed at home 
from School for a cold. But she looked delicate 
and anjemic. 

Tlie meat is eaten, here as elsewhere, almost 
entirely by the man. Mrs. Finch is called upon, 
by the way, to furnish his ounce of tobacco. 

“ What would you do if I was to take that 
pipe off of you ? ” said one woman in this village 
to her husband. 

“ It’s all I have ! ” he replied. 
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There is a deficiency of 25 per cent, of protei 
in this family’s dietary, anM o? 14 per cent, c 
energy value. One-sixth of the food consume^ 
is home produce. 


Exp^NurruKE dumno Typical Week in November 1912 


• tf. d. 

40 lbs. bread .... i 7 
J stone fluur .... 0 5^ 

7 pints skim rnilk . . 0 3^ 

1 lb. cheese . . . . 0 

2 lbs. margarine ... 1 0 

4 lbs. sugar . . .08 

i lb. tea . ^ ^ . .08 

i lb. cboeolate powder . 0 2 

i lb. lard 0 

lbs. fro7on meat and 
J lb. mutton ehop . I 6 

i lb. suet 0 2 

1 quart oil .... 0 2^ 


WckkI (fai thing bundles} 0 3^ 


Soap andasoda . . ^ . 

s. 

0 

c 

2 

cwt. coal .... 

1 

6 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

3 

• 

12 

8 

Man’s pocket money, in- 



cluding insurance 

1 

0 


13 

)r 

8 

Balance put aside for 



shoos, etc 

0 

4 


14 0 


Home Puoduce f owsumed dukiwo the Wee^. 


40 lbs. j)otato(;8. 
4 lbs. sprouts. 

1 lb. parsnips. 


1 lb. turnips. 
1 lb. savoys. 
0 oz. onions. 
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Menu or Mhals providbd dubino THi( W»bk. 



Breakfa.st. 

Dinner. 

Tba. 

^ Supper. 

Sun. . 

Broad and 
nwirgariae, 
tea. 

Roast beef, 
suet pud- 
ding, 

sprouts, po- 
tatoes. 

Tea, bread 
and mai- 
gariue. 

Broad and 
cheese. 

Mon. 

Bread and 
;nargarino, 
tea. 

Cold meat, 
i. potatoes, 
sprouts. 

Tea, broad 
and mai - 
garine. 

Bread and 
choose. 

Tubs. 

Bread and 
inargariii^), 
tea. 

Cold moat, 
potatoes, 
s p r 0 ti 1 8, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. ^ 

Bread and 
cheese. 


.’’"Had and 
nitiVgarine, 
tea. 

Stewed meat 
(nith on- 
ion), j)ota- 
toe'>. sa- 

voys, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and » mar- 
garine. 

Sfead and 
cheese. 

Thur. 

Bread and 
margarine, 

1 

Moat (stew- 
ed again 

with onion), 
potatoes, 
'turnips. 

Tea, bread 
and lard. 

Bread and 
lard, tea. 

Fbi. . 

Bread and 
lard, tea. 

* 

* 

Potatoes 
and sprouts, 
broad and 
margarine, 
tea. 1 

Tea, bread 
and lard. 

Broad and 
lard, cocoa. 

Bm. . 

Bread and 
margarine, 
tea. 

1 

Mutton chop 
(for man), 
potatoes, 
parsnip, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and lari. 

Bread and 
cheese, oo« 

ooa. 
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^udy No, XV IL — Essex, 

Man, wife, two sons, aged nine and four, and 
four daughters, aged eleven, seven, two, and 
three months. 


• Tojal Weekly Earnings op Family. 

• ^ i. 

Man’s wage 15*0 

Perquisitos — 

Cottage and garden, say ,.,,20 
• • 

• 17 0 

Extra eaftfiiigs in the course of the year, £1, 


The Burts are thoroughly respectable, hard- 
working folk. They have 15s. a week and the 
cottage in which they live. The amount of over- 
time money earned by Burt througliout the past 
year has been £1, 13s. 6d., and the auditional 
work for which it was paid involved additional 
outlay on food. 

There are six children, ranging from ^eleven 
years old to three months. Up to last year Mts. 
Burt herself earned a little; but this year she 
has been suffering from a bad leg, so that even 
if she could leave the baby, it would Be im* 
possible for her to go out to work. 
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However it may be with the rich, misfortunes 
never come singly tg the poor, and Mrs. Burt’s 
father, who was employed at a g'asworks in 
London, and often sent her a shilling, is ill this 
year and on his club. 

The last substantial good turn he did hey was 
to send her some fowls ; bul; some of them had 
to be sold to buy slioes and shirts for her hus- 
band ; and she has only three hens left, which 
at present ar('. not laykig. They ai^e fed with a 
mixture of poiato j)ce]ings and '' middlings,” the 
laktSP<?i>Hting about l|d. a week. It does not 
sound exactly the kind of diet which will inspire 
liens to lay very many eggs. 

Burt’s hours are from 5 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with 
half an hour for ^breakfast and an hour for 
dinner.* He is a Norseman. On Sundays he goes 
twice to look after his charge, but is only at 
work about three hours. He gets no perquisites, 
and t^e village is not wealthy; they have few 
Christmas charities, though the^^ will probably 
get a local charity of 7s. 6d. worth of clothing 
this year. 

We had some difficulty in puzzling out the 
dailj^^bill of fare, as it varied — within certain 
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narrow lijmitsr— from week to week. For in- 
stance, the })ound of currantl, wkicli is put down 
for this particular week, is sometimes replaced 
by jam. Mrs. Burt inad< 2S lbs. of blackberry 
jam this year, and has been using it at intervals, 
saving €t for the weeks in which it was impossible 
to buy currants. She is afraid, that wl^en she 
does use it she uses a S-lb. jar in a week ; but 
in such weeks she only gets half a pound of 
margarine in^^tead of a pound. 

The coal l)ill is notably moderate. Tliis is 

**. f 

because the famil;^ has been ‘‘ very lu:’:y ” with 
wood. A tree blew down on the farm not long 
ago, and Burt has been allowed to take a good 
deal of it for fuel. They have also managed to 
get coal cheaper by buying tjie half-ton and * 
paying Is. weekly. But in spite of all thrift 
and all efforts, they arc in debt. 

“ Do you owe as much as £10 ? ” we said. 

‘‘ I should hope not I I was saying to my 
husband only the other day, if any one gave me 
£5, I would pay every penny I owed and have 
a nice shilling over to spend ! ” . 

The local shopkeeper speaks well of Mrs. Burt’s 
honesty. 
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A sewing-machine on the table is in pretty 
constant use, tlfougi the expenditure on clothes 
is’ at present a negligible item. Early last year 
Mrs. Burt helped to replenish the family ward- 
robe by mangold-weeding ; but, as already ex- 
plained, she cannot work this year. ^ • * 

Thei^ is a garden, but if has only supplied 
them with potatoes from the b*"ginning of 
August to the end of the first week in De- 
cember. At present —December IS— they have 
t(^ j^uy^em. * ’• 

The little children who go to school take their 
dinners with them, chiefly bread and butter, with 
a taste of cake or pastry if possible. The father 
comes home to dinner, and if any vegetables or 
* puddings are copked, the children’s shares are 
reserved. 

The meat bill given for this week is very typical. 
They can only spend more than Is. on meat 
if ^any* relative of the woman’s gives or sends 
them Is., which, as explained above, very sel- 
dom happens now. 

I often fie awake planning if I could do any 
different,” said the wife. 

Sh/ uses oatmeal for herself because of the 
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baby. But they very seldom buy rice. “ They 
won’t make a whole meal\of it,” she explains. 
“They think it’s an extra, so it don’t really 
come cheap ! ” 

No cheese, no bacon, no candles, but bed at 
8 p.jn. Even so, they are compelled to use a 
quart of cAl in the^ winter. Asked if she insured 
herself or the children, Mrs. Burt saicf, “ No ; 
I put it in their bellies when they’re alive ; it’s 
no use pa 3 ;ing for thefn when ‘they’re dead. 
Somebody ’li bury them ! And when they’re 
dead they won’t want nothing ! ” ^ 

The husband’s sisters help to some extent 
with cast-off clothing. Last year the children 
earned a trifle by picking up acoms, which they 
sold by the bushel to fee(j pi^s. Florrie also* 
earned the large amount of 4^(1. for blackberries 
gathered. 

“ Ought we to put something down for needles 
and thread every week ? ” 

“ Well, I generally contrive to get them Cut 
of my rags and bones.” 

We did not ask exactly what constituted a rjag 
for which no further use could be found in Mrs. 

Burt’s vocabulary. And the bones, frith a 

5a 
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butcher’s bill of Is. weekly, must Ijave required 
some hoarding, t / 

There is a deficiency of 27 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 9 per cent, of 
energy value. One per cent, of the food con* 
sumed is home produce. 

f 

EXPBIfDITURB DUE^Na TYPICAL WUBK IN DbCBMBEB 1912. 


8. d. I 6. d. 


1 stone flour .... 

2 

0 

Soap, 8oda, 

blacking, 



38 Iba. bread 

4 

6 ^ 

bl'wklead, 

matches. 



^ lb. dripping . . . 

0 

3 

hearthstone, ‘etc. . . 

0 

4 

1 lb. currants . . . 

0 

4 

Coal . . . 


1 

0 

7 Ibjfc^iugat .... 

1 

2 

IJ 07>. tobacco 

• « 

0 

6 

1 16 . margaxuie . . . 

0 

8 

1 quart ‘Ml . 


0 

2J 

Jib. lard 

0 


Insurance 


0 

3 

3 quarts separated milk. 

0 

3 

Food for fowls 


0 

H 

IJ Ibe. flank beef and J 





— 

— 

lb. suet 

1 

0 



14 

7 

7 0 *. tea . . . , 

0 

7 

Balance for 

diooB and 



^ J lb. chocolate po’wder < . 

0 

1 

clothes, etc. 

. . . 

0 

5 

1 stone potatoes . . .. 

O'* 

7 



— 

— 

2 lbs. flne (Oatmeal 

0 

4 



15 

0 

Baking powder . . . 

0 

U 



— 

— 


HoMI PrODUCB CON8UM1D DCRINa THH WlBK. 
3 Ibf. puvnips. I 4 lbs. swedM. 
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M®inr pF Meals provided during the Week. 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. ^ 

^Tba. 

Suffer. 

Sun. . 

• • 

Toa, broad 
and mar- 
g a r 1 n e, 
gruel. 

• 

Roaet beef, 
suet dump- 
lings, 

toes, pars- 
nips, cur- 
rant pud- 
ding. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
g a r 1 n e, 
cake. 

Porridge (for 
woman 
only). 

Mon. . 

Toa, bread 
and mar- 
g a r 1 n e, 
gruel. 

« 

V egetables 
(left from 
Sunday), 
cold meat, 
c 0 c p a, 
bread, 
pastry. 

TerfJ bread 
and mar- 
g a r i u e, 
cake. 

• 

Pwrldg* (for 
woman 
only). 

Tubs. . 

0 *' ■ ■■ 

Tea, bread, 
gruel. * 

Bread and 
margarine, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar 
garine. 

Porridge (for 
woman 
only). 

^Ved. . 

T<a, bread 
and mar- 
g a r I n e, 
gruel. 

Dumplings, 
bread and 
lard, pota- 
toes, tea. 

Tea, bread , 
and drip- 
ping. 

Porridge (for 
woman 
only). 

Thdr. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
g a r 1 n e, 
gruel. 

Potatoes* 
and swedes 
with drip- 
ping, toa. 

Tea, bread 
and drip- 
ping. 

Porridge (for 
toman 
only). 

Fri. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
g a r i n e, 
gruel. 

• 

Potatoes, 
currant 
dumpling, 
bread and 
margarine, 
pastry. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
g a i*i n e, 
pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman 
on^y). 

0 

Sat. . 

Tea, brea<l 
and mar' 
g a r 1 n e, 
gruel. 

Broad and 
margarine, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Porridge (for 
woman 
only). 


f be lobool obUdno eet tbeir ihftra ol diooer teaUmot 
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Study No.^XlillL — North Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife, five daughters, aged eight, seven, 
five, two, and one. 

Total Weekly Earnings, op FAMaV. 

** ' rf. 

Man’s w’age 9 0 

Perquisites — 

Man’s board, say 8 0 

0 

fixtra earnings in the course of the y«ar, £1. 

Rent of cottage and garden, Is. lid. per week. 

The Arthurs live in what it would perhaps' be 
most correct to describe as a ‘‘ two-roomed cot- 
tage with extras,” There is a rough loft, used 
in cases of emergency by all the children, and 
always by the two elder children; there are a wash- 
house, and a kind of pantry- scullery occupied by 
the^ shoes of the family, an ancient bicycle, and 
the frame used by Mrs. Arthur • when she is 
making hearthrugs. The provisions, too, are 
kept there on the shelf. 

But there are only two comfortable rooms — 
the ki^en and bedroom on the ground floor. 
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Both are ggod-sized as cottaere accommodation 
goes. 

There is a bright fire in the living-room, but 
it is very obviously the p.bode of poverty. There 
is no carpet on the stone floor, but a good-sized 
heaptihi ag and a smaller rug, both of them made* 
out of clippings by Mrs. Arthyr, and tyo small 
bits of sacking. The place is clean and fresh. 
The wall would do with a new paper — the last, 
as Mrs. Arthur explains, having been put on 
when ‘‘ihere weren’t so many of ’em.” But it 
is not likely to gMi it. Four or five almanacs are 
hung up, and on the mantelpiece are two gaudy 
advertisements, duplicates of “ Price’s Child’s 
Night Lights,” two old vases, a clock, and various 
tins. There are five wooden ciairs, including rf 
small high -chair, a stool, find a wooden cradle. 

As for the bedroom, it is pretty fully occupied 
by the two large bedsteads in which five Arthurs 
are dispersed at nights — father, mother, and baby 
in one bed ; iyvo children, aged five and three, in 
the other. There is no carpet on the red-brick 
floor. A chest of drawers faces the beds.. 

The Arthurs have been married nine years, 
during which time ^Arthur has been working 
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regularly winter andj summer for •one farmer, 
for 9s. a week, paid'lortnightly, and his food. 
The food comprises three square meals, with 
bacon for breakfast and tea, or supper, at 6 p.m., 
and beef, or perhaps mutton, for dinner, with 
apple pies, dumplings, “ sad-cakes,” or^whaiever 
it happens to be. * 

“ Last year,” he says, “ t’ farmer offered me 
16s. a week and to mqat misel, but ’taint sie 
good as the 9s. and ’im meatin’ me.” 

Doubtless the family as a whole might profit 
better for a time by the 16s. a week ; but here, 
as elsewhere, the health of the breadwinner must 
be the first consideration. Arthur works hard 
for his wage, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and also on 
feundays.^ He has ah hour off for dinner, but 
hardly a quarter of an hour for breakfast. In 
the summer he has to milk twice a day, and 

fodder t’ stock ” at dinner-time. In the 
winter Ihere is a sheepfold to look after, and 
Sunday is nearly as hard as any other day. 

^ “ It’s bed and wark wi’ Arthur, poor thing,” 
said a sympathetic villager. “ He’s nobbut had 
three days holiday sen he were married. An’, 
rightly speakin’, that weren’t holidays like ; yah 
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tahm was when he went to t’ show for his maister, 
and t’other tahm he was iRi’ bed. To be sewer 
he went to Pedley (the nearest market town) 
las’ Soondah. That war marvellous ! He milked 
before ne set out to walk, and he got anuther 
mai>tG fodder an’ milk at neet.” 

Arthur ^s wel’ 4iked in the .village. ,He is a 
steady, hard-working, pleasant-faced, stalwart 
fellow ; but the hard life is telling on him, and 
he looks mt)re weary than a man of thirty-one 
years shouid look. Sometimes, too, his voice 
has a despondent ring, even thougli the next 
moment he will laugh heartily at a droll speech 
from his wife or the children’s pranks. 

The childer are fair crazed aboot their dad,” * 
says Mrs. Arthur. She is a -small, fair, energetic,* 
and somewhat combative woman, who works 
hard, even furiously, making, mending, wash- 
ing, cleaning, and baking, but who is said by 
the neighbours to be “ not much good ort phux- 
nin’.” Her bill of fare is more uncertain than 
that of most of the villagers. Sometimes she 
bakes more bread and uses fewer vegetables ; 
sometimes, especially when the grocer’s bill is 
getting too far in arrears, she tries to dispense 
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with bread and live j'm turnips and carrots or 
potatoes out of tile large garden at which Arthur 
works in the long evenings. 

The two quarrel sometimes, or, in a village 
parlance, “ turn dark tongues to each uther ” — a 
proceeding which is not considered edifying for 
the children, who, ‘‘ learn that* kind of talk soon 
enough, without hearing it at home.” But they 
are sincerely attached to one another and to the 
little ones, who look happy, clean,' and fairly 
healthy. " ’ 

They regard church or chapel going as an ex- 
pensive, even a prohibitive, luxury, which is apt 
to have a deteriorating effect on those who in- 
dulge in it. Mrs. Arthur only the day before 
had been asked by a neighbour why she never 
attended any place of worship. “ I said to her, 
‘ No, I doant gan to chapel, no mair dis he, and 
we bean’t no worse’n them as dea. There’s sum 
onjem'as’ll pray and talk good at chapel, an’ 
they’ll sit doon to sike a meal as we could niver 
set doon to, and then they’ll ’unger t’ stock. 
There’s. Redington ; ’e’s fair ’ungered three ’orses 
to death, and when t’ next dees ’e’U ’appen ask 
some oi they ministers to i;aht a letter for ’im 
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an’ go collpctin’ for anuther.| But Arthur, I’ll say 
this for ’im, ’e’d sooner ’ungei^hisSen than t’ stock. 
No, we deant ’old with chapel going. ’Taint the 
cleas ; I’d go as I am, if I did go. If fooaks 
wanted me any differ, they could take t’ claes off 
their '!»v\n backs and gi’ ’em to me to put on.’ ” 
So Mrs. Arthu;,*in her mofd: defiant^ spirit. 
But even the defiance has an undercurrent of 
strained anxiety. In spite of the^ regularity of 
the pay, such as it is, and the kindliness of 
neighboups, tind the large garden, with its coupje 
of fruit trees and ample supply of ^egetable8, 
the life is hard— almost impossible. Only the 
other day siie broke out to a neighbour as poor 
as herself. I’s sewer money, it seems to awnt 
me day and neet. I cawn’t reest for it ; I doan’t 
know t’ reason on’t. If it wasn’t for t’ wark I 
should go all wrang. I dean’t like to be owing ; 
I’d pay to t’ last awpenny, look ye, and I 
dean’t know ’ow to live any cfeffer, I*nivpr 
gies t’ bairns a» awpenny. I niver allows ’em to 
go for goodies — if I niver starts ’em they’ll niver 
want. If they iver has a farden it’s what.other 
fooaks gi’es ’em, an’ often I takes that frae ’em. 
I cawn’t do no mair’n I can, and yet I disn’t 
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sleep for troublin’. Hast neet I was out o’ bed four 
times with t’ lail then I sat ower on t’ bed 

ruing. An’ I had a good rue, and I felt a bit better. 

“ But I isn’t a rogue, look yer, an’ if I had t’ 
money I wadn’t get things wi’out payin’. I 
ain’t bowt meat nor bacon for weeks an’ weeks. 
I get a bit o’ lar(i and mccak»some sa*d-cakes for 
t’ childer an’ mysen. I feel as if I mun hae 
sumethin’ I can eat, an’ it saves t’ butter. He 
niver bites at liome — ^nobbut a drink o’ tea — he’d 
think it would be takkin’ it oot of our mooths. 
But t’ kids is that ’ungry, I teil yer, they’d eat 
me up if I was meat an’ bread an’ stuff — they 
would, I’se sewer! I told a man I owes two 
shillings would ’e take five kids instead. But he 
* said he niver took ’em by less ner t’ awf-dozen I ” 

Mrs. 'Arthur’s debts, when taken together, 
perhaps do not seem so appalling. There is 
£1, Is. 6d. for shoes, at three different shops 
within^ a radius of six miles, about 5s. at one 
grocer’s and about 4s. at anothe^^, Tliere is the 
2s. above mentioned, incurred for towels, 
^ bought in before the last confinement. And 
there are doctor’s bills amounting to 26s. The 
rent book is clear. But these debts are mak- 
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ing an old woman of Mrs. i^thur, though she is 
only twenty-isix. She is ovei*worked and under- 
fed — and they are all the latter, even the baby. 

“ That little customer wcats sarvin’ three times 
a day wi’ bried an’ milk an’ sugar ; an’ she 
could more — they all could.” 

The harvest moii^y is only £ly*and that is the 
one extra allowed. This year part of it was 
mortgaged to the farmer Jor insurance and the 
weekly half-pound of butter. The rest wiped off 
some arrears, but not the whole. Twelve shil- 
lings went for rent. Arthur’s master is not 
liberal with gifts, although last year he did give 
him “ a glazy coat ” (mackintosh) for shepherding. 

They have only other people’s^ ‘‘ cast-offs ” to 
rely upon m the matter of clothing. 

‘‘If we didn’t hae cleas given, we suld hae to 
black oorsels ower an’ go naykt,” says Mrs. Arthur. 

Last week her mother had given her a pound 
of curds, and this week her brother — both Zlving 
in a town ten smiles away — gave her 2s. But 
that is the first money gift she has had since 
her confinement a year ago. A lady at a dis- 
tance, who stayed at the village last ye^, has 
paid for a pint of miHf a day for her ever since. 
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Sometimes the children get “ bitg ” given, but 
such gifts are quite, incalculable. 

“ They ’ev ’ad nowt lately.” 

A neighbour, however, brought her a cod’s 
head this week. 

Her mother cannot help her much, the 
father only earps 15s. a week as a gate opener 
on the railway. He has five to keep, and the 
rent is £12 a year. 

Tliere is a deficiency of 34 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 30 ^pe^ cent, of 
energy value. One-sixteenth of the food con- 
sumed is home produce, and one-fifth is given. 


ExpKNDITUUK DtJKTNO TyvICAL WkKK IN OCTOBBR 1912. 


1 lb. sugar 

8. 

... 0 

d. 

2 

Soap, soda . . 

. . 0 

d. 

2 

J lb. butter . 

... *0 

H 

Mat<‘he8 . . 

. . 0 

oi 

1 cwt. ooM 

... 1 

3 

Paraffin . . . 

. . 0 

H 

J lb. tea . . 

... 0 

4.] 

Raking powder . 

. . 0 

H 

1 lb. treacle . 

... 0 


^ lb. ground rice . 

. . 0 

H 

1 J stones flour 

... 2 

" ! 

Rent (weekly) 

. . 1 

11 

2 oz. yeast 

... 0 

li 

'Fobacco . . . 

. . 0 

H 

Salt , . . 

. . 0 

oi 

Insurance. . . 

. . 0 

i 

I'^b.lard . . 

... 0 

H 

. 

9 

0 


Homb Pboi'UCB consumRi) dukinq thb Week. 
8 lbs. potatoes. ] 7^ lbs. turnips. 

Oirra coKscTMBD during the Wkbk. 

I lb, butter. | 7 plots whole milk. 

1 lb. eurda. I Cod’s heebd. 
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MbNTT of MeaXS PBOVIDED EARING THl WSAE. 

I BREAigTAST. I Dinner. I • T^[ \ SuppeT" 


Teawithmilk Turnips and Tea and milk, 
(no BMfrar), potatoes. curdcheese- 
aad - cakes, take, 

cheese- 
cake, bread 

Rnd butter. ' 


milk bread p(Ttatoe8. milk, •bread 

and butter. and butter, 

° ® 8 e- sad - cakes, 

oake. cheese 

f cake. • 

Bread and Tea, bread Tea, sad- 

tryud^ t, a and treacle, cake and 

vviTh milk, treacle, 

cheesecake. • cheeseeak,-. 


an I Turnips and | Toi 
potatoes. 


Tea, bread 
and butter, 
Sad -cake. 


Tea, bread 
and abutter, I 
c h o e B e- 1 
cake. 


Tea, bread 
and treacle. 


cheesecake. 


Wed. Tea, bread Turnips and Tea, bread Tea. bit of 

and treacle, potatoes. and treacle, dry sad- 
Bad . cake 
and treacle. 

Thub. Tea, milk- Cod’s bead Tea, • dry Tea ' 

powder and pota- powder 
cakes. toes. cakes. • 

Fbi. . Tea and Sad - cakes Ttaandmilk. 
cakes with with butter, hotsad-cake 
butter. tea. und cheese- 

cake. 

Sat. . Tea and Sad - cakes Tea, bread Tea, fireadi 

mm, bre^ and treacle, and treacle, and butter. 

I and treacltf, tea. curdchoese- 

} cheesecake, j cake. 

little Kiri have 

l>«twe6n breakfast and dinner. . 

i^e oJUldren have supper one day in the week (Sunday). The man 
|«0«^y hM merely a drink of tea at supper-time, but on fiundavs 
l>utter also. The woman bus supper fairly 
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Studrj fNo. XIX. — Oxfordshire, 

Man, wife, four sons, aged nine, six, four, and 
two, and one daughter, aged twelve. 

Total Weekly Earnings op Family. 

Wages — s. 

,Man . 12 0 

Wife (from lodger) . ..... 3 6 

15 6 

Perquisites — 

Milk 19 



o 17 3 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, SOs., earned 
by the woman. 

Rent of cottage and garden, 28. per week. 

The family ot the Bellamys has suffered pretty 
heavily from irregularity of employment, due to 
the uncertain health of the chief breadwinner. 
The previous year he was out of regular 
'^orl: from February to December, and had only 
four full weeks during that time, while some- 
times he brought home as little as 2s. Fortu- 
nately, his wife managed io secure a good place 
as charwoman, where she earned 10s. weekly ; but 
they still have a few bad debts, which they try 
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to pay off gradually with any extra money earned 
by either. It would be a gr^t deal easier, how- 
ever, to accumulate new debts than to pay off 
old ones. It will be seen in this budget that the 
expendii ure has shghtly outrun the income, 
thougj^ there is no apparent extravagance. 
On such occasions the eldest girl, Emily, ^ who is 
now earning 3s. 6d. a week, has to lend, if not 
give, her mother a shilling ; but the greater part 
of her money goes in clothing, and,*as a rule, she 
can only |^ff«rd to treat her younger brothers and 
sisters to a few sv’eets on Sunday 

They buy their groceries at the Co-operative 
Stores, and a kindly neighbour, who is better off 
than Mrs. Bellamy, gives the latter her checks. 
The united dividends amount to* £1, 6s. for the • 
half-year, and this buys shoes for the* whole 
family, and helps with any arrears of rent, etc. 
Then the village is fortunate in the matffr of 
jumble sales. Two are held in the year, ^cj|i 
the Bellamys ^ttend with alacrity, and which 
supply them with the bulk of their clothing. 

A little more help comes in the summer, when 
Mrs. Bellamy does charing for summer visitors, 
at the rate of Ss. weekly, for about six weeks. 
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Part of the money t|,us earned is spent on sugar. 
She has currantc apd apples and gooseberries in 
the garden, and blackberries are always to be 
gathered in the autumn ; and she makes a 
quantity of jam, which they use in the winter, 
at tlie rate of about 2 lbs. weekly. , , 

Mr. Bellamy walks live i;niles and back on 
Saturdays, that he may buy the meat and gro- 
cerics rather more cheaply in the market of the 
nearest large' town. His work lately has been 
pretty regular ; but a man who has onqe suffered 
from epileptic fits has more ihon liis share of 
anxiety concerning the future. 

They are lucky in having a lodger, whose 3s. 6d. 
a week — 3s, for lodging and 6d. for washing — 
is a most valuable asset. It means more crowd- 
ing, ear there are only two bedrooms ; but the 
baby and the little girl sleep with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellamy, and the boys sleep with the lodger. 
'l^eXatter gets all his food out. 

They ore beginning just now to look forward 
sadly to the end of the potatoes, which, used at 
the rate of about 4 lbs. daily, will only last till 
the end of January. 

Th«fre is a deficiency of 21 per cent, of protein 
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in this family’s dietary, and of 11 per cent, of 
energy value. One-ninth of* the food consumed 
is home produce, and one-eJeventh is a per- 
quisite. 


ExPBNT)n'UKfi DiTHiNo TvpioAL Wjjbk IN Dboembbr 1912. 

•• J . 


• • 

Ji. 

d. 


4. 

d. 

4 lbs. flour . * . . 

. HI 

0 

i lb. oh<xjBe . . 

0 

4 

4 bloatora. . . . 

. 0 

3 

IJ cwt. coal . 

1 

9 

J lb. rice .... 

. 0 

Oi 

Oil, candles, niaU hes 

0 

4 

1 Ib. Quaker oats 

. 0 

3 

2 oz. tobacco . 

0 

7 

4 Iba. sugar . 

. 0 

« 

•Rent . . . 

2 

0 

4 lb. tea . . . . 

. 0 

8 

Insurance .... 

0 

3 

2 oz. cocoa . * . . 

. 0 

2 

Soap, soda , . . , 

0 

2 

lb. lard . * . . . 

. 0 


i Wootl 

0 

2 

1 lb. margarine . . 

.• 0 

8 


— 

— 

2 oz. currants . . 

. 0 

0^ 


16 

1 

2J lbs. nock of bwf . 

. 1 

3 

Balance towards debts . 

. 0 

6 

Bullock’s heart . 

. 0 

6 


1R 

A 

36 lbs. bread . . . 

. 4 

H 





Bomb Pboducb coNsrMED dukino thi Wkrk. 
28 Iba. p<>UU>es. I | lb. onloiiB. 

8 lbs. cabbago, | 2 lbs, appl(‘8. 

2 lbs. jam. 

PxRguisms coNsimiD duiuno thb Wxik. 
14 pint« skim milk. 

Girr^ conbumbd Dumiia the Wxn. 

2egg$, 
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MbNCT Of Mli.M rBOTIDlD ©TTBIITO TM Wj!*K. 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

‘l SurrEB. 

Sun. . 

\ 




T«a, por- 
ridge, bread 
and lard. 

Koaat beef, 
potatoes, 
e a b b a g e, 
apple pie. 

Tea, bread 
and mur- 
g a r 1 n e, 
cake. 

Cocoa, bread 
and lard. 

Mon. . 

i 

Tues. . 

’Pea, por. 

rldte, bread 
and lard. . 




f^old beef, 

potatoes 
and cold 
cabbage. 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Cocoa/ bread 

If and mar- 
garine. 

I ea, por- 
lidgt, biead 
and mar- 
gaj’ine. 

1‘ 0 t a 1 0 0 8 

Htt<l 

made * into 
pie, bread 
and mur- 
gaiine. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine Of 
jam. 

« 

(\>coa, bread 
ami jam. 

WiD, . 

'i’ea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

B u 1 1 0 c k’s 
heart, po- 
tatoes, cab- 
bage, rioe 
pudding. 

Tea, l>read 
and jam. 

Remainder 
of rice 

pudding. 

Tuttb. , 

'JVrt, bretd 
anil jam. 

liemainder 
of heart, 
potatoes, 
oread pud- 
dlng. 

Tea, bread 
and jam, 
remainder 
of bread 

pudding. 

Bread and 
cheese. 

Fri. . 

Tea, bread 
and jam or: 
margarine. 




Potatoes, 
bread and 
jam. 

1.3 

Bread and 
cheese. 

Sat. . 

Tea, bread 
and jam. j 

Bread and 
cheese. 

Tea, bread 
an<} jaui. 

Bread and 
lard. 


the man and wife take supper, but occaaiomUly one of the 
aUure^ has “ a snack,’* 

Some day. tlie womau hae a UWe bread and lard or jam betwoM 
ttwfaal and dinner. 
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I 

Study No, XX, — North Riding jof Yorkshire. 

• • 

Man, wife, son aged twelve, nephew aged eight, 
and daughter aged nine. 

Total Weekly Earntnos of Family. 


W*fl^e8 8. d. 

Man .• 17 0 

Wife *..04 


17 4J 

No extra earnings. • 

Rent of cottage and garden, £5 })er year. 

Rent of (»m5ion land share. 5 r. per year. 

• 

Mrs. Smith is a w^oinan whose apron might be 
cleaner, and who, her neighbours say, is quite 
inadequate in the sphere of patching and mend- 
ing and remaking, but who, nevertheless, is 
struggling hard and pluckily. Her husband has 
ITs. a week all the year round. He would only 
be getting 15s., but that he works on Sundays, 
attending to cattle, generally from 6 a.m. to £ 
a.m., and then from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Probably 
his beer is paid for by occasional odd jobs in 
the village, but we have set down what is the 
limit of his expenditure on it in the week. * 

There is no extra monev. and there are do per- 
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quisites except a fJw cabbages or turnips. He 
brings these hgme every other day when they 
are in season. The rent for the four-roomed 
cottage is £5, and has to be put by each week. 
Their garden is small, and has only yielded them 
potatoes for three months this year; and the 
hay on their “ common share,” for, which they 
pay 5f?. yearly, has all been bad. 

She herself earns Is. Gd. a])out once a month, 
but vshe cannot undertake much outside work. 
There are three children to look ^fter, two of 
her own and one of her brqther’s, and she is 
expecting another child. 

Last year her husband wns very ill, and a 
specialist was sent for ; and there is a doctor’s 
bill of six guineas against them. They try to 
set aside a few pence every week towards it, but 
do not always succeed. 

The brother whose little boy they keep is a 
widower, who,is only earning 15s., and has to pay 
5s. weekly for the board imd lodging of his other 
child elsewhere, and he gives his sister nothing. 

Smith sometimes gets a cast-off coat given, 
and • occasionally old clotliing is given to the 
woman ; but all the shoes must be bought 
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The expenditure varies very lijtle from week 
to week. It* will be noted tRat in the budget 
given it somewhat outruns the settled income. 
But occasionally, though not often, the man gets 
some bit of work in the village, mid earns an 
additioifkl shhiing. And it is very probable that 
the family is slightly *in debt. • • 

There is a deficiency of 19 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 2 f)er cent, of 
energy value. One per cent, of the food con- 
sumed is a*perquisite. 


EXPIHDITUBI LURINQ TYPICAL WbRK IN DbCKMBBR 1912. 



t. 



i. d 

Ibi. stewing ateak 

2 

0 

Rent and rates . 

..23 

2 stones floor . . . 

3 

3 

2 cwt. coal 

..28 

2 stones potatoes. . . 

1 


2 07 .. t<jbacoG . 

..07 

Baking powder and yeaat 

0 

n 

Insurance 

..04 

4 lbs. sugar .... 

0 

10 

^ lb. cheese . 

. .• 0 2i 

^ lb. batter .... 

0 


1 Ib. sausages 

..07 

1 (^oart oU. and candles . 

0 

0 1 

! 4| pints new milk 

..07 

ilb.lard 

0 

4 

Beer .... 

..03 

0 OR. tea 

0 

6 


— 

lbs, dripping* . . 

0 

8 




* Bought cheaply of employer. 


Hoju Produck consuvxd dubino thk Wskk. 

^ lb. onlona. 

Qim COKBUMID DURING TBB WlXK. 

I Hone Kppiei (windfalli, begged from • neighbour), 
i ibt. Mbbtgt. % Iba. tumlpi. 
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FSOVIDBD DURIVO TJfE WeEK. 


or dripping. 


F«i. ? 

Tea, hn'ad ! 
ftnd (irip- 
I>ing. 

1 

00 

Tra, bn ad | 
and diip-| 
pi»ig. 


] Dinner. 

! ' ! 

1 Alf'at pip 

i poiatoos 
greens. 

Tea, bread 
and bultrr 
or dripping, 
sppls pas- 
try. 

linmalndsr 
of Sunday’s 
meat pi© 
(for rnanj, 
pastry, t*a. 

Tea, breyd i ; 
' and bi liter 
or dripping, 
pastry. 

RoaSi, beef, 

' g teens, po- 
; tatoe.s, tea. 

Tea, bread * 
and butt/er) 
ordnppipg,! 
pastry. |* 

j R‘'-ef pi© 

! (for tnan), 
a little 
8t«w, pota- 
1 f'>e«,onloni. 

Tea, bi ©ad J 
and butter 
or dripping. 

lit'tuainder 
of bsef pio 
aiul broad 
and cheese 
(for »nan), 
rest of stew 
with pot.a 
af)d 

onions, b-a. 

1 

Tea, brearj ' T 
and butter , 
or dripping. 

, S rv u s u p «,■ s, 
potat oesj 
tea, breatl : 
and cheese 1 
(man). | 

Tea, bread N 
and, drip- 
ping, pas- 

f«y- 

Sausages, ' 
potatoes, 
swedes. 

Tea, bn ad 
and butter 
or drip- 

ping, pastry. 
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Study No. XXL — North Riding of Yorkshire, 
Man, wif^; three sons, aged six, four, and four 
months ; and one daughter, aged eight, 

T.)tal Weekly Earn. nos of Family. 


a. d. 

waf»e 17 0 

Perqiffsitfts — , 

Milk, fiay . 0 lOi 

17 lOJ 

No extra oarningR. • • 


Rent of cottage and garden, £3 per year ; rates, 128. 6d. 
per yeart • * 

The Walpoles are a cordial, friendly couple, who 
are quite willing to tend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to any chance visitor. When we went, 
Walpole was at home with a sprained wrist, and 
Mrs. Walpole was nursing the baby, withpwhom 
she had been up all night ; but they were both 
invincibly cheery. The wife, handsome, black- 
haired, and rosy-cheeked, kept the small livings 
room beautifully clean, and there were cakes of 
bread rising on*the fender. 

The cottage is a tiny one, which, under its roof 
of thatch, looks rather like a small face under 
a mushroom hat. They told us that the lhatch 
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on one side of the cottage actually touched the 
ground. It contains, however, four small rooms, 
the two bedrooms being “ tucked away in the 
roof.” It is rather dark, and looks more pictur- 
esque than healthy. The garden in front is 
merely a square yard or two; there is a fair- 
sized one behind, but for the greater part of the 
year they have to buy their potatoes. Some 
gooseberry bushes, however, are a great asset 
when the time for making jam comes. 

Two of the four children w^ere put playing 
when we called, and another, a- little boy of four, 
was lying on the sofa wdth a headache.” He 
looked flushed and feverish. None of them are 
very strong, and Mrs. Walpole told us that she 
believed the average weekly expenditure on 
medicine would amount to threepence. But Mr. 
Walpole interpolated, Say a penny ! ” and so 
we left it at the latter figure. At all events 
priv this week they have had to keep a fire 
burning day and night, and this involves an 
additional expenditure on coal, which is left out 
of the budget as being exceptional. 

Walpole works at a regular wage of 17s. 
weekly and tliree pints of old milk daily; and 
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the cottage is £3 yearly. Rates are about 12s. 6d. 
yearly. He is what his wife caMs a “ beast-man,” 
fuad goes three times on Sundays to look after his 
charge. There is no additional money payment 
whatever, but at harvest they get a ton of coals. 
They ako get wood enough to last the year. 

“ Anything at mstmas ? ” wa suggested. 

“ A quarter of a pound of baccy,” said Mr. 
Walpole, with a broad grin^ ^ 

“ It isn’t what you would call a living, only a 
sort of puttiilg on,” was his verdict on the life. 
Any pleasure or luxury is barred. The greatest 
event of the past year was Mr. Walpole’s visit 
to a fat cattle show. On this occasion he got 
two shillings from his employer, as well as a 
ticket of admission, and had an enjoyable^ day. 
But such purple patches are extremely rare in 
the life of the Walpoles. 

As will be seen on a perusal of the budget, the 
weekly ITs. all goes on current expenses. 

“ We get the .clothes out of the pigs, or we 
should never have any.” 

What pigs ? ” 

Then came the story of how, now four years 
ago, Walpole’s brother had given him a “ reck- 
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ling ” — in other words, an abnormally small and 
fragile pig, whibh/jould only live if an abnormal 
amount of care and attention were given to it. 
This care the Walpoles gladly bestowed, and they 
succeeded with much difficulty in rearing the 
puny animal. They kept it for six months, 
then i^old it, and bought two young pigs. By 
keeping two pigs for six months and selling them 
before the fattening time they make, to name 
the very outside figure, £4 yearly. Perhaps, to 
take the average of the years, £3, 10s, would be 
nearer the mark. But whatever they make is 
devoted to clothing for the whole family. No 
entry is made in the budget for the keep of 
these pigs, which live mainly on “ the children’s 
scraps,” cabbages, 6ind bad potatoes. 

WSlpole does not come back to dinner, but 
takes some bread and meat with him. His work 
is a mile away, and he has to be there at 6.30 a.m. 
•-Potatoes kre bought at the rate of a stone 
a week, and “ you can always beg a turnip.” 
Pressed as to the meaning of “ always,” it turned 
out to mean occasionally. In this budget, how- 
ever, they are credited with one good-sized turnip. 
They beg them when a laden cart is going by* 
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Very occasionally, too, they get a rabbit given. 
The wife and the children hardly*ever touch meat. 

Tlie chief extravagance of this family is a half- 
penny evening paper, '(lie husband and wife 
are botii quick, intelligeiil people, who want to 
see baiter times. Like most of our other in- 
formants, ttiey f’-we all the fagts for \^ich we 
asked most willingly, and with no thought of any 
compensation, simply because they hoped that 
more complete knowledge of the facts of a 
laboureris hie might make things better for the 
rising generation,*if not for them. 

Walpole was emphatic on the need for a 
“ Labourers’ Union.” 

“ Nothing can ever be done unless tliey combine. 
And it’s for the north country to set the example.” < 

He thought that in the south country the 
labourer was too much depressed to set an 
example to any one. 

The relations between him and his employer 
were quite cor/lial. His wage was regular, and 
he even got an occasional day at his own garden 
without having it docked. 

The wife expatiated on the superiority^ of old 
milk to separated milk, saying, “ If you leave it 
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overnight, you can get a fresh cream in the 
morning.” A goo^. deal of this milk is used 
with cocoa. The children have cocoa for break- 
fast, made three parts with milk. Mrs. Walpole 
takes it at supper with porridge, and at least 
once a week there is a large milk pudding.' 

Ther^ is a deficiency of 11 per ceht. of pro- 
tein in this family’s dietary, tind of 5 per cent, 
of energy value. One-seventh of the food con- 
sumed is a perquisite. 


Exphtditubh DtJKiNQ Tyi'ICAL Webk 15 March 1918. 



$. 

d. 

• 

s. 

i. 

2 Btonos Sour .... 

3 

4 

^ lb. tea . . . . 

. 0 

H 

3 lbs. sugar .... 

0 

7 

^ lb. onionfl . . . 

. 0 

oi 

1 lb. buttc'r .... 

1 

4 

J <'gg 

. 0 

1 

Yeast and baking powder 

0 

4 

6 oz, rice .... 

. 0 

1 

] stone {K)t.atoc8 . 

0 

0 

2 oz. tobacco . . . 

. 0 

7 

lbs. golden syrup . . 

0 

n 

Club ami insurance . 

. 0 

7 

1^ owt. eoal .... 

1 

S 

NewspajHjrs . . . 

. 0 

3 

i lb. lard " 

0 

H \ 

Rent and rates . . 

. 1 


i lb. cocoa .... 

0 


1 1 lb. soap, blue, etc. . 

. 0 

3* 

1 lb. Quaker oats 

0 

3 

1 Oil, candles, matches 

. 0 

4 

1 lb. brawn .... 

0 

7 

Metlkme .... 

. 0 

1 

|lb liver .... 

0 

2 




5 lbs. beef and lb. suet 

2 



17 

0 

^ lb. ourranta . . . 

0 

2 


— 

— 


UoM5 Produck consumbd ditbino tHi Wiu. 
2 lbs. jam. 


PlBQDiaiTKS COKSUMID DURI50 TH» WkKK. 
21 pintii old miUi. 

Qirr C 058 UMU) DCKmo thi I^'kkk. 

2 lbs. turuini. 



Mxim Of MiiiiS PBonsio wmore tm Wms. 



BsiAKfAST. 

Dinvrr. 

Tsa. 

SVPfSR. 

SUK. . 

Ti <i, cocoa, 
brcM] and 
butter or 
syrup, fried 
meat (man). 

Roast beef, 
Yorkshire 
p 11 d d i n g, 
potatoes, 
turnip. 

Tea, t bread 
vid butter 
or syrup, 
cake, jam 
pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman), 
tea and 

cake (for 
roan). 

Mov. 

•% 

Tea, cocoa, 
bread and 
butter or 
.imip, meat 
(fo^^man). 

Tea, brctul 
and BjTup. 

Tea, meat 
(for man), 
bread and 
butter or 
syrup, cake. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

TD 18 . 

Tea, cocoa, 
b»tmd and 
bittkT or 
syrup, meat 
(for man). 

Tea, breatl 
and butter 
or syrup. 

• 

Tea, * cold 
meat, pota- 
toes, suet 
dumplings 
eaten \fith 
syrup. 

Porndgp (for 
woman). 

Wxi). 

Xea,* cocoa. 
brcarJ and 
butter 05 i 
syrup, meat 
(for man). 

Tea, bread 
and butUir 
or syrup. 

Tea, hash 
with pota- 
toes and on- 
ion, currant 
dumpling. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

1 

Thur. 

7 Va, cocoa, 
iui^ad and 
butter or 
syrup, meat 
(for man). 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or syrup. 

Tea, fried 
liver, pota- 
toes, bread 
and butter 
or syrup, 
pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

a 

Fbi. . 

Tea, cocoa, 
bread and 
butter or 
syrup, 
brawn (for 
man). 

j Tea, breari 
and butter 
or syrup. 

1 

Tea, brawn 
(for man), 
rice pud- 
ding, bread 
and Bvup, 
pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

Sat. . 

Tea, coc-oa, 
bread #nd 
butter or By- 
rttp, brawn 
(for man). 

Tea, bnatl 
and butter 
or syrup, 
pie. 

T<'a, brawn 
: (for man), 
broad and 
butter or sy- 
rup, pastry. 

Porridge (for 
woman). 

ifc. 


Each day the man takes bread and meat or bread and hfawn idtii 
iiim for dim»sr. 
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Study No, XXII,— East Riding of Yorkshire, 
Man, wife, two sons, aged five and three. 

Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 

d. 

Man’s wage 18 0 

No extra earnings. < 

Rent of cottage, 2§. 8d. per week. 

Rent of allotment, Is. 6(1. per year. 

Mrs. Metcalfe is a brisk, alert little woman, 
yet the presence of two young and extremely 
active children in the house prevents her from 
keeping it in apple-pie order. She lives in a 
small court, in a two-roomed cottage whose rent 
is 2s. 8d. weekly. Tliere was some difficulty in 
.V getting a quiet discussion, since the two children 
swarmed roimd their mother, giving a general 
effect of a much larger number ; but when 
Georgia had been sent for “ goo-goos,” and 
Jimmy had bken persuaded to “ go and play 
with Algernon,” another small boy belonging 
to the court, the household budget was forth- 
coming. 

Mr. ^letcalfe, a quiet, rehable man of thirty, 
shy and kindly, is at present working for the 
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village joiner and undertaker at 18 s. a week. 
The chief details of the budgej hkd been supplied 
before it transpired that at the moment he could 
only ironically be described as working on the 
land. r>ut as the industry of “ coffin-making ” 
was Q{)>’iously rural as well as urban, it was 
thought better tq complete ^le budget and 
description, especially as the wage was tlie same 
as that given by the neighbouring farmers, and 
the parish w^as purely rural. Moreover, most of 
Metcalfe’^ work since they came to the village 
has been w’holly* agricultural, and the recent 
change in his occupation has not altered his 
mode of li\ mg. 

Hitherto Mrs. Metcalfe has managed to keep 
out of debt completely, although the income 
allows of no extravagance. The house fis in a 
village, but has no garden, and every potato has 
to be bought ; a turnip, as a rule, can be begged 
from one or other of the farmers, Who are '' very 
kind if you ask.” 

But Mrs. Metcalfe is rather an independent 
little woman, and any garden produce that she 
begs may be regarded as a negligible qijanllty. 
Meanwhile they have, with a good deal of diffi- 
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culty, secured an allotment — ^half a rood at Is. 6d. 
per year. > 

Metcalfe gives his wife only 15s. weekly. But 
she is quite content with this arrangement, for 
out of the remaining 3s. he pays his club and 
insurance contributions and all his personal ex- 
penses. She herself has begun to, pay into a 
clotliing club. 

The winter before last they had a rough time, 
as he could not get regiilar work for six months, 
but even tiien they never got into debt. 

“ He always brought home enough to get flour, 
and we went short of other things,” says the 
wife. 

So far they find the coflin industry rather 
more satisfactory than was the work with farmers ; 
though there is no overtime money, the pay is 
pretty regular. Metcalfe’s master employs him 
in his garden when the joinering is slack. 

As a rule, firewood is picked up. 

There is a deficiency of 21 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary ; 0*7 per cent, of the 
food consumed was given. 
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EXPIWPIT! H* DUBINO TYPICAL WsiK JaXUARV 1913. 


• «. d. • t. d. 

fitont's flour . . .20 2 oz. baking powder . . 0 

1 lb. margarine ... 0 6 ^ lb. sausages . . . 0 3J 

i lb. lard 0 4 H<'nt 2 8 

1 cooking ... 0 1 l lb. soap 03 

I H. dripping , . . . 0 2| Oji, randies, m.aU lus . 0 3 

1 lb. tea^. ... 0 7 1 rwt. coal .... 1 4 

2 pints m w n.ilk . .03 (I.irner 01 

Fish and elnps * . 3 (’lotbing ciiih . . .,.06 

1 stone potat(« ^ , . .00 Kept by ih(5 man for 

3 lbs. lom poik and 2 oz. insurance, club, elotb- 

suet 2 0 ing 3 0 

1 lb. liver 0 4 * • 

2 lbs, jam .... 0 7^ 17 8 

4 lbs, sugar ^ . .08 towards clothing 0 4 

3 oa. yeast .... 0 2 ^ 

I lb. "urrants . . 0 2 


(ilPT8 rONHUMKI) DUniiNO TUB \V"KBK. 
3 lbs. turni|>8. 
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MkHTT of M»AL8 PROVIDID DURIUO THB WllK. 



Brjsakfast. i 

* Dinner. 

Tia. * 

SUPPBR. 

Sun. . 

1 

Tea, Baii- 

and 

bread. 

lioast pork, 
y orkeliire 
pudding, 
potatoes, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine or 
jam, pas- 
try. 

Tea, bread, 
pastry. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine or 
dripping. 

Cold pork, 
potatoes, 
pastry. 

Tea, bread 
And niai'- 

garlne or 
jam, pastry. 

Tea. 

Tubs. . 

Tea, broad 
and -nmr- 
gatine or 
dripping. 

IMcd pork 
(fiT 4rian), 
i)fiked po- 
tatoes and 
tnrnips.pas- 
try. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. ^ 

Tea. 

Wbd. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
i garine or 
(i ripping or 
jam. 

Hahbeil meat 
M Ith pota- 
toes, pas- 
try, tea. 

1’ea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. 

Tea. 

Thur, . 

( 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine or 
dripping or 
jam. 

Fried liver 
and suet 
du mplings, 
potatoes, 
pastry, tea. 

1'ca, bread 
and mar- 
garine or j 
jam, pas- 
try. 

Tea. 

Fri. 

Tea, broad 
and piar- 
garine or 
dripping. 

Remainder 
of liver 

with pota- 
toes. pas- 
try, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. 

None. 

Sat. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

i Fiah and 

chips, pas- 
try, t«a. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine or 
jam, pas- 
try. 

Tea and 

pastry. 


Thft aaa and wlie h»Te « UtUe tupper, T«rj often onlj » drink of ten. 
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SMy No. XXIII.^O.rfordMre. 

Woman, two sons, aged fwonty and sixteen, 
and two daughters, aged fourteen and eleven. 

^ Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 


Waives-- • , d, 

Wornun 07 

Hon 8 6 

Son 7 0 

Daughter 2 0 


♦ 

No extra earriiiigs. 

Rent of cottage, £4, 23. Gd. per year. 

Rent of allotment, TJa. per year. 

• 

Mrs. Jackson has been a widotv for eleven years. 
She was left at lier husband’s death^with sftc 
children, one on infant, and somehow or other, 
with the help of the parish, she pulled through. 
Many a time she went out to ^o a day’s work, 
and came back tired and hungry, bringing with 
her for the diildren at home the food she ought 
to have eaten herself ; and then she has started 
w’ork again to earn a few^ pence by washing. 

“Didn’t you get pretty dowiilieftrted iome« 
time#? 
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“ Despair wasn’t in it ; Fve wanted to die and 
be out of it all.” 

But instead of dying she brought up her family 
to be healthy, self-respecting, and as happy as 
most people. The eldest son is a soldier in 
India; the eldest daughter is married,* and 
though {Poorly off, she took in one of her brothers 
last year when he had the influenza, till he re- 
gained strengtL 

There are four children at home, .all under 
twenty-one. The eldest son eains Ss. Gd.'a week, 
the second son 7s. Mrs. Jackson’s own earnings 
average about 7d. ( 65 d., to be strictly correct) 
a week. She is often kept waiting week after 
week for money due. The third child, a girl of 
tourteei\ earns 2s. a week, and gets her dinner 
out. She has breakfast before she goes, arriving 
at her post soon after seven, and comes home 
between three ^d four. The youngest child, a 
girl, is at school, Mrs. Jackson’s omx mother, 
herself poorly off, and in receipt ol the old age 
pension, sometimes helps a little with this child’s 
clo^s. 

The r^t is £4, 28, 6d., for a house with four 
imall rooiOB and hardly any gafden--a very tiny 
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square in front. They get all their vegetables from 
their allotment, J acre, whi(;}i costs 12s. a year. 
Last year seed potatoes alone cost them Ts. The 
young fellows work at it in the evenings, “ in- 
stead ^ f pleasure,” as tlicy sometimes say rue- 
fully^ ^'ct there is a certain amount of pleasme 
in their li^s, thoygh they havj even riyi out of 
the subscriptions to the football club. In winter 
the evenings are cheery. They do not go to the 
reading-room, with its weekly fee; but other la^ls 
sometinje?^ come in, and have a game of cards. 
Probably by nine o’clock, however, all are asleep. 
Francis, the eldest, often has been known to go 
to bed at seven. But, as a rule, they have some 
kind of scratch supper about eight. 

The quality and quantity of the food leav^ 
much to be desired. • 

‘‘ The boys often come home liungry,” says the 
mother, “ and there’s notliing but potatoes and 
a little margarine.” • 

Meat for breakfast is unknown. The times 
when they get back for dinner vary, and some- 
times the chief meal of the day is at noon, some- 
times at teatime. Mrs. Jackson calculates that 
she uses about a quarter of a peck of potatoes a 
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day — five sacks lasting ten months. They have 
greens or turnips or carrots twice a we^k, and use 
a good many onions in the winter. 

The main diet is potatoes, bread, and mar- 
garine. 

What do you call it butter for ? ” saye Jo- 
seph, the seconcl lad, to his* mothcA*. ‘‘ Why 
can’t you say margarine and have done with it ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,’/ replies Mrs. Jackson. 
“ Butter sounds higlier.” 

She is a woman with a fine, sad face,* who looks 
as if all tlie waves and storms o\ this world had 
gone over her, though she is not an unhappy 
woman. Tliese people who rough it very often 
get a curious faith in some kind of overruling 
< wisdom. But when she sees her children go 
without the little pleasures other children have, 
or witliout ade(}uate food, she becomes resentful. 

“ Then Fm done,” she says. And after a 
pause, “ I sometimes wonder whether the rich 
people who sit down to six or sev^ courses ever 
think about a working boy.” 

Asked her idea of a minimum wage for the 
Iftoourex with a family, Mrs. Jackson promptly 
said, “ A pound.” Tliat is the uniform answer 
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from the people who are living ^on bo much less. 
They knomthat less means insufficient food and 
dependence on charity for at least most of their 
clothing, 

“ But of course we shall never get fhat,*' she 
adddTl. 

She did not \\ int riches; noae of the^be people 
do. Bill tliey want to be able to feed and clothe 
their children coinfortabjy and decently. 

When Fve seen other children with warm 
clothing, and mine jealous,’* said Mrs. Jackson, 

then I haven't known what to sr p. I know 
our Master wasn’t rich. We’ve got a roof to 
cover us, and He hadn’t where to lay Ilis head. 
So I daresay it’s all for the best. But they say 
English })eople ought to be strong and brave^ 
and I don’t know how they exjpect them, fiving as 
they do, to be strong and brave and cheerful ! ” 

“ There will be better times, even if we don’t 
see them.” 

Mrs. Jackson’s face lit up. “ Yes, maybe our 
children will see them.” 

The budget given for the week is fairly typical. 
The elder son earns a little overtime in the yekr. 
It is not much (his mother did not know the 
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exact sum), and he does not give it to her. Shoes 
and clothing doubtless absorb it. 

The amount set aside for clothing in this bud- 
get is pretty representative, as at other times 
there will be shirting, or calico, or dress material, 
or more shoes to buy. They get very little help 
from ouiside, as now that two sons and a daughter 
are working, they are considered comparatively 
well off. 

Tliere is a (hdiciency of 18 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s <lietary, and of d per “cent, of 
energy value. One- tenth of tiie food consumed 
is home produce. 


ExpkKditukk dorino Typical Week i5 Novkmrkb 1912. 



6. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

^43 Ibft. bread .... 

5 

OJ 

2| pints milk .... 

0 

H 

I lb. rlco ^ . . . . 

0 

2 

Slacking 

0 

1 

J stone flour .... 

0 

iii 

Newspaper, daily . . 

0 

3 

4 lbs. sugar .... 

0 

8 

I.Aces, cotton . . . 

0 

1 

C oz. tea 

0 

6 

Eldest son’s pocket- 



8 kip|>or8 

0 

6 

money 

1 

0 

I lb. cheese . . ^ . 

0 

9 

Insurance for two . . 

0 

$ 

2 lbs. chilled meat (steak) 

1 

0 

Instalment towards shoos 



1 lb. suet 

0 

n 

just bought for second 



Oil. candles, mab hrs 

0 


son . . • . 

0 

6 

Soap and starch . . . 

0 


InsbiltjM'nt towards coat 



Coal 

1 

3 

for girl 

1 

0 

Rent 

1 

0 






ARriCEaent :||pnt . . . 

0 

3 


18 

0 

1 1 lb«. margarine . . 

1 

0 



1 lb. corned beef . . . 

0 

4 
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Bmni Produos corruusd duriso tbs Week. 
24i lbs, potatoes. I 6 jus. turnips. 

8 IDS. savoys. 1 1 lb. onions. 


Menu of Meai.s provided duijino the Week. 



Break FAST. 

Dinner 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sun. . 

• 

iv-a, broad 
and mar* 
gaj^e. 

Roast moat, 
potatoes, 
greens, 
•suet dump- 
lings. 

'I’ea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

• 

Brtiad and 
eheese. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread 
and niar- 
ganrio. 

Cold iiK'at, 
maslu'dapo- 
taUxjs. 

T<'a, bread 
and yiar- 
garine. 

lii ead and 
cheese or 
margarine. 

Toes. . 

Tit. 1/fi‘ad 
* .'Old mar* 
gaiine. • 

Ri'inalns of 
moat sUnv- 
ed with 

onions, po- 
tatoos, rice, 
bread. 

Tea, broad 
and n.ar- 
garino. 

Broad and 

(■|j('(‘NO Ol 

margarine. i 

Win, . 

Ten, bre^id 
and mar- 
garine. 

Soup (modo 
uilh rfco), 
sm-t pud- 
ding, tur- 
nips, pota- 
toes. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

None. 

Thub. . 

Tea, broad 
and mar- 
garine. 

Corned beof, 
potatoes, 
turnips. 

Tea, bread 
atiri mar- 
gaiino. 

None. 

Fsl . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine.. 

Kippers, po- 
tatoes. 

Tea, L-ead 
and mar- 
garine. 

“ A drink 
of tea.’' 

Sat. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Fried pota- 
toes, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Tea, bread 
and mar^ 
garino. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 


WbCTt not at home for dinner In the middle of the day, the soai 
often take bread and cheese. 
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Study' l{o. XXIV.— Essex. 

Man, wife, two sons aged thirteen and ten, and 
three daughters aged fourteen, seven, and four 
months. 


Total Weekly Earnings of FAMav. 

Wages— 


d. 

* Man ‘ 

. 15 

0 

Son 

. 1 

3 

, ♦ 

Perquisites — 

IG 

3 

Cottiige and garden, say . . 


/) 


18 

3 


Extra oarninu.s in the course of the year, £1, Ss. 


Tlje Pratts arc labouring pcojile of a fine type. 
The man is not much over thirty, a dark, good- 
•looking fellow ; the woman is small jmd fair, 
and full of nervous energy, keeping her house 
and cliildren beautifully neat and clean. 

Pratt’s regular wage is 15s., and they have 
the cottage free. He works from 5 a.m. to 5,30 
p.m., with half-an-hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dimier, or w^hatever the eleven o’clock meal 
to which he returns is called. Tlie children take 
solneihijCg to school with them, and they all have 
high tea ” togctlier at 6 p.m., or rather earlier. 
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Pratt only gives his wife 13s. Out of the re- 
maming 2s., his insurance is ileducted, and he 
buys a newspaper, and one ounce of tobacco, 
and generally a pint of beer on Saturday or 
Sunday. He is supposed likewise to be re- 
sponsit)L for his own clotliing. 

The addifional harvest money works out at 
£1 ; the hay- making this year did not bring him 
in more than 5s. extra. ^ These sums are relied 
uj>on to provide clothing ; but it must not be 
forgot terii that overtime money invariably means 
increased expenditure on food. 

The eldest boy, Noel, will soon have left school. 
Meanwdiile he is earning Is. 3d. a week and his 
bn^akfast. He works hard for it, going to the 
rectory to clean knives, boots, and the like, at 
7.30 every moining, before 9 o’clock School. 
At 4 p.m. he goes back, and w'orks again for 
about an hour find a half. On Saturdays he 
goes for the whole day, and on Sftndays he goes 
in the mornii^ for about two hours. The Is. 
is put aside regularly out of his wage by his 
mother to pay for his clothing, and the three- 
pence is absorbed in the general expenditure. 

When this budget was taken, in the beginning 
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of December, the family was still using potatoes 
from the gardeii ; ^ but the supply was just ex- 
hausted, and ]\Irs. Pratt told us that she would 
have to buy in a few days, and would then begin 
to use them at the rate of a stone a week. The 
additional expense would be met by reducing 
bread and margarine. * 

Most of the wood is picked up, but this winter 
they must buy a little. 

Half a pound of tea a week may seem ex- 
travagant ; but they drink it at most of their 
meals ; and Pratt has a cup before he goes out 
at 5 a.m. The rest of the expenditure could 
hardly be reduced. 

The eldest girl, aged fourteen, is still at home 
helping her mother. She is a sweet-faced but dis- 
tinctly anaunic-looking girl. Next year, probably, 
both she and her brother will have found situa- 
tions. But Mr. Pratt is determined that the girl 
shall not go very far away from home till she is 
a good deal older, even if it means an additional 
diain on the exchequer for some tune to come. 

In the budget it will be noted that the meat 
is relig^usly set aside for the breadwinner. The 
pastry mentioned as a gift w'as given to the 
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younger children when they went for the milk 
to a neighbouring farmer’s wfte. The farmer’s 
wife in question was reported in the village to 
be one who “ never gave a drop over,” and it 
was malH'lously surmised that the pastry must 
have been “ very old tuid dry.” The eight ounces, 
by all accounts, is probably an* over-estimate ; 
but we gave the donor the benefit of the doubt 1 
There is a deficiency df 36 per tent, of pro- 
tein in this family’s dietary, and of 18 per cent, 
of energy value. .One-twelfth of the food con- 
sumed is home produce. 


Expknditi kk during TyriCAL Week in Decimber 1912. 



9. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

1 atone flour . . , , 

1 

0 

Oil and candloa ... 0 

4 

40 lbs. bread .... 

4 

7 

Soap, blue, atarch . , 0 

3 

1| Iba. margarine . . 

1 

0 

1 oz. tobacco .... 0 

3 * 

1 ib. bacon .... 

0 

9 

Man’s pocket money, In* 

6 Iba. augar .... 

1 

0 

eluding insurance and 


1 lb. tea 

0 

9 

clothes 2 

0 

1| lbs. ateu'ing beef and 
i Ib. luet . . . 

I 

0 

Payment on boy’a suit . 1 

0 

H cwt. coal .... 

1 

8 

16 

0 

Baking powder and 
matebea 

0 

4 

Balance ... ,0 

3 

pint# new milk 

0 

3 

16 

8 


Home Pboducb consuiuid dubiho the Week. 
iba. potatoes. ( 12J Iba. savoyg. 

8 Ib«. parsoips. 

Gilts OOVSUMID DUBUro 1»B WllK« 

Sot. 



Menu on Meals pbovtbed LtntiNa the Week. 



Br^akfasi. 

DmNHB. 

Tea. 

Sun. . . 

Tea, baton for 
the man, bread 
and drij)}>ing 
or inart^arine 
for others. 

Potatoes, ('ab- 
bage, meat in 
suet pudding. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, pas- 
try. 

Mon, . . 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

Scrap of moat left 
from Suminy, 
M’ith vegetables 
fritxi up (man),* 
bread and mar- 
garins, tea. 

Tea, serap ol 
meat (^pr man) 
potatiMB, cab- 
bage. 

Tubs, . , 

Tea. bread and 
Margarine, ' 

B.von and broad 
(f or m a n), 
bread and mar- 
gaiine. 

Tea, bacon for 
man, suet pud- 
ding, potatoes, 
.cabbage. 

Wbd. . . 

Tea, broad and 
margaiine. 

Bacon (fyr man), 
potatoes fried 
up, bread and 
margarine, tea. 

Tea, suet pud- 
ding, potatoes, 
parsnips, bread 
and margarine. 

Thub. . , 

( 

Tea, bread and 
margarine. 

S('rap of bacon 
{for man), friini 
parsnifts, bread 
and margarine, 

t«a. 

Tea, pudding 
made with scrap 
of fat from 
meat, parsnips, 
potatoes, 
bread. 

Fiu. . . . 

Tea, bread ami 
margarine. 

f) 

Scrap of i>acon 
(for man), par- 
snips fried up, 
broad and mar- 
garine, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
margarine, po- 
tatoes, cabbage. 

Sat. . . . 

Tt'a, bread and 
margarine. 

Bread and 
scrape, tea* 

Scrap of meat 
made into pud- 
ding (for roan), 
greens, bread 
and margarine. 


The liian ba» a drink of tea at 5 a.iD, paoh morning. The children 
taka bread aod iaar|(arli» witb tba» tp ii^koa) (or dlmiar* Tbttt {l 
no luppoTi 
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Study K(j. XXV.— East Biding of YorhUre. 

Man, wife, three suns aged ten, three, and one 
and a lialf, and four daughters aged twelve, 
eight, s< von, and five. 

• Total Weekly Earninqs of Family. 

Mnn’s wago * . 15 0 

Perfjaisitos — 

Cottogo and garden, i^ilkand 

potatoes, say 3 7 

18 7 

Extra caniings in *the rf)ursr- of the year. £2, 12s. (£2 
by the raan and 128. by the woman). 

Mrs. Mellor is not by any means the best type 
of labourer's wife. And yet it seemed worth 
while to get some idea of the manner in which , 
she tried to make both ends meet. 

She does not look like a country woman born 
and bred ; nor is .she. She and her husband 
came into the country from the toVn some years 
ago. He is a ^steady and hard-working fellow, 
with hair of the colour popularly supposed to 
accompemy a hot temper. Probably his wUe 
sometimes irritates him by what the neighbours 
call her “ shiftless ways.” Her natural ten* 
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dency is to exhaust the stores for the week 
prematurely, and <then live in a state of semi- 
starvation till pay-day comes again. But she 
has a very practical neighbour, a cousin twice 
removed, who persistently gives her good counsel, 
and for the last year or two she really has'^ been 
trying to “ even the food out.” N'or is she in 
debt to any grave extent, though this is chiefly, 
one fears, because of the sagacity of the trades- 
men with whom she deals. 

Both she and her husband felt some vague 
discomfort at the idea of furnishing a budget, 
thinking that it might possibly displease their 
employer, who took a keen and kindly interest 
in whatever affected his labourers. But the 
* farmer, on being appealed to, willingly gave us 
leave ^o get every item of information that we 
could from any of his people as to how their 
incomes were spent. He obviously did not 
think that Mrk Mellor’s budget would be very 
illuminating, having himself givep considerable 
attention to the problem of “ keeping her in 
flour and coal,” He had done what very few 
employees would trouble to do, bought in large 
quantities and actually put her on rations. This 
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was after the discovery that one day she 4nd her 
children were absolutely withqul bread. 

But he owned that ('ven for a thrifty woman 
life on the labourer’s w«j?e, with nine to keep out 
of it, was “ a hard nut *0 track.” And when, 
by djpt of perseveiance, we arrived at Mrs. Mel- 
lor’s purchq^es for tlie week, and tlie meals from 
day to day, she did not seem to have done badly. 

There could certainly ^be improvements. She 
could, for instance, use more potatoes, as she 
gets them ’free, and the farmer would always be 
willing to give her a couple of turnips. She 
could get more out of her own gaiden, with a 
little time and effort. Yet the budget could 
hardly be criticized for any extravagance— save, 
perhaps, the almost inevitable two ounces of to- 
bacco. She shops on Saturday night, walkiftg into * 
a neighbouring town, and bearing her purchases 
wearily home, rather than paying the carrier, or 
taking an omnibus, which would ’save her two 
miles of the walk. She buys her meat cheap, 
and keeps a sharp look-out lor desirable “ bacon 
shanks.” And, after all, we found that the 
eighteenpenny joint bought the week b^re had 
iftsted the family tliree days. For a woman with 
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no natural aptitude for domestic economy that • 
was a pretty fair repord. Tlie husband, of course, 
here as elsewhere, gets most of the meat and bacon. 

Probably Mrs. Mellor looks rather more sliift- 
less than she is. When we first interviewed her 
she had obviously been too busy to wash either 
her oVn face or the baby’s. And yet a, woman who 
keeps seven children in fairly good health cannot 
be utterly devoid of practical common sense. 

The worst pinch, very probably, is in the 
clothing bill. Certainly Mr. Mellor gets £2 
over -money at harvest. But it is hardly 
likely that ail this sum will be religiously set 
aside for clothing. If there are no small debts 
to pay, which have been incurred on the strength 
of the Michaelmas money, the dietary will as- 
suredly improve for a week or two. As for the 
12s. Mrs. ]\Iellor herself earned in the course of 
the year, part of it had to be used for replacing 
household utensils. 

It is certain that the children are very thinly 
and poorly clad. No doubt, in a town, Mrs, Mellor 
would explain her difficulties to one or two com- 
fortable^ middle-class families, who would put 
aside all their casts-offs ” for her. But when 
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a woman with young children lives several^miles 
out in the country, begging clotiies is not so easy. 
And in the matter of clothing, just as in the matter 
of food, the breadwinner I^as the first claim. 

On t}i* whole, we left Mrs. Mellor with a feel- 
ing of Mpathy. This hard life, with its constant 
need fji thrift, is sjiiguJarly distasteful to her. 
Long possips with intimate friends, and bought 
stufl from the pastrycook’s, would be more in 
her line. Nevertheless she is facing the music. 

Tliere is deficiency of 27 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dad ary, and of 21 ])ef cent, of 
energy value. One-sixth of the food consumed 
is a perquisite. Nothing is got from the garden 
at present. 


Exi’BNDITUliB DCTRINa TYPICAL WeEK IN OcTODBB 1912. 



«. 

d. 


• a. 

d. 

lbs. frozen bot-f, thin 



( Ih. liver .... 

. 0 

2 

flank, and i lb. 8uet . 

J 

6 

1 lb. rice .... 

. 0 

2 

1 ogg 

0 

1 

i lb. lard .... 

. 0 

H 

3| lbs. bacon sHliank . . 

1 

6 

1 lb. soap .... 

. 0 

3 

i lb. tea 

0 

9 

2 07. tcibaeco*. 

. 0 

7 

3 lb«. sugar .... 

0 


Coal (every week) 

. 2 

0 

lb. yeast . . . , . 

0 

2 

Oik matr-hes, canflles 

. 0 

5 

J lb. baking powder . . 

0 


Cotton, hearthstone. 



2 lbs. plum jam . . . 

0 

Hi 

blarking, salt . . 

. 0 

1* 

I| lbs. margarine . . 

1 

e 

lusmaueo .... 

. 0 

4 

2| stones flour . . . 

3 

l(>i 


— 

— 

lb. beef saosages . . 

0 

3 

IF 

15 

0 
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\ PRRQtnSITES CONStrmSD DUBIHO TH» WHIK. 
7 quarts new milk. | stones potatoes. 


Menu of Meals provided duriho the Week. 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Suit. . 

Tea, sau- 

sages and 
broad; 
bread and 
milk for 

youngest 
child every 
day. 

Beef, pota- 
toes, York- 
shire pud- 
ding. 

Tea, bread, 
margarine, 
jam tarts. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread, 
boiled 
bacon 
shank. 

Beef, , pota- 
toes, rice 
pudding. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Tea, 

Tdea. . 

Tea, bacon 
(for man), 
broad and 
margarine. 

Hashed beef, 
potatoes, 
ureod, pas- 
try. 

Teii, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

None, 

Wed. . 

T(ra, bacon 
(for man), 
broad and 
margarine. 

Shank boiled 
up with po- 
tatoes. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. 

None. 

Thtjr.' . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Bread and 
margarine, 
pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. 

None. 

Pw, . 

Tea, l^read 
and mar- 
garine. 

Liver, pota- 
tt>es, suet 
dumplings. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
g a r i n e, 
sbortrakos. 

None. 

Sat. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Rice pud- 
ding, bread, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

None. 


Five of children take bread and margarine or pastary to school 
for dinnw',. and bare potatoes at teatima 
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Study No, XXVI.— East Ridiiig of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife, wife’s sister (aged twenty-six), one 
son aged four, and thrcr daughters aged ten, 
eight, and six. 

• 

Total Weekly Earmnos of FAMav. 

• • m s. d. 

Man’s wage 17 0 

Perquisites— 

Cottage and some potatoes, say . 2 G 

• 19 6 

Extra earnings in •the course of the year, £6, lOs. 
earned by the woman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodhead are a very diswsimilar 
couple. He is tall and dark, with a sombre 
expression ; she is of medium height, fair, with , 
a bright though rather delicate colour, aifd an 
open, pleasant face. When the purpose of the 
visit was explained to her, she responded readily. 

It was a fairly spacious kitchen, with raftered 
ceiling, and a bright fire burning in the wide 
old-fashioned grate. By the fire sat a young 
woman of perhaps six-and-twenty, with a very 
attractive face, but a look of ill-health, •ft was 
Mrs^ Woodhead’s youngest sister, who, after 
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breaking down in one situation after another, 
had come here to rest. She could at present 
contribute notliing to the household finances, and 
was simply accepted as one of the family. 

There were also four children, well trained, 
since, while we were present, they succeeded in 
curbing theiiv impatience to kno n just what 
their mother had brought back from the town, 
four miles away, in, which she marketed on 
Saturdays. They were beautifully neat and 
clean, as was the living-room, with its large, 
old-fashioned sofa occupying nearly the whole 
of one side. 

Woodhead cams 17s. a week, and has a free 
cottage, with potatoes, twenty stones at least, 
and probably more in a good year. A turnip 
C6in always be had for the asking. No milk is 
allowed, but whenever Woodhead is threshing 
he gets breakfast, dinner, and tea. This winter 
he has been threshing two or three days a week, 
and for the rest of the week there is other em- 
ployment, as he is a regular hand. 

He reserves 2s. for pocket money, out of 
which' tie pays his insurance and buys two ounces 
of tobacco— his wife buys him a third ounce. 
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Possibly his beer may \ometime8 amoiufl to a 
shilling ; we did not probe into^ tTiat detail. Cer- 
tainly he seems a steady and capable worker. 
Asked why the agricultural labomers do not form 
a unior, he is very emphatic as to the apathy 
of th^ ^ i Hagers. 

“ Tht re’s^no two that’s alike. Ivery one on 
’em gets fixed in his own orkard way I They 
don’t thmk about things. ... If there’s any 
kind of an address i’ the place," they 11 noan 
come and hear it.” 

But it is with farmers that our friend is most 
annoyed. 

They’re the miserablest set of beings on the 
face of the earth ! ” 

According to Woodhead, they grow more and 
more greedy, and more and more indiffe^nt to 
any hardship among their men. He accounted 
for this alleged deterioration by their increased 
love of luxury, excitement, and tea-parties. 

“ They can’t give one of them big tea-parties 
but it costs ’&! five pounds, and that’s got to 
come out of somewhere.” Obviously, in the 
speaker’s opinion, it comes out of the labourer’s 
wage. 
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We\uote these rem^ks because, though few 
men speak quite so openly, there is very often 
an undercurrent of similar resentment. In dis- 
cussing the question of Sunday work, again, 

“ Shepherds or cattlemen might as well ask for 
a golden sovereign as for a Sunday offe It’s 
work all the week, and four hours of it on Sun- 
day, if you count the time they take in walking 
to and fro.” 

“ How do the men like the Insurance Act 
here ? ” 

They don’t like it at all. But they’re get- 
ting the benefits, some on ’em. One fellow 
swore that he’d have a doctor as soon as New 
Year came. He’d be all aches and pains. And 
sure enough, he was the fust to get the benefit 
— he’g^ getting it now. I’d rather be working 
myself.” 

“ What does the mein’s wife say ? For you’re 
worse off even if you do get a benefit.” 

“ Oh, she don’t care I Yon chap drinks ail 
he aims ! ” 

He speaks almost with horror of the idea of 
condenumg his children to a coimtry life. 

“ Thev shan’t have to work as I’ve worked.” 
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It is obvious that wJ^dhead does noweally 
care about the country, but his wife seem/happy 
enough. She lays notiiing by during the week 
for clothing, except sixpence for the clothing 
club in<'.u;i;urated by the vicar’s wife. But the 
bulk gf the clothing — and they all look com- 
fortably clafi~is e;irned by herself at potato- 
picking and other field work. 

For some work— for example, potato-picking — 
women get 15s. weekly, but less exhausting work 
only brings in 2s. a day. She calculates that 
she must have earned £5 to £5, lOs. in the past 
twelve months, and could earn more, but that 
she finds it difficult to leave the children for so 
long together day after day unless her sister is 
staying with her. She is now anxious to do a 
little washing or charing, but says that tlfe vil- 
lage is too poor to have many openings for such 
work. Apparently very little of what she earns 
is absorbed by food ; at the same time it sets 
free the regular weekly wage for food and fuel. 

She does a great part of her marketing at a 
neighbouring town, where there is a frozen-meat 
shop, and cheap remnants suitable for clothing 

can be picked up. Tliere is a carrier, but she 
7 
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nearl)^^always walks b(|,h ways. It is instructive 
to note that she jjrefers to walk eight miles rather 
than spend an unnecessary threepence. 

They have no garden. But it is a comfort- 
able four-roomed cottage, that might easily let 
for half a crown. 

They never, or hardly eyer, buy bacon, or 
coffee, or cocoa, or cheese. The funds do not 
allow it. It is perhaps to their credit, however, 
that they buy two penny and six halfpenny news- 
papers every week. Mrs. Woodhead, moreover, 
contributes— somewhat regretfully, to judge from 
her intonation— to the collecting box in the 
chapel they attend. 

Vinegar is extremely popular in the Woodhead 
establishment, and the 2d. entered for it in the 
budget is typical. 

There is a deficiency of S5 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 26 per cent, of 
energy value. One-tenth of the food consumed 
is earned in kind. 
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ExpHjrnr:. r durino TypicaiI W«ik i* January 



s. 

d. 

• 

2 stonrfl flour .... 

3 

A 

2 07,. currants 

4 t»z, yeast .... 

0 

-h 

k lb. tOA . . . . 

Baking powder . . . 

0 

H. 

■ ^ lbs. soap . 

i lb. lard . ... 

0 

4 

-^lan'H pwket monev, 

1 lb. dripjura' . . . 

0 

3 

elnditM.: State ins 

3 lbs. . . . 

0 

(5 

an(‘c, tobar'co . 

1 Ib. butt r ... 

1 

4 

Oil and candles . 

bibs, brinkot bt cf (^•o/ni) 

• 


l^cwt. ooa^ . . 

and ^ lb. suet . . . 

3 

0 

1 tin confJensed milk 

1 lb. sauMges \r(>jtn) . 

0 

r. 

1 07 .. tobacco, nc 

^ lb. eurd 

0 

2 

papers .... 

1 lb. omons .... 

0 

H 

• 

ViueLUir 

0 

2 


Salt . . . • , , 

0 
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'913. 

«. d. 

0 OA 


Balau' f f)f 2(i., 
is Oiiiitt<‘(i. Pr'fbably tin . Ih pa)f] partly out of tlu 


of Ofl. t-o the nothing Cl„b 

n’s earnings. 


I’Eryr’LSITE rON.srMEI) IlURlNO THE WeKK. 
21 J lbs. potatf)e«. 
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Menu of M,«5ai*s frov.dbd duwno the Week. 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Suw. . . . 

Tea, sausages 
and bread. 

Roast ijeef, pu- 
tiitoes, suet 

pudding, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pie. 

Moe. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter. 

Cold meat, po- 
tatoes, pastry, 
toa. 

Tea, bread and 
butter Oi drip- 
ping, pie. 

Tues. . . . 

Tea, broad and 
butter. 

Fricf] meat, 

onions, pota- 
toes, pastry. 

Tea, broad and 
butter, pie. 

Wed. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter. 

HasluxI meat, 
potatoes, 
onions, pastry, 
t<'a. 

I’ca, toast and 
butter, pie. 

1 

Tkur.. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter. 

Meat and potato 
pie, tea. 

1’oa. bread andL 
butter or dr>)./ 

j 

Fw. ... 

Tea. bread and 
butter or drip- 
pmg. 

1 R<‘mainder of 

1 potato pie, tea. 

Toa, toast aoli, 
butter, pie. 

Sat. . . . 

'JVa. bread and 
butter or drip- 
ping. 

Remainder of 
eold meat, 

bread and but- 
ter, pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 
ping. 


The three adults have supper on Sunday, consisting of tea and 
fried potatoes. The man had his food out three days during thli 
week. This only happens when he is threahing. 
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Stndy No» XXVIl}— North Ridingfof 
Yorhhire. 

Man, wife, three son^^, aged nine, five, and 
tliree, ajd one daughter, i:ged seven. 

Total Wekkly Earnings of Famtiy. 

^ 0 ». d. 

Man’s wage 16 0 

Perquisites— 

Cottitgf, garden, milk •and potatoes, 
say 3 6 

• 

19 6 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £2, 

The Collingwoods live in an unusually large 
cottage, with four bedrooms and two living- 
rooms, besides pantry, scullery, and outbuild- 
ings. It was once a small farmhouse f they 
have moved into it from a cottage a hundred 
yards away, which had become too small for 
them. At present they only use two of the 
bedrooms and one living-room ; but as the 
children grow* older the other rooms will be 
pressed into service. 

CoUingwood gets the cottage free, IGf^ a week, 
free potatoes for the greater part of the year 
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(now Wing use^ at th/, rate of 19 lbs. a week), 
and a j^int of new milk a day. Sometimes they 
get separated milk also. But this item is vari- 
able, as often the supply is exhausted for feed- 
ing calves. They thought, however, that it 
might be set down just at present at three quarts 
a week. Ther^ is £2 harvest -money. 

Collingwood is a shepherd, and in the summer 
his hours are from 6 a.m- to 6 p.m. ; but in the 
winter he goes at about 7. Tlicre is Sunday 
work, heavier in the winter than in the summer ; 
in the summer he can even accompany his wife 
to chapel. He is a man of about fifty, very 
massively built, and with an expression of settled 
goocMiiimour. At present he is doing some 
draining for his employer, and wears a pair of 
high boots which cost 17s., and were bought out 
of his harvest money. 

You mun have t’ best boots when you’re all 
in t’ blether,” says he, indicating, just below his 
knee, the depth of mud and water through which 
he will have to wade. 

Mrs. Collingwood is a woman of about forty, 
rather oMer in appearance, as her hair is quite 
irrev. thouch her delicate colour is that of a 
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young girl. She looks n^vous and highljystrung 
— possibly quick-tempered— buj, capable/to her 
finger-tips. There are four children — three boys, 
nine, five, and three yenrs old, and a girl of 
seven. The mother makes all their clothes 
herself, '^itd makes them well, too, buying cheap 
but durable jnat('rials, or cutting down and re- 
making. A small brown pair of trousers for the 
five-yeai-old boy is her l|ist achievement. They 
were made out of some fragments of a worn- 
out suit belonging to his father, and have a 
most workmaiilil<li appearance. 

Occasionally she earns a shilling by making 
some small garment for people in the village ; 
but, as she felt quite sure that all her earnings 
would not work out at 6d. a week, and as they 
are so irregular, we have made no atteaipt to 
enter them in the budget. There are five hens, 
two of which are laying, and the exact cost of 
whose keep it is hard to ascertain. Colling- 
wood says that the board wage,” so to speak, 
of a hen whicR only has a small run is generally 
estimated at S|d. weekly. But his wife adds, 
“ Where there are bairns there are always some 
bits,” and these hens live chiefly on “ bits ” left 
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by thft cliildren. Ab^ut three eggs are used 
weekl)\^in the household, and some are sold. 
Just now they are getting a shilling a week 
from this source, and hope to make more after- 
ward. 

The vegetables grown do not amount to^much 
just yet, as the Collingwoods. have only recently 
moved into this cottage. But there is a good 
garden, with one or hwo apple trees, and we 
may feel pretty sure tliat they will make the 
most of it. Tlie allowance of about 40 stones 
of potatoes is roughly supposed to last nine 
months in the year, wliile the garden supplies 
the other three months. There is, however, no 
exact measurement. 

When the farmer opens a pie he leaves us a 
sack.’^' But there is no weighing ; the potatoes 
are “ just poured in,” the precise number of 
stones being regarded as of no significance. On 
this occasion, however, Mrs. Collingwood weighed 
the potatoes that she was preparing for dinner 
for herself, her husband, and tlie youngest child. 
There were IJ lbs. wlien peeled, and the peel 
was at l^ast another | lb. Another couple of 
pounds is sometimes cooked later in the day 
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for the three children who lunch at school. 
Roughly, one may cafculate •for thi^»^ family 
4| lbs. of unpeeled potatoes on four days of 
the week, and half that amount on two days. 

Mrs. Tollingwood is a ilrst-rate cook, and with 
the aid wf her “ home-growTi ” eggs she turns out 
a better supply of cakes than most of her neigh- 
bours. Her nusband likes cakes ‘better than pies 
or pastry. They have coffee for lunch every 
day, using J Ib. weekly ; and as the present in- 
vestigatortf sampled coffee and cakes, and even 
the pic ’’ or tart, made with fig and rhubarb 
jam, they can affirm with confidence that the 
quality w^as excellent. The pastry is rather 
richer than is the rule in such households, since 
Mrs. Collingwood uses 2 lbs. of lard weekly. 

Tliey get what is known as ‘‘ privilege ”Jbutter* 
from the farmer. It is a shilling a pound all the 
year round. 

There is a deficiency of 17 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary. One-sixth of the food 
consumed is a perquisite. 


7 
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ExfBNDiruR* DURiNo TYPICAL Wmk itj March 1913. 


\ 

2 lbs. Quaker oats . ! 

s. d/ 
0 6 

i lb. liver and 1 lb. pork 

s. 

d. 

0 ox. tea 

0 6 

chops 

0 

10 

i lb. coflfoe .... 

0 3 

4 lbs. beef and J lb. suet 

2 

8 

1} stones flour 

3 0 

1 lb. ground rice . 

0 

3 

Yoast 

0 2 

1 lb. soap 

0 

3 

i lb. baking powder . . 

0 2i 

Oil, candles, newspaper . 

0 

6 

1 lb. currants . . . 

0 4 

Food for fowls . . 

0 

3 

2 lbs. lard . . . . 

1 2 

2 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

7 

1| lbs. “ privilege ’* b li- 


Insurance 9 .. . 

0 

4 

ter 

1 6 

1 i cwt. coal .... 

2 

0 

7 lbs. sugar . . . . 

1 8i 


— 

~3i 

i lb. bacon . . . . 

0 6 < 


17 


Home Produce consumed during the Week. 
3 lbs. jam. | 3 eggs. 

2 oz. onions. 


Perquisites consumed during the Week. 

7 pints now milk. 1 6 pints separated milk. 

19 lbs. potatoes. 



Mufu Of M b a lb pBovpBD DUBiva na Wbbk. 


1 BHIACTAaT. 

1 Brnriiu 

Tba. 

Suit. . . 

Te*, fried meat 
and bread, 
bread and but- 
ter. 

1 H>aat beef,* po- 
j tatoes, .Vork- 
1 shira pudding, 
i ourraut dump- 
ling, coffee. 

Tea, bread and 
butt#*, cake, 
jam, pastry. 

Moh. . . 

• 

Tea, meat (for 
1 man), porridge 
(for children), 
bread and but- 
ter. 

e 

Ki-mainder of 
S’-nday’s din- 
ner warmed up, 
coffee. 

w 

Tea, scrap of 
meat (man), re- 
mainder of cur- 
rant dum piling 
ffor children), 
oread and but- 
t e r, cake, 
pastry. 

Tubs. . . 

• 

Tea, scrap of 
meat (for man), 
porridge (for 
children), bread 
and butter. 

Warmed meat 
tnd potatoes 
(for man), suet 
dumpling eaten 
with jam, cof- 
fee. 

Tea, potatoes 
and pud il lag 
(for children), 
bread and but- 
ter, cake, pas- 
tT}'. 

VVlD. . . 

Tea, Scrap of 
moat (for man), 

1 porridge (for 

1 children), bread 
j and butter. 

1 Hash, potatoes, 
pie, cake, cof- 
fee. 

T' *, bread and 
butter, remains 
of hash, cake, 
pastry. 

Thitb. . . 

Tea, porridge 
(for children), 
bread and but- 
ter. 

Pork chops, po- 
tatoes, dump- 
lings with 
gravy or jam, 
coffee. 

Tea, potatoes 
and dumplings, 
scrap of meat, . 
bread but- 

ter, pastry. 

. . . 

Tea, cold pork 
(for man), por- 
ridge (for chil- 
dren!, bread 
and butter. 

Fried liver and 
bacon, pota- 
toes, coffee. 

Tea, remains of 
dinner (chil- 
dren), bread 
and butter, 
cake, pastry. 

Sa*. . . . 

'lea, scrap of ba^ 
COD* (for man), 
TOrridge (chil- 
dren), bread 
and butter. 

Remains of liver ' 
and bacon, 
potatoes, milk 
pudding 
(ground rice), 
coffee. 

Tea, bread aiid 
butter, cake, 
pastry. 


About onoe & week the hosbaod and wife hwye a cop of coffee An d 
«uppw. The childmt teke oAke or pmitry with *bi»m 
' •wKw for dlxtoer, ami bare their shofe of dmnor At 
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Stuhj No. XXVIIL-North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Man, v ftv ( WO sons, aged five and three, and 
two daugiJers, aged seven and ten months. 

Total Weekly Eakninos op Family. 


^ ' .V. d. 

Man’s wage 16 0 

PerquiHitcB — , 

Cottage, garden, ini Ik, and potAtoes, 

say ... *36 

19 6 

Extra earnings in the course of the year ... £2. 


The entry to the Murrays’ cottage is guarded by 
a handsome yellow sheep-dog, with a morbid 
, objection to visitors. Not till Mrs. Murray 
came ^ut and told him to “ sit down ” three 
times in succession would he permit us to cross 
the threshold. 

Mrs. Murray looks a mere girl, though she has 
four cliildren, their ages ranging from seven 
years to ten months. It was washing-day when 
we saw her, and she looked somewhat over- 
whelmed *by household cares and the weight of 
the heavy baby whom she nursed religiously 
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while she talked, by way of persuading herself 
that she was not wasting her^time. ^le baby 
looked healthy and extremely substantial ; but 
she told us that he had suffered through her 
being 'oo ill to nurse him. At present, how- 
ever,,! consumes a pint of new^ milk a day, 
and probably a little of whatever else is going. 

Mrs. Murray is certainly fragile, and has the 
timid, shrinking look ^f one rather expectant 
of bad luck than good. Yet the object of the 
inquiry 5nce explained, she was very willing 
to tell us exac1:ly how she spent the weekly 
income. She has a horror of debt, and this 
always means that the winter is an especially 
hard stniggle, since people imbued with it are • 
not content to let any arrears accumulate in the 
hope of paying them off when there is !€S8 ex* 
penditure on fuel. As is often the case, she 
models her purchases to some extent upon those 
of an older w'oman living close by, whose hus- 
band works for the same farmer. Like her, she 
also gives hef children porridge on six days in 
the week, and as a rule she buys the same cut of 
beef. But there are trifling differences : she 
uses more milk on account of the baby, and hav* 
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ing no poultry, ^like her neighbour, and being 
reluctant^ to buy .eggs, she makes more of her 
flour into pastry and less into cakes. 

Her husband is a cowman, and the tiny four- 
roomed cottage is free. They also get most of 
their potatoes and a pint of new milk daily, as 
well as a varying amount of separated milk. 
The latter is occasionally made into puddings, 
or ekes out the new with the porridge* and the tea. 
Nearly all the meat is eaten by the husband. 
The garden is small, but furnishes its ^ quota of 
the potatoes, and they are just finishing the 
sprouts. 

When we called, Mr. Murray had driven with 
some pigs into a large town ten miles away. 
This meant an extra shilling from the farmer, 
which Svould most of it, however, be spent by 
the man on dinner and tea. Still, it made a 
variety in the daily routine ; and as it w^as “ the 
first break for ever so many months,” it was 
welcome. 

He is a steady, reliable w^orker, and though 
he is fond of a glass of beer, his expenditure 
on it is alc^ost nil 

There is a deficiency of 8 per cent, of protein 
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in this fajnily’s dietary,, Onei^er cent, of the 
food consumed is home produce, anc!* 16 per 
cent, perquisites. 


Exp .KfirTxjRB during Tymc l in March 1913. 


2 atoned flour 

a. 

3 

d. 

2 

2 lbs. Quaker oats 

s. 

. 0 

d. 

6 

Yeast 

0 


I lb. sausages 

. 0 

6 

Baking powder * . . 

0 

2 

J lb. pork* chops . . 

. 0 

6 

1 lb. butter .... 

1 

0 

^ lb. rice .... 

. 0 

1 

6 lbs. sugar .... 

0 


Insurance .... 

. 0 

4 

Salt and pepjtcr - 

0 

or 

Tobacco .... 

. 0 

6 

2 lbs. lard .... 

1 

2 

Newspaper 

. 0 

1 

1 lb. ourranta . , 

0 

4 

1 lb. soap .... 

. 0 

3 

7 pinto new milk 

0 lOi 

Coal and wood . 

. 1 

6 

2 lbs. beef and J Ib. uaf^t 

1 

4 

Oil, candles, matches 

. 0 

4 

3 lbs. bacon (shoulderj 
largely bone . . , 

1 

6 

16 

0| 

i lb. tea 

0 

9 





PbRQTTISITES CONStTMlD DURING THR WlIK. 

7 pinto new milk. j $ pi^ts separated milk. 

20 Ibi. potatoM. 

HoHI PbODUCR CON8UM1D DUBINQ TH* WiSK. 

2 lbs. jam. | 2 Iba. eprouto. 

2 oz. onlona. 
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Menu of MbIlls VROvipaBD dubino thk Week. 



« 

Breakfast. 

DnnfTER. 

Tea, 

StTK. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, cold 
baeon. 

Roast beef, suet 
dumplings, po- 
tatoes, sprouts, 
tea. 

Cold meat, bread 
and butter, pie, 
tea. •• 

Tea, bread and 
butter, jam 
pastry, cur- 
rant cakes. 

Mon. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, por- 
ridge bacon 
(for man). 

Tea, bread and 
butter, cake. 

f- 

Tubs. . . 

1’ea, bread and 
butter, pof- 

ti(igo, bacon 
(for man). 

Cold meat, po- 
tatoes, suet 

dumplings with 
currants. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry, 
bacon (man). 

Wed. . . 

I’ea, bread and 
butt-er, por- 
ridge, baeon 

(f<ir man). 

lla.sh, potatoes, 
pie. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry. 

Thub. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, por- 
ridge, baeon 
(for man). 

Sausages, po- 
tatoes, dump- 
lings with jam. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry, 
cold sausage 
(for man). 

, Fri. . . . 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
porridge, la.<<t 
scrap of bacon 
(for man). 

Pork chops, 
potatoes, rice 
pudding, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry. 

Sat. . , . 

Tea, bread and 
butter, pastry, 
porridge. 

Boiled bacon, 
bread and but- 
ter, pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread and 

I butter, pastry, 
cakes. 


Thii family take* no luppar. ' 
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Study No. XXIX.—Leice8teT8hifi\ 

Man, wife, two sons, aged eleven and two, 
and one daughter, aged s^ven. 

Total Weekly Earkimos of Family. 


Wage's— #». a. 

Man » , 18 10 

Son 09 


19 7 

Extra eai^iings in the course of the year, £3 (308. by the 
man, and SOa. by the woman). 

Kent of cottage and garden, Is, lOd. per wec^'-. 

Rates, 12 h. 6d. per year. 

Mrs. Purcell is one of the finest types of country 
woman, bright and vigorous, and in a super- 
lative degree ‘‘ contriving.” She likes the^oim- 
try, and would not live in a town if she had 
a chance. 

“ It’s too much noise,” she declares. 

When she saw clearly the purpose of our 
inquiry, she gave all the help in her power. 
She opened her store cupboard, and showed us 
the array of pots of jam and crab-apple jelly 
and blackberry wine, all of which we* were re- 
quested to sample. This |^ear she has made 
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about 8s. by salas of jam, and perhaps a couple 
of shillings by -gathering and selling black- 
berries. One year she made seven and six- 
pence by gathering acorns — sold for the deer 
on the estate of a nobleman living near. In 
the shooting season they get a couple of rubbits 
given ; moreoT^er, there is a change of buying 
dripping at 3d. a pound from ‘‘ The Hall,” of 
which the villagers are net slow to take advantage. 

Some years ago she went out charing ; but this 
has become impossible since the advent of her 
youngest child, 

“ Living is cheaper in the summer,” she says. 
“ In the summer I often manage with half a 
hundredweight of coal in the week. I let the 
,,fire go out through the day. But in the winter 
it takes me three himdredweight one week, and 
two another. This is a cold house.” 

Next door a brother lives whose wife is dead, 
and for whom she cleans up and washes. She 
gets no money for this, but he gives her garden 
produce from time to time, or she goes in and 
shares his meals when she has prepared them. 
At the time of the visit, however, this brother 
w$8 working at a little distance, so that the 
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number of persons sitting down^to meals never 
varied. ^ ^ 

Her husband earns 18s. lOd. weekly, of which 
he gives her 17s. The sum is exceptional ; but 
his emp'o} er, when the Insurance Act became 
law, Tftol’jnteered to pay the insurance for both, 
and also addgd 6d to the wage.^ This was co- 
incident vith their moving into a dearer cot- 
tage. They were formedy paying Is. a week, 
and now the rent is about Is. lOd. (£1, 5s. quar- 
terly), 80 *that financially their position is al- 
most unchanged.* But they have a larger gar- 
den, and though this year most of the potatoes 
have been bad, they have a good many greens, 
and can always, says Mrs. Purcell, beg a turnip. 
Then the garden contains rhubarb, from which 
she made part of her jam, and goosefTerry 
bushes, and beets and cabbages to pickle. The 
vinegar bill for the year had amounted to 58. 
She also makes mushroom ketchup, which, like 
the pickles, is chiefly used at home. 

Two children are away from home, a boy and 
a girl — the one on a farm, the other in domestic 
service. Hitherto she has had no h^lp from 
them, as they are earning but little. But she 
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is doing all the mending and washing for the 
farm who ^only lives three or four miles 
away, and visits her twice a week. He will 
pay her £1 when he gets his wage — paid yearly 
— at Martinmas. £1 is the regular estimate for 
a farm-liand’s washing for the year. , That 
pound she is resolved to set-aside towards buy- 
ing a pig ; and as she has advanced the lad a 
little money for clothps, which he will repay 
when he settles his washing bill, doubtless the 
pig will be purchased. 

The second boy, though (5nly eleven, has 
been ‘‘ earning ” for twelve months, outside 
school hours. lie goes to a butcher in the 
village before school, and again between morn- 
ing and afternoon school, and when school is 
oveI‘^ He generally gets a little breakfast— a 
bit of bread and a drink of tea — before starting, 
and a more substantial breakfast at the butcher’s, 
as well as dinner and tea — though he often comes 
in for the fag-end of tea at home as well. On 
Saturdays he works the whole Jay, and brings 
home his week’s wages — ninepence ! It is rather 
heavy wprk for a child of eleven. He has, for 
instance, to carry heavy baskets of meat to a 
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village a mile away, and his mother says “it 
bends him all sideways.” But ^he nin^pence is 
a welcome asset. 

Mr. and Mrs, PurccH have been married 
eighteen years, and wiinin that period Mrs. 
PurceM calculates that she has incurred and 
paid about £20 Tor doctors’ bills. That in- 
cludes £8 for confinements —she has had eight 
children, of whom five •are living. One child 
had congestion of the lungs, and once they all 
had whooping-cough, whilst she herself was 
once very seriously ill. After all, a sun. of £20 for 
doctors’ bills for eighteen years is not abnormal. 
At present there is a trifling bill, incurred at 
Christmas, to be paid off, but nothing more. 

Purcell is a steady, good fellow, who tekes 
very little beer — perhaps sixpence worth in a 
week. Most of the meat is reserved for him. 

“ I love meat,” says his wife, rather ruefully ; 
“ but I often go without. I’ve not touched it now 
for two days. I^eep it for him ; he has to have it.*^ 

Purcell’s hours of work are long, beginning at 
5 a.m. He gets back to tea about 6 p.m., but 
has to go once more at 8 p.m. to “•bed the 
horses.” He is a wagoner. Of course this 
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means Sunday (Work — with more hours off, cer- 
tainly, ^ut three journeys, as on weekdays. 

In the winter they use margarine, but in the 
summer they can generally buy “ whey butter ” 
at ninepence a pound from the neighbouring 
farmers. The tea is a high price, but Mrs. 
Purcell thinks jt goes farther. , 

They sometimes buy golden syrup as a change 
from jam. Very occasionally Purcell’s father 
makes them some small gift, such as sixpenny- 
worth of fresh herrings. But for the most part 
they depend entirely on themselves. 

The cottage, though rather cold and exposed, is 
a good one, with a pleasant living-room, a scullery, 
a pantry, a coal-shed, and two bedrooms. 

The extra money earned by Mr. Purcell amounts 
to a year, for hay and harvest. Mrs. Purcell 
has the spending of it, and it is absorbed by all 
kinds of little expenses. For instance, on one occa- 
sion the father went over to see the daughter, who 
was in service, and on another they paid her fare 
home and back. Then sometimes a bill has been 
allowed to run to the extent of three or four shil- 
lings, or ^here are seeds to be purchased. Since 
their marriage they |p.ave bought no new blankets ; 
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but a pair of sheets is needed every other year. 
As a rule they gather their wood, but they also 
spend about 38. on it in the year. Agfiin, they 
have just begun to pay rates — 12s. 6d. annually. 

It may be added that when the investigator 
descendf'd upon Mrs. Purcell she was in some 
measure prepared. For three days running she 
had seen “ a stranger on the grate ” — a super- 
stition as popular in thejcountry as in the town. 
So she resigned herself to the inevitable. 

There is a deficiency of 13 per cent, of pro- 
tein in this farriily’s dietary. Seven per cent, 
of the food consumed was payment in kind. 


EiPiKDnrRi DtmiKO Typical VVbik in January 1913. 




28 lbs. broAd .... 3 2^ 
I ffUme flour . , . . 0 

11b. lard 0 

I lb. margarine ... 0 6 
4 Ibfi. sugar .... 0 8 

i lb. tea 0 

6 oz. liver .... 0 2 
4 f re«h herrings ... 0 3 

1 pint new milk, 2 pints 

old milk .... 0 2^ 

2 lbs. breast of mutten . 1 0 

S^Ibe. rump beef and 

I lb. auet .... 2 1 
I lb. currants ... 0 2 
8 Ibf. potatoM ... 0 8 
2| cwt. coal .... S 0 


«. d. 

I lb. candles .... 0 4 

Matches 0 1 

1 oz. tobacco . . . , 3J * 

Rent 1 10 

\ lb. soap 0 ^ 

Mending cotton, laces . 0 2 
Newspapers .... 0 3 

Stamps 0 2 

Insurance and State in- 
surance . . . . 0 10 

Man’s pocket money ..10 
Shoes (weekly traveller} 1 0 
Clothes do. 0 9 


« £1 0 Oi 
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Girrs oowsuM*© dumuo the Week. 

3 lbs. cabbage. i 16 lbs. potatoes. 
(CHlren by the brother fof whom the woman manages.) 


[KNU OF Mbals provided during thb Wbbk, 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tba. 

Sun. . . . 

Tea, fresh her- 
rings, bread and 
margarine. 

Roast beef, 
potatoes, jam 
roly-poly. 

Tea, broad and 
margarine or 
jam, currant 
cake. 

Mon. . . 

Tea.^loast, drip- 
ping. 

Bread and jam ■/ 
man takes 
bread and cold 
,.meat with him. 

Tea, cold meat 
and potatoes, 
cake. 

Tubs. . , 

'I’oa, toast, drip- 
ping or lard. 

Bread and jam ; 
man takes 
bre.ad and moat 
and cold tea 
with him. 

Tea, tarts, cold 
meat, cabbage. 

Waa . . 

i 

I’ea, toast, lard 
or margarine. 

Bread and meat 
(woman), broad 
and jam (chil- 
dren); man 
takes bread and 
meat and cold 
tea with him. 

Tea, cold meat^ 
potatoes, tarts. 

Thub. . . 

T»\a, toast, drip- 
ping, frkd po- 
tatoes (man). 

Bread and jam ; 
man takes 
bread and meat 
with him. 1 

Tea, fried liver, 
potatoes, jam 
roly-poly. 

Fw. . . . 

Tea, toast, lanl, 
potatoes (for 
man). 

; Broad and jam, 
scrap of meat 
& bread (man). 

Tea, roast mat* 
ton, potatoes, 
breiui uid jam. 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, toast, lard. 

Bread and jam ; 
man takes scrap 
of meat and 
bread with him. 

Tea, mutton, po- 
tatoes, br^ 
and margarine 
or jam. 


The man wife have a aorap of meat and bread and a drink of 
tea for supper on Bund ay. 
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Study No. XXX.— Edit Riding of Yorkthire. 
Man, wife, three sons, aged eight, lix, and 
three, and two daugliter?. aged ten and five. 

Total Weekly Eahninos op Fabhly. 


* Wngee— ». d. 

Man ^ 18 »0 

Wife 1 6i 


• 19 Gi 

Perquisites — 

Skiiitmeif rnilk, say ..07 

• £1 0 li 

Extra eanimgs in the course of the year, £1, 168. 

Rent of cottage and garden, £5 per year. 

Rates, 15a. per year. 

The Atkinsons are pleasant, cordial country 
folk. Mrs. Atkinson is thin and wom;^but 
unconquerably plucky, with the dash of humour 
that is like a glint of sunshine on the grim face 
of fortitude. Her husband, a stalwart man 
with very dark hair and a dark complexion 
— a contrast to his wife, who is fair and ruddy 
— seems to find it more difficult to see the 
humour of life and circumstances. ^ 

“ A pound a week is t’ l^ast t’ labourer can 
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do on,^ he say^s in broad Yorkshire. This ” 
— his contemptuous accent indicated the weekly 
wage— “'don’t hardlins run to mate. If ye get 
a bit o’ mate on t’ Saturday, there’s nowt on’t 
by t’ Wednesday. An’ everything’s dear but 
hard work. We addles more than we. gets. 
But I miin off ter t’ thrashin’.” 

“ Twenty-four’s the least to my mind,” says 
Mrs. Atkinson when 1^ is gone, “ if you’ve 
to feed and clothe ’em.” She spoke as if the 
latter process might conceivably be ' dispensed 
with. “ I know I’ve only five at home now, 
and all little uns ; but if it wasn’t for working 
at the school, and for what my girls send me, 
I’d be destitute.” 

Three girls are in service, and one is married, 
whilfe* one boy is in farm-service, though he has 
hitherto been too much of a rolling stone to 
be able to help liis mother. Just now the 
married daugliter is at home. She came for 
her confinement, and the tiny grandchild, now a 
month old, is sleeping in the cradle, so that 
the two women are free to talk till the school 
children ^come home. They are both shrewd 
and intelligent, and the daughter is so quick 
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at mental arithmetic and ready# of memory as 
to help considerably in the compilation of the 
household budget. But she is omitted from 
the calculations, since s}i'‘ is only a temporary 
visitor. Hiic pays for wluitever additional food 
she con^viiiies, and the incomings and outgoings 
when she is al^sen’ are much more i}q3ical. 

Mr. Atldnson earns 18s. weekly, and they 
have a quart of old milk allowed a day. His 
hourv^ are from 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an 
hour for Sinner. He also works on Sundays, 
going at 7 a.m. a*nd again at 3 p.m. 1 > fodder 
t’ cattle.” For this Sunday work he was previ- 
ously paid a shilling, which made the wage IDs. 
weekly. But the shilling has been docked since ' 
the Insurance Act came into operation, and his 
weekly fourpence is docked also. There # no 
extra money whatever, save at harvest-time, 
when he gets 27s. a week for four weeks, instead 
of 18s. The surplus money is generally ‘‘ wared 
on shoes.” 

Mrs. Atkinson herself etos £4 yearly for the 
care of the schools. She has to provide all 
her own cleaning materials, to sweep and dust, 
to light fires in the wintei^ and to scrub the 
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place out abopt five times a year. She also 
has to pay her^ weekly insurance of 3d. Some 
months^ ago she asked for “a rise;” but this 
audacious proposal is still under consideration, 
and will involve, doubtless, a number of solemn 
conclaves before it can even be entertained. 

The rent is £5 yearly for a four-roomed 
cottage, with pretty good-sized rooms and a 
good garden, and the ^rates are 15s. They can 
always pick up sticks, and as they buy coals 
by the quarter of the ton, they are cheaper. 
For the last two or three weeks they have had 
a fire upstairs because one of the children was 
ill ; but in the budget the normal winter ex- 
penditure on coal has been given. 

This year potatoes have been “ very bad 
* inchKid.” As a rule, they last for six months in 
the year, from July to December inclusive, 
but this year they have only had a few basket- 
fuls. 

How many potatoes do you use if you 
have plenty ? ” 

We use half a stone at a meal” 

That, of course, means unpeeled potatoes. 
For man and wif^ and five children it is not 
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an extravafrant allowance. But at present they 
are using cabbages at the rate ef about 4 lbs. 
to tlie meal. They would use them rather 
more freely, but they want to make them spin 
out.” li is not always easy to buy potatoes 
in thi» village. Farmers object to breaking 
into a ‘‘ pie ”^for the sake of supplying mere 
stones or half-stones, and generally they keep 
by them only enough fof tlieir own consump- 
tion. 

There are onions in the garden, but only a 
few. 

“ You don’t keep a pig, do you ? ” 

“ No ; what’s the use of hungering ourselves 
to feed a pig ? ” 

They seldom or never buy bacon. “ Meat,” the 
mother and daughter both say, “ is dearer than 
in the nearest large town — 7d. a pound for a 
poor cut 1 ” We were shown the piece of meat 
remaining over for Mr. Atkinson’s dinner the 
next day — after Sunday the meat is reserved 
for the breadwinner. Speaking roughly, it was 
^ inches by 2 inches in surface, and J inch 
deep. Three-quarters of it was lean, the rest 
was fat, or rather gristle, and it had a stringy, 
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depressing asppct. It might have weighed two 
ounces. But then this was “positively the 
last appearance ” of the Sunday joint, which 
had previously appeared four times. Mrs. At- 
kinson always tries to keep some fragment back 
for her husband for the greater part of the 
week. 

The daily quart of milk is a great help. It 
is skim milk, but one can always get another 
skim from it, and even secure a little cream for 
tea. And it means puddings, albeit they are 
only made with milk and water. 

Of course here, as in other Yorkshire homes, 
“ pie ” or pastry is a great asset. Mrs. Atkin- 
son makes about stones of flour into bread 
and the rest into pie. We sampled one of these 
“pies.” It was a huge, flat pasty, baked on 
one of the sheets of the oven — being nearly 
2 feet long and 1| feet wide. It was substantial 
to the last degree, not too much lard having 
gone to the composition of the paste — ^IVIrs. 
Atkinson generally uses lbs. of lard in a 
week. Quite half an inch of this solid pastry 
was surmounted by a thin layer of “ nainceif’ 
and above was anotlier crusti half as thick ai 
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the lower. But it was very pal^itable, and one 
can quite understand the value^that is placed 
on these pies. Tliey are supposed to^ contain 
a greater amoimt of support than mere bread 
and butt *r, and the Atkin.^ms contrive to keep 
them gcti'sg all the week round. The mince ” 
was comy>oscd of c^ugranls, a httle a} 2 J)le, and suet. 
More ordinarily, the pies are made with jam; 
but this inquiry belongs k) January, and Christ- 
mas festivity is not yet wholly a thing of the 
past. 

Mrs. Atkinson ficfors country life, with all its 
limitations, to town life. There is a real home 
atmosphere in the cottage, though the village 
is a slow, sleepy place. 

“ Nothing happens in the year but one 
social.” 

There is a reading-room, for which the charge 
is 2d. weekly ; but there is nothing in the way 
of amusement for the young people. Still, 
they boast of the superiority of this village over 
the next, where* there may or may not be more 
life, but certainly there is much more drinking. 

It will be noted that rent is not included in 
the weekly expenditure. It is paid half-yearly, 
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and Mrs. Atkinson looks to her own earnings, 
and perhaps help from her daughters, for its 
payment. 

It may be said that the family is abnormally 
large, as there are ten children living. But it 
must be borne in mind that three at least of 
these are hqlping to support the home, while 
taking nothing from it ; and that there is a 
sense in which, among the poor, children are 
regarded as an investment ! We gathered that 
the girls in service probably contribute between 
them £4 yearly towards the home income. 
Thus the man’s weekly wage is practicaUy left 
free for current expenses. 

The relation between this family and the 
farmer for whom they work seems to be quite 
pleasant. There is a possible grievance in the 
docking of the Sunday shilling ; but very prob- 
ably as regards this some rearrangement may 
yet be made later on. The pity is that, for the 
Atkinsons, with a lot so much easier than that 
of many labourers, life should still be, as they 
say, only a putting on.” 

Thera is a deficiency of 12 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 2 per cent of 
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enei^ value. Eight per cent, of the food con- 
sumed is a perquisite, and about* 2 i)er cent, is 
home produce. ’ ^ 


ExPBKDITURB DITRIKO TyPIOAI. WbBK IN JANUARY 1913. 


3 stones flour 

«. 

d. 


i. 

1 

d. 

6 

6 

1 owt. coal . , . . 

3 

4 02 . yeaBt .... 

0 

3 

1 ^ lbs. soap .... 

0 

H 

6 lbs, sugar .... 

1 

3 

Man’s club and Insurance 

0 

8 

1 Ib. fresh hatter . 

l 

4 

Woman’s 111801*1^006 . 

0 

3 

1 lb. Quakiir oaf ? 

0 

3 

2 02 . tobacco 

0 

7 

1 i lbs. lanl .... 

} lb. tea 

0 

0 

10 

Chrisfiati HeruJd . . . 

Matches, blacking, black- 

0 


1 lb. liver 

0 

4 

lead, laces, etc. 

0 

2 

fi lbs. beef (brisket) . 

1 Jibs, rice (3il. per lb. 

2 

11 i 

1 

18 


in tlil.a village) . . * 

’ 0 

4\ I 

Balance ton aids rates 


1 Ib. currants 

0 

4 I 

and clothing . . . 

1 

4 

1 cooking egg 

0 

1 j 



3 pints oil .... 

0 

4k 1 


19 



Nothing put away towarda rent thla week. 


Home Produce consumbd dorino thk Week. 
12 Ibe. cabbage. 


PBBQUISITBS CONSUMED DURING TRB WebK. 
14 pints skimmed milk. 
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Minu of Mrals pbovidbd dubzno xhb Wbbk. 



Bbbakpa}^. 

Dinnbb. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sub. . 

^ea, broad 
and butter. 

Beef, York- 
shire pud- 
ding, cab- 
bage, tea. 

Tea, toast, 
currant pas- 
try. 

Tea, pastry. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Cold meat, 
cabbage, 
tea. 

Tea, toast, 
pastry. 

Tea, bread 
and i>uttor. 

Tubs. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Pudding 
made with 
Quake i 
oats, * milk 
and water, 
brcad,rncat, 
and pastry 
(man). 

Tea, uread 
and butter 
or fat. 

' 

Broad and 
butter or 
dripping 
from meat. 

Wbd. . 

T«ja, bread 
aud butter 
or drip- 

1 ping- 

Cold meat 
(man), T^lth 
bread and 
pastry, rice 
pudding, 
Quaker oats 
pudding, 
tea. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or drip, 
ping, pas- 
try. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or d r i p- 
plng. 

1 

THim. . 

Tea, bread 
and serapo. 

Liver, cab- 
bages, pas- 
try, broad. 

Tea, bread 
and scrape, 
pastry. 

Tea, bread 
or pastry. 

Fki. . 

Tea, bread 
and scrape. 

Last scrap of 
meat (man), 
ricepudding 
pastry, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and scrape, 
i pastry. 

Tea and "a 
bite of any- 
thing.” 

Sat. . 

Tea, bread 
and Borape. 

i 

Any bread 
and fat or 
pastry that 
la left, tea. 

Tea, ’ any 
bread and 
fat or pas- 
try that is 
left. 

Tea, bread. 


Only the mfQ and woman have fopper. 
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Study No, XXXIy-Leicestershire, 

Man, wife, two sous, aged three and^one, and 
five daughters, aged fourteen, eleven, seven, six, 
and four. 

'[''TAL Weekly Earnings op Family. 

8. d. 

Man’s wfjpfe . * • . 18 0 

Per^liiisites — 

Cottage and garden, tsay ... 2 0 

20 0 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £1, 158. 

9 

The Hopwoods are a large family. There are 
nine at home, the children’s ages ranging from 
fourteen years to tw^elve months. But this does 
not exhaust the family ; there are three “ steps,” 
Mr. Hopwood’s children by a former marriage,, 
who are out in the world, though occasionally the 
eldest son, a bricklayer, gets work on some contract 
in tlie neighbourhood. This enables him to lodge 
with his stepmother and augment her income. 

We live better if Tom’s at home,” says Mrs. 
Hopwood. “ Tlien we get mutton sometimes 
for a change, though it’s dearer ; and we get a 
bit of cheese.” * 

The other stepchildren ’are girls, both io 
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domestic service. TJiey cannot help finan- 
cially t(^ any Extent, but they send all their 
cast-off clothing to be made up for the younger 
children, and for Bessie, the girl of fourteen, 
who will probably soon be out in service herself. 

Mrs. Hopwood is a thoroughly well-meaning 
but not especiuliy capable wofhan,and life weighs 
feu: too heavily upon her. But she has a patient, 
kindly face, and the two children under school 
age who are clinging to her gown are rosy and 
healthy, though Bessie looks soniewhat anaemic. 

There is not a great deal to cheer and en- 
courage such a woman. The whole neighbour- 
hood is decaying — so far as the labourer's pros- 
pects are concerned. There is nothing to keep 
» thf^i children on the land when they might be 
a stay to their parents. In this small village 
there is no reading-room, no young men’s class, 
no mothers’ meeting, “ no anything ! ” There 
is no one to get up a good football or cricket 
club. The young fellows who remain in the 
village have nothing to do in the winter even- 
ings but to “ go to the public and play cards,” 

Of course financiaDy the Hopwoods are better 
off than many people. They get ISs, a week, 
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and a good-sized cottage free, with a garden. 
There is also some extre pay — 16s. for “ beer 
money,” £1 at harvest, and a few* shillings earned 
at haymaking at the rate of 3d. an hour, of which 
Mr. Hop wood has the spending, and the exact 
amount of which he alone knows. His harvest 
money generally has to provide his own clothes. 

He works hard chough, being a tvagoner. He 
is up at 5 a.m., back to breakfast between 7 and 
7.30, when his wife cheers him with “ dripping 
toast ; ” tlien away again with some bread and 
brawn in his pocket and a bottle of cocoa, and 
home to dinner at 3.30. Then there is work 
once more for an hour and a half, and another 
journey last thing in the evening to see that 
the horses are safe and comfortable for the night. 

Three children go to school, and, since J^he« 
school is a mile away, they take their lunch 
with them — bread and butter or bread and 
dripping. By the time that father has fin- 
ished his dinner they are home and ready for 
tea, so that raally from 3.30 to 6 seems to be 
one prolonged meal. But by 6 o’clock all the 
younger children are in bed. Mr. and Mrs* 
Hopwood, and sometimes the eldest ^rl, have 
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a little supper, the remains of dinner, perhaps, 
or cocoa and toast, or possibly cake in the 
earlier part of the week. 

Brawn can be bought in this village at 4d. 
per lb., and is said to be composed of pork and 
beef. At all events, the Hopwoods buy it in- 
stead of cheese or bacon, as it is so much cheaper. 
Her groceries W bought at an mfusually cheap 
rate from some energetic tradesman who is try- 
ing to get the custom of the village. At present 
they are using potatoes very sparingly, and 
eating a good many swede turnips. 

There is some debt weigliing on Mrs. Hop- 
wood’s mind, though not a very great amount. 
She is quite clear with both her bakers, and to 
judge by the genial manner m which the grocer 

who came round during the interview — ad- 
dressed her, there can be no heavy debt in that 
quarter. Still, she owns to being behindhand. 
But now that one girl is fourteen and another 
eleven, she is hoping in the near future to have 
the burden lightened, and gradually to pay off 
all arrears. 

In the budget given they have certainly out- 
run their income. the other hand, the coal 
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bill will be much reduced in summer, and Mr. 
Ilopwood’s beer money may wipe off a debt 
or two. Moreover, a little profit is ?nade on 
the eldest son whenever lie lodges with them. 

Mrs. Hopwood has a sewing-machine, bought in 
the earl V years of her married life, with the help of 
wliich she ma|^cs iknost all the children’s clothes. 

There is a deficiency of 29 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary,* and of 19 per cent, of 
energy value. Four per cent, of the food con- 
sumed is home produce. 

fixPiWDiTUBa DURING Typioal Wjihk IN Januaby 1913. 



a. 

d. 


«. 

d. 

J stone flour . . . 

0 

H 

4 lbs. flank of beef . . 

2 

0 

lbs. self-raising flour 

0 

3 

lbs. best brisket and ^ 



1 Ib. best margarine . 

1 

0 

lb. suet 

1 

0 

1 lb. dri})ping . . 

0 

fl 

^ lb. rice 

0 

oi 

j lb. currants . . 

0 

3 

2^ stones turnips . . 

0 

2 

44 lbs. bread . . . 

6 

04 

1 lb, candles .... 

r 3 • 

3^ pints new milk 

0 

H 

1 quart oil .... 

0 

3 

6 lbs. sugar . . . 

0 10^ 

Coal . . ' . . . . 

1 

8 

1 lb. golden synip . 

0 

3 

Matches, laces, thread, 



i lb. tea .... 

0 

44 

soap 

0 

2 

Ib. oocoa . . . 

0 

44 

Man’s pocket money (In- 



1 lb. bacon . . 

0 

6 

cluding insurance, club) 

1 

0 

^ lb. black podding . 

0 

2 

CSiildren’s Insurance . . 

0 

3 

8 lbs, brawn , . •. 

1 

0 






If pints old milk 

0 

14 


18 

7 

4 fresh herrings . . 

0 

3 


— . 

: — 


Hom Pboduc* coNstmiD dubino thi Wjjmt. 
lbs. potAtoes. I 6 lbs. pBrsnipa. 

I lb. oarrots. I lbs. onioos. 



MIKU Of MlAFiS PaoVIDlD DlTllDro THl WUX. 


I Sun. 


Mon. 


Tum. 


Twr. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


1 Briakfast. 

1 Bivnar. 

Tra. 

StTPPIB. 

Black pud- 
ding, ba- 
con, bread, 
teL. 

lioast beef, po 
1 tatoes afld tur 
nipH, suot pud- 
ding with 
currants. 

Tea, bread anc 
butter, cake. 

Moat, re- 
maining 
Vegeta- 
bles, or 
bread and 
treacle, 
ooooa. 

Broad and 
margarine 
or drip 

ping, tea. 

Bacon, breac 
and uoooa (for 
! man), broad 

and dripping 
(for school chil- 
dren) ; the rest 
have bread and 
margarlnof or 
troai’lo. 

Tea, cold moat, 
potatoes, tur- 
nips, broad 

pudding. 

Toast or 
cake, CO- 

OOK. 

Bread and 
margarine, 
tea. 

Brawn, breati 
and ciX’oa (for 
man), brt>a<i 

and margarine 
for all the 
others. 

Tea, hashed 

meat with on*: 
ions, tumipa, 
brwftj, pastry. 

1 

Bread and 
scraps of 
meat or 
brawn, oo- 
ooa. 

1 Bread and 

1 margarine 
or treacle, 
tea. 

Same as on 
Tuesday. 

Tea, hath with 
onions, pota- 
toes (for man), 
swedes, rice 

pudding. 

Bread and 
margarine 
or brawn, 
ooooa. 

Br'ead and 
margarine 
or drip. i 

ping, tea. 1 

Same as on 
Tuesday. 

Tea, roast meat, 
potatoes, tur- 
nips, boiltxl suet 
pudding with 
currants, bread. 

Bread ibad 
iorapt of 
meat, co- 
coa. 

Bread and , 
margarine 
or drip, 
ping toast, 
tea. 

Same as on 
Tuesday. 

IVa, cold meat, 
potatoes, 
swedes, bread 
and margarine. 

Bread and 
m iTg a- 
rine, tea. 

Bread and i 
margarine 
or drip. 
pli)g, tea. 

Same at on 
Tuesday. 


Bemaining 
ireah her- 

lL”.* •’ 

bread, oo- 
ooa. 


• uvwQ Buu rauK. , me crniaren t 
mArgwine or dripping with them to for cUrmer. 
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I 

Study No, XXXIL-^Leicestershire, 

Msin, wife, two sous, aged five and tl>ree. 

Total Weekly Eah vinos op Family. 

9. d. 

Mnii^ wage 18 0 

Perquisites — 

Cottage an ’ garden, say . . ^.20 

20 0 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £1. 

The K*ays are a good-looking couple, still on 
the sunny side df thirty. Tliey occupy a really 
superior cottage with a spacious living-room, 
small sculler}% pantry, short passage, and two 
bedrooms, one as large as the living-room, the 
other occupying the space above scullery, pantry, 
and passage. There is a good garden, and 
an allotment, which goes with the house, so 
that they generally have vegetables of .one kind 
or another all the year round. At present, 
however, they are using potatoes very spar- 
ingly, at the often of a pound and a half 
to a meal, ho|m to make them hold out till 
new ones come Si. They are fortunate in hav- 
ing an apple tree, and gooseberries and currants, 

8a 
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out of which Mrs. Kay* when the seetson is good, 
makes a quantity of Jam for home use. Just 
now she is using it at the rate of a 2-lb. j£ir a 
week. They do not regard the garden as a 
means of making money, for if they earn a few 
shillings by selling the produce in a good ^year, 
they have to buy in a bad one, while the land 
takes a certain amount of upketlp, with seeds, 
manure, etc. It is true that as they keep a 
pig most of the year they have to buy only one 
load of manure at 5s. 


Mr. Kay gets 18s. a week And his cottage. 
The only additional money is £1 at Michaelmas. 
But his work is quite regular. It is generally 
harder in winter than in summer, when the 
cows are turned out to grass ; and it is 

that he cultivates his own garden,t|jPlrife 
helping him, before the press of harvesit^mes. 
on and he has to work late for his employer. 

The hours at present (January) are about 
6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sundays 5.30 a.m. 
to 10.30 a.m, and from 3.30 to 6.‘ But it may 
be conjectured that hard work suits him, since 
he is a fresh-complexioned young fellow, with 
an open, pleasant face. 
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They keep a pig niifc months of the year, 
saving up to buy it in the other three months. 
They do not sell any of it, and what# with pork 
and bacon it lasts thorn the whole year roimd. 
For the last pig they paid £8s., and Mrs. Kay 
calcphtod roughly that its food must have cost 
nearly £4. Sti^l,it rather more^ than paid its 
expenses ; thiy are still consuming bacon at the 
rate of ^ lbs. a week, ai#d are setting aside all the 
wliile potato-parings for ‘‘ swill,’' which we hope 
will nof be in too advanced a state of decompo- 
sition before thV next pig arrives to sample it. 

Altogether, in spite of hard w^ork, these people 
live a gray but not imhappy Ufe. Mrs. Kay 
knits all the socks, and washes, makes, and 
mends with great skill and energy. The extra 
£1 at Michaelmas is largely absorbed b\^Mf. 
Kay’s winter shoes ; what is over goes towards 
shoes for the boys. The clothing club is a help ; 
but when an extra pair of shoes, or any other 
item of clothing, has to be bought, much con- 
trivance is * necessary in order to pay ready 
money. They do not actually dock the food to 
any extent, but the baker probably lias to take 
his money by instalments for two or three weeks. 
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The amount of oil ^ased is rather large, but 
they keep a lamp burning in the passage. This, 
like the two newspapers, might be entered under 
the heading of “ luxuries.” 

There is a deficiency of 13 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary. One- tenth of the ,food 
consumed is hpme produce. 


Expbndituki dukino TypioAL Wbbk in January 1913. 




d. 


«. 

d. 

6 lbs. sugar .... 

I 

0 

Clothing club . . . 

0 

fl 

1 lb. butter .... 

0 

71 

Towards purchase o^ pig 

1 

0 

6 OK. toa 

0 

6 

Coal and wood . . . 

1 

9 

7 pints new milk . . . 

0 101 

21 quartit oil, matches, 



^ lb. ourrants 

0 

I 

candles 

0 

9 

lbs. beef (shoulder) and 



Blacklead, blacking, bath* 



J lb. suet .... 

3 

0 

brick, laces, etc. . . 

0 

n 

1]^ OK. ooooa .... 

0 

H 

Insurance 

0 

4 

1 lb. lard 

0 

H 

Club 

0 

5 

1 lb. golden syrup . , 

0 

H 

Wool, cotton .... 

0 

2 

20 lbs. bread .... 

2 

6 

Newspapers .... 

0 

3 

%>akliig powdw . . . 

0 

2 

Collections .... 

0 

1 

lbs, flour .... 

0 

9 

Oranges 

0 

1 

1 lb, liver 

0 

4 




1 lb. Quaker oats . . 

Oustard powder, salt, 

0 

14 

Balance towards boots 

17 

0 

pepper, ginger, vinegar 

0 

14 

and clothes . . . 

I 

0 

1 lb. rice 

0 

04 








2 os. tobacco .... 

0 

7 


18 

0 

1 lb. soap, blue, starob . 

0 

»4 

« 

— 



HoMI PbODUOI OOKSUICID DURnfO TRl Wiuc. 
2 lbs. b»ooQ. I 3 lbs. sprouts. 

9 lbs. potetoes. I 2 lbs. spplos, 

4\:». onloos. 
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MEvxr o» MxALi PBoymiD DUinro thi Wibk. 



Brbakbast. 

Dinjjbr.^' 

Tba. 

Sub. . . , 

Tea, bacon and 
bread. 

Roast 

greens and po- 
watoca, suet 

pudding with 
apples. 

Tea, bread and 
butter, ginger- 
cake. 

Moif . . 

Tea, bacon and 
bread , 

% 

Cold beef, pota- 
toes jam paa- 
try, milk pucU 
ding (rice). 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 
ping toast, 
cake. 

Tubs.. . . 

• 

Tea, bacon and 
bread, porridge 
for children. 

ftold meat, po- 
takios, sprouts, 
suot pudding 
Mdth currants, 
cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or drip- 
ping toast, 
cake. 

WiD.. . . 

i 

Tea, bac:on and 
bread. 

Hashed meat 
with onion, Po- 
tatoes, Ixiiled 
jam pudding. 

" va, bread sjid 
, butter or jam 
or treacle. 

Tnua. . . 

1 

Tea, bacon and 
broa<l, porridge 
for children. 

Fricid liver with 
onion, potatoes, 
indled dripping 
pudding, rice 
pudding. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or jam. 

Fbi. . . . 

Tea, bacon and 
bread. 

Pried meat with 
onion, pota- 
toes, sprouts, 
boil^ pud<llng 
with treacle. 

Tea, bread and 
jam or butter. 

Sax. * . . 

Tea, bacon and 
braad, por- 

rwge for chil- 
dren. 

Bread and but- 
ter, rice pud- 
ding, cocoa. 

Tea, bread and 
jam. 


ti fomettmei dnmk at dinner-tinie» RometiniM ooooa, md some* 
timet nelUier. Supper It only takoi on Sundayi, and ooojristt of bretd 
and kwiltr, or cake, and ooooa. 
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I’ 

Study ^ 0 . XliXIIL-^Essex. 

Man, wi^fe ; five sons, aged fifteen, nine, seven, 
five, and three ; end one daughter, aged fourteen. 

Total Weekly Earninos op Family. 

Wages — 9, d. 

Man . . 16 0 

Son 3 0 

18 0 

Perquisites — 

Cottage and garden, say ,,,,20 

20 0 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £2, is. 
(man, £1, is. ; woman, £1). 

Atkinson is a horseman under a very good 
master, and receives a free cottage, 15s. a week, 
and about 24s. extra at harvest-time. The 
eldest boy has just begim to earn Ss. a week 
and his dinner. Tlie woman earns £1 a year at 
pea-picking. By on ancient right the family is 
entitled to a certain amount of free wood, which 
the farmer leads for them. 

The cottage is one of a pair, with a very laige 
downstairs room and three bedrooms. The 
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garden, of about one-eig|ith of an acre, is awk- 
wardly shaped and overhung 'with trees. When 
we called at noon the woman looUed rather 
untidy, and so did tbo liviiig-J*oom. Tlie win- 
dow, however, had clc.-m white curtains, and 
was horned with n few plants. The furniture 
was rough but fairly substantial, and hvo or 
three irnposij^ pots and pans occupied the 
kitchen range. A strong, healthy child of three 
was toddling about. 

The \^onian was London bom, but as a girl 
she went into rtie country to be witli her grand- 
mother, and her next step was to enter service 
at a farmhouse at £10 a year. There she laid 
by a few pounds. Her future husband, a bom 
agricultural labourer, sober and steady, was 
working on the same farm, and finally fRjy 
married. With their joint savings they bought 
the furniture and a pretty good supply of bed- 
ding. They have practically spent nothing 
since on either of these items. Mrs. Atkinson 
was evidently thrifty and industrious and a 
good needlewoman, making all her children’s 
clothes herself. 

Their daily dinner consists of potatoes and 
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suet dumplings, and oi) Sunday they have gravy 
and meat. They eat dheese and butter, but no 
bacon airl no eggs, and the wife complained 
that they woulq be very badly off but for the 
garden. With their bread they have dripping, 
butter, or jam— this week only the two fojmer. 
She said tha^ though they pever felt actually 
hungry after their dinner, they were never 
“ completely satisfied like.” except on Sundays. 

The family has, apparently, run slightly into 
debt in anticipation of the pea-picking and 
harvest money, although tliis has to provide 
the funds for clothing, or possibly doctor’s bills. 

If Atkinson lost his situation and had to 
accept a lower wage, the first economy would 
be on the groceries. His wife declared em- 
^KStically that the country is far dearer to live 
in than London. They buy all their stores 
from travelling carts, the town being three 
miles distant. 

The family recently removed from a two- 
roomed cottage, where the eldest boy used to 
sleep on a couch in the living-room, and 
they thought that the children had been de- 
cidedly stronger fo> it. They are all pretty 
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healthy, and never suff<Jr from anything but 
“ colds on the chest,” fof whidiw she rubs them 
with camphorated oil. The only luxury they 
seem to indulge in is a ^ eekly i^wspaper. 

There is a deficiency of 12 per cent, of pro- 
tein this family’s dietary. One-twelfth of 
the food consumr‘rl,is home produce. 


Eipknditum during Typical Wise in October 1912, 




d. 


«. 

d. 

6 lbs. sugar . . . 

0 llj 

2 Iba. bones .... 

0 

2 

46 lbs, bread . . , 

6 

9 

1 cwt. coal .... 

1 

4 

7i or. tea . . , , 

0 


1 lb. soap 

0 

3 

li lbs. butter . . * 

1 

3 

i gallon oil ... . 

0 


1 lb. cheese . 

0 

H 

Laces, cotton, Bousehold 



1 lb. rice .... 

0 

2 

sundries .... 

0 

2 

1 lb. Quaker oats 

0 

3 




2 lbs. flank beef . . 

1 

2 


16 

8 

i Ib. suet .... 

0 

4 

Towards clothing and re- 



16 lbs. flour . . . 

2 

0 

payment of debt . 

1 

4 

3 pints milk . . . 

0 

H 






i ib. lard ... . 

0 

2 



1 lb. pork .... 

0 

34 




^ lb. chocolate powder 

0 

U J 

2 





Hoxi Produce consumed during the Week, 
7 llrt. cabbage. I 4 Ib*. carrots. 

22 lbs. potatoes. | 1 lb. beetroot. 


Girra CONSUMED during the Week. 
6 lbs. apples. 
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MlirtT on Mxau pBc(/ii>ai> ditrino tei Wbis. 



BbbakpISt. 

Bieerr. 

Tba. 

SUPPIB. 

Sue. . . 

firoad and 
butter, t^a. 

Suet pud- 
ding, moat, 
savoys. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

None. 

Mon. . 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Suot pud- 
ding, moat, 
vegetables. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
oheeso. 

Tuks. . 

Bread ' and 
butter, 
bread aiul 
su^ar, tea. 

Potatoes, 
apjde pud- 
ding, rloe. 
c 

Ifro-ad ^ and 
butter, tea. 

Broad and 
butter. 

Wbd. . 

Bread and 
butter, tea, 
porridge. 

Suot dump- 
lings, pota- 
toes, car- 
rots. 

Broad and 
bn t t e r, 
broad pud- 
dings tea. 

Bread and 
cheese. 

Tiiub. . 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Dripping, 

potatoes, 

carrots, 

pork. 

Broad and 
butter, ap. 
pie pie, tea. 

None. 

Fri. . . 

Broad,toa8t, 
pork, tea. 

Soup, pota- 
tOM, bread. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
cheese. 


Bread and 
butter, tea, 
ooooa. 

Dumpling, 
soup, pota- 
toes, sa- 
voys. 

Bread and 
sugar, tea. 

Bread and 
beetroot. 


Only one person in ibis family takes supper. 

A little tea or ooooa and bread and cheese Is eaten between the 
6,30 breakfast and dinner. 
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# 

Study No. XXXJ^. — liei/cshire. 

Man, wife ; four sons, aged foiyteen, fiine, six, 
and two ; and five daughii'vs, ageJ twelve, eleven, 
seven, four, and four months. 

• 

Total Wk &ly Earninos of Family. 


Wa^cfr— t. d, 

Man 18 0 

Son 6 0 


19 0 

PerquisitiiA*- 

Cottage and garden, aay ..20 
21 0 

Extra eamingi in the course of the year, £3, iSs. 

Mrs. Warren is a very reserved, scrupulodH^ 
clean woman, of a type often called superior. 
Probably she will never be frank enough about 
her troubles to get much help from the charitably 
disposed ; and her husband, if possible, is more 
reserved than* she is. These people would have 
given no help if we had not convinced them 
that their experience might indirectly be of use 
to other people. But once convinced, they 
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helped right willingly ^ for they were intelligent 
enough to see ihat alT reform must be based on 
first-hand knowledge of facts. 

How they h^e lived is still a mystery, for 
now there is a boy earning 6s. a week. He is 
only fourteen, but he left school at the §ge of 
thirteen. Tl^e eldest child js a girl of fifteen, 
and she has gone into service aAd is practically 
off her parents’ hand*.;. Even so, there are 
eleven at home in the four-roomed cottage, the 
children’s ages ranging from fourteen'’ years to 
four months. They are fairly healthy as a rule, 
though next week Dorothy, the child of seven, 
will have to go to the eye hospital. 

Mr. Warren gets 16s. a week, with the house. 
He starts work at 5 a.m.— he is a carter — and 
^ClSlnes home to breakfast a little after 6. He 
is back at work at 7, taking a slice of bread and 
cheese with him, and goes on till 3, when 
he has an hour for dinner. At present he 
gets back finally at about 5.45 p.m. The boy 
works with his father, and has the same hours. 
He is really worth more than 6s. a week ; but, 
as his mother says rather wistfully, “ he is not 
very old.” 
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There ip some Sunday jivork, but only about 
three hours. 

We asked their opinion on the mattei of debts 
incurred by labourers with youi^ families, and 
Mrs. Warren spoke out of her own hard experi- 
ence, ^at. it afterwards transpired. She thought 
that debts could ^ery seldom ampunt to £15, 
or even £10. ^ 

“ One shop tells ancfther — Fve heard them 
doing it — about other people. They tell us 
such as we must pay ready money, for if we 
can’t pay tliis week, it isn’t likely v can pay 
next.” 

She thought a debt of £2 or £S to one trades- 
man was possible, but not more, unless conditions 
were quite unusual. She said, too, that “ the 
shops were worse than they used to be ” in tfiifiT 
matter of giving credit. This seems likely to 
be true, as facilities for leaving the village are 
greater than they once were. Mrs. Warren her- 
self is heavily in arrears at a village some miles 
distant. 

She manages to get a piece of meat for the 
two breadwinners every day, or nearly every 
day. Like many another, ’she apportions out 
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the meat at the bepiming of the week, and 
keeps back sa ihuch “to look at.” It is said 
in this neighbourhood of the women and chil- 
dren, “ they eat the potatoes and look at the 
meat.” Frequently they only cook part of the 
joint on Sundays ; but anyhow it has to last 
the week in a really “ managing ” household — 
unless, as in the budget now '^ven, a smaller 
joint is bought than tke wage allows and some- 
thing is spent on bacon. In this out-of-the-way 
village it is difficult to get fish or liver, or the 
famous and popular dainty known as “pig’s 
pluck.” Any such shopping must be done four 
miles away. 

“ But of course there is extra money ? ” 

“ Yes. This Michaelmais we had 50s. I don’t 
*Tfiftow what we shall get next spring ; we haven’t 
been here long enough; but once he earned 
26s. extra going with the binder. It’s then we 
try to pay off ail that has got behind. I do 
my best to put Is. by one week for clothes and 
another week for shoes; but now that we’re 
using more coal and oil it’s almost impossible. 
We go to a second-hand shop sometimes; we 
got a coat and waistcoat for Harry that way 
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for Ss., and my husband ^paid 6s. for a jacket 
and 8s. for trousers. But fhe.shoes— I can 
never get straight with the shoes ! ” , 

It must be remembered that 4is woman has 
also to buy more dress mateiial,' calico and the 
like, for tlic children than women who get more 
“ cast-offs giver. 

The meat bill is sometimes reduced to Is. ; 
but on the whole the week given may be re- 
garded as typical. 

There iS a deficiency of 35 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s flietary, and of 22 per cent, of 
energy value. One-tenth of the food consumed 
is home produce. 


liwanHTUBi DUWNO TrpiCAL Wiik nr Novwcbib 1912. 


«. d. 

66 lbs. bread .... 6 6 
J stone flour ... . 0 11 
iibt. sugar .,..08 
^ pints milk . . . . 0 3| 

il^tea 0 8 

2 lbs. ostmeal ... 0 4 

I lb. lard 0 10 

I lb. butter . . . . 0 ej 

iib. obeese ...*.04^ 

1 lb. bacon .... 0 8 

2 lbs. gtrfdsn syrup . . 0 6^ 

11b. rtoe . . . . . 0 2 


2| cwt. coal and wood . 8 f-* 
Insurance and club ..07 
1 quart oil. candles, and 
matches . . * . 0 4j^ 

Soap, soda, etc, . . . 0 

18 0 

Balance put by for clothes 
and shoes, eto. ..10 


10 0 
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Hovi PaODUOT OOir^lTMBD DHRTiro THH WHK. 
85 Ibi. i^otiaEoes. ‘ ] 5 lbs, paranips. 

1 lb. onions. 

I 

Masru or Meals provided duriho the Week. 


! 

PRBAKFAST. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Sue. . . . 

Broad and but- 
ter, tea. 

Roast meat, suet 
pudding, pota- 
toes, parsnip. 

Tea, bread and 
lard or golden 
syrup. 

Moe. . . . 

Porridge, bread 
and butter, tea. 

Cold meat (for 
*bian and son), 
bread, pota- 
toes, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
lard or golden 
syrup. 

Tites. . . 

Porridge, bread 
and butter, tea. 

Stewed meat, 
dumplings, 
onions, pota- 
toes. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or gold- 
en syrup. 

Wed. . . , 

Porridge, bread 
and butter, tea. 

Boiled bacon, 
suet pudding. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or gold- 
en syrup. 

Thub. , . 



Porridge, bread 
and lard, tea. 

Cold bacon, rioe, 

^ potatoes, tea. 

Tea, bread and 
laid. 

Fw. . , . 

^ 

Porridge, bread 
and lard, tea. 

1 Bacon, rice, 
dumplings. 



Tea, bread and 
lard, or butter 
or golden syrup. 

Sat. . . . 

Porridge, bread 
(sugar eprin- 
tied on bread), 
tea. 

Bread and but- 
j ter, tea. 

1 

Tea, bread and 
lard. 


No ropper. The man and son take a little bmd and — «Mk 
them to eat between breakfast and dinner. ^ 
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Study No. XXXV.—Leice&tershire. 

Man, wife, two sons, aged fou| and <;wo, and 
one niece, aged ten. 

Total Weekly Earnings op Family, 


Wages — ^ 8^ d, 

Man . % 18 0 

Wife 16 

• 


19 6 

Perquisite — 

Cottage and small garden, say 2 0 
21 6 

No extra earnings. 

Mrs. Walker is a delicate-looking woman of 
about eight-and-twenty. Her life is a constant 
struggle, but this is partly due to untoward cir- 
cumstances. For one thing, her husband’s 
father, for whom he worked, failed some years 
ago, and on beginning life afresh claimed for his 
own use the furniture which he had given to 
his son on the latter’s marriage. This meant 
that the younger Walkers had to buy fresh 
furniture on the instalment system, for which 
they are still paying at the rftte of Is. 6d. a week. 
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Another eighteen months must pass before the 
debt is paid oS. 

Again, t there I has been a doctor’s bill of £3, 
17s., which they are gradually diminishing at 
the rate of 3s. a month. It covers Mrs* 
Walker’s last confinement and a numb/^r of 
visits paid *last year wdmn the children had 
bronchitis. ^ 

Walker earns 18s. weekly and his cottage. It 
is three-roomed — one good living-room, which 
has to be pantry and scullery too, and two 
bedrooms. The garden is very small. It is 
not large enough to grow potatoes, but they 
get some peas, beans, and sprouts. At present, 
however, the supply is quite exhausted. 

There is no harvest money and no hay money. 
Sometimes Walker has worked from 3 in the 
morning to 10.45 p.m., without so much as a 
free breakfast ; that meal has been taken to 
him by his wife at 6 a.m. But his general hours 
are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. On Sundays, at 
present, he is working from 6 to 10.30 a.m. 
and from 3.30 to 6 p.m. 

Mrs. Walker herself goes once or twice a week 
to help her mother, 'who takes in washing. She 
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finds her own food, but earns, on an average. 
Is. 6d. a week. 

They have two litile boys of tj^eir own, aged 
two and four ; but they have also taken com- 
plete chrrge of Mrs. Walker’s orphaned niece, a 
little girl nearly ten years old. And, curiously 
enougfi, they do not regard this additional 
burden as a burden at all, but as a source of 
happiness. 

Walker takes his lunch with him, as he has 
a twenty • minutes’ walk to his work. This 
means late dinner? a little after 6 p.m. 

They are not extravagant, save in the matter 
of coals, wiiich in the winter they use at the 
rate of three hundredweight a week. Sticks 
are picked up and brought home by the hus- 
band. They pay Is. lOd. a week altogether 
insurance, including State insurance. The boys 
and Mrs. Walker’s mother are also ^insured, 
and Walker is in a sick club. The children’s in- 
surance secures them £5 each when they leave 
school and start work ; the mother’s insurance 
is on her death. 

Clothes are bought mainly on the instalment 
system, and they pay Is. a, week regularly to 
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a traveller. Any additional outlay means short- 
age in the food. . Th^ man’s shoes cost 8s. 6d. a 
pair, and only last about six months. 

He does not breakfast before going to work, 
but takes brea^ and butter and tea and sugar 
with him, and is allowed boiling water. No 
milk at all is consumed in this household ex- 
cept on Sundays, when Mrs. Walker’s father gets 
a quart of old milk givjn, and gives his daughter 
half. Thus on Sundays they have a small rice 
pudding in addition to roly-poly. This week 
they have been using jam; rometimes golden 
syrup takes its place, but never by any chance 
ore both purchased in one week. 

Mrs. Walker is not discontented, on the whole, 
though the doctor’s bill and the peq^etual pay- 
•«ing out for the furniture are rather depressing 
circumstances. But she ekes out the family 
income with her own Is. 6d., and hopes, when 
her niece is a little older and the younger 
children are off to school, to secure some addi- 
tional washing or charing, and. earn consider- 
ably more. 

At Christmas they get a 7-lb. joint of beef, 
given by some local magnate* 
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There is a deficiency of ^C) pe;* cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 3<5 per cent, of 
energy value. One per cent, of^he Mod con- 
sumed is given by the woman’s father. 


ExjKir.^i;’0BE DUiuNo Typical Week in Januaey 1913. 



H 

d. 


a. 

d. 

2 lbs. sugar . . . 

. 0* 

4 

1 lb. jam . . * . . . 

0 

H 

J lb. tea . . . . 

• 0 


3 cwt. coal .... 

2 

9 

i Ib. lard .... 

. 0 

n 

^ quarts oil and 1 lb. can* 



jH lb. butter . . . 

. 0 

n 

dies 

0 

H 

i Ib. cheese . . . 

. 0 

H 

1 Ib. soap 

0 

3 

lb. pork sausages . 

. 0 

4 

Towards clothing . . 

1 

0 

8 lbs. potatoes . . 

. 0 

4 

1 oz. tobacco .... 

0 

3* 

3^ lbs. steak and ^ 

lb,* 


InsUlment on furidture. 

1 

6 

suet 

. 2 

0 

State insurance, sick 



^ stone flour . . . 

. 1 

0 

clubs (children and 



18 lbs. bread . . . 

. 2 

3 

mother) .... 

1 

10 

1 lb. bacon . . . 

. 0 10 


— 

— 

i lb. rloe .... 

. 0 

oi 


18 

8 

2 pints beer . . . 

. 0 

6 

‘ Balance towards doctor’s 



1 ib. liver .... 

. 0 

4 

biU 

0 10 

i lb. brawn . . . 

. 0 

3 




lb. currants . . 

. 0 

1 


19 

6 

1 lb. imions . . . 

. 0 

1 


— 

— 


Qzrr ooEsuMso Dirsziro the Week. 
1 pint old milk. 
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Menu of Mkals p^vided otmiFra the Week. 



Brkakfa.st. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Stm. , . . 

Tea with sijpar 
but no milk, 
bread and sau- 
8age*l» 

Roast meat, 
potatoes, rice 
pudding, jam 
roly-poly. 

Tea (without 
milk), bread 
and butter, cur- 
rant cake. 

Mon. . . 

1’oa, broad and 
baeon, bread 
*and butter. 

Bread and cheese 
(man), bread 
and butter (for 
the other|3. 

Cold ^ m e a t, 
potatoes, roly- 
poly pudding. 

Tubs. . . 

Tea, broad and^ 
ba«.'on, bread 
and batter. 

Bread and cheese 
(man), bread 
and butb'r (for 
the others). 

Hash, with 
potatoes and 
onions, bread 
and butter. 

Wed. . . 

Tea, broad and 
bacon, broad 
and butter. 

Bread and clieese 
(man), “bread 
and bacon (for 
the others). 

Tea, fried liver 
with onions 
and potatoes, 
bread. 

Thub. . . 

Tea, bread and 
baeon, bread i 
and butter, ; 

Bread and 
cheese (man), 
bread and 
butter for the 
others. 

Tea, hashed meat 
with onions and 
potatoes, cur- 
rant dumpling, 
bread and but- 
ter or jam. 

Fbi. . . . 

Tea, bread anrl 
baeon, broad 
and butter. 

1 Breail and cheese 
(man), bread 
and butter (for 
the othcia). 

Tea, remainder 
of liver fried 
with onions and 
potatoes. 

Sat. . . . 

Tm, bread and 
bacon, bread 
and butter. 

■ Bread and chef5.Me 

1 (man), broad 
and jam or but- 
ter (for .the 
others). 

Tea, baoou, 
bread and but- 
ter. 


The man and woman have bread and cheeae and beer for suppei 
on Saturday and Sunday. Only the woman and oldldren have bacon 
Jor breakfast. 
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Study No. XXXVL-tNorHi Riding of 
Yorh'hire. 

* • 

Man, wife, two sons, a red fourteen and four, 
and one laughter, aged ekr^en. ^ ^ 

Total Weekly Eaiinings of Family. 


Wages — 

• 


8. 

d. 

Man . 

. 

, . . , 

. . 17 

0 

Wife . 

. . . 

. . . . 

. . 6 

0 

• 



22 

0 


Rent of cottage, £4 per y(*ar. 
Rent of allotment, 128. per year. 
No extra earnings. 


Mrs. Bob Wilson is a thoroughly capable woman, 
who does her best to supplement her husband’s 
earnings by her own. She has not always beerr 
able to do this, as illness and the care of her 
younger boy hampered her ; but last i\pril she 
bought a wringer on the instalment system, and 
since then she believes that she has, for the 
most part, averaged 5s. a week. On one occa- 
sion, but only one, she made Ss. ; but over a 
number of weeks we found 5s. the average. 
This represents r^lar work— from Tuesday 
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morning to Thursday afternoon. The work is 
done at home^ * » 

I^ast ^artinpias there came in an additional 
sum of £1, from a farm hand for whom she had 
washed for a^ y^ar. Ten shillings of it went in 
shoes for the children, and ten towards a doctor’s 
bill. She does not expect anything extra next 
Martinmas, as the young fellow who employed 
her has left the village.. 

There are three children — Jack, nearly four- 
teen ; Jessie, a delicate girl of eleven ; and a child 
of four. The first two are Mr.* Wilson’s children 
by a previous marriage. The girl has cost them 
a good deal in cod-liver oil and the like. 

Wilson regularly gives his wife 14s. out of his 
17s. a week. Out of the other 3s. he pays the 
"Tent of the house (£4 yearly), and that of the 
allotment (12s. yearly), or the bulk of these. 
He also, buys his own tobacco, and pays his in- 
surance. He gets no overtime or Michaelmas 
money, and no perquisites. 

In the winter he starts work at 7 a.m., takmg 
his dinner with him, and leaves at 5 p.m. In 
the summer the hours are from 6,30 a.m. to 
5.80 p.m. On Mondays it is 8 p.m., as he hdps 
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in the laundry of the institution for which he 
works ; and though he gets no^ eyjira, money for 
this overtime, he has tea provide^. Tlje rest of 
the week he works on the land. 

Last year they sold 40 stojjes/of potatoes, 
which pi'obably helped to buy clothing. This 
year ^hey will not be able to sell a single stone. 
Tliey only got fpur sacks out of their ground, 
and there are two left,# which they are using 
carefully, at the rate of 4 lbs. a day. They 
could do with nearly twice as many, as they are 
all fond of potatoes. 

A shilling every week goes towards paying off 
the cost of the wringer, wliich was S7s. They 
owe the doctor £2, 12s. 6d. ; but he knows the 
family well, and “ doesn’t mind if he gets it at 
6d. a week.” 

Since Mrs. Wilson began to earn money pretty 
regularly, she has actually bought hei;self “a 
bng coat and a blouse.” The price of the 
coat was 18s. Then the older boy has had a 
suit, costing 19«. lid., which will last him a full 
year. These things are generaUy paid for at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. a fortnight. They are bought 
from the men who come round.” 
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Mrs. Wilson has a sister living not far away, 
who, though 'not w^ off, is a clever dress- 
maker, §nd hdps her by making clothing for 
Jessie, who sometimes also gets the clothes 
outgrown by a (^ousm. 

They keep poultry, but hitherto have hardly 
realized any+hing by them. Early in the year 
they sold some pullets at Is. <*4d. each, partly 
because their food was l>o expensive— 2s. weekly. 
At present they have fourteen fowls, and as 
Mrs. Wilson is earning more, and can* afford to 
feed them, these will soon pi^obably pay very 
well ; meanwhile, though, they use two or three 
eggs a week themselves. 

The wood is gathered by the elder boy. Mrs. 
Wilson gets her household utensils, table-cloths, 
etc., from a tea company, which sells tea at a 
liigh price, but also gives coupons exchangeable 
for “ almost anything.” The dripping is bought 
at a very cheap rate from the institution where 
Wilson works. 

It will be obvious that but fdr Mrs. Wilson’s 
earnings these people would hardly be able to 
pay their way. 

As it is, their dietary shows a deficiency of 
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2* per cent, of protein and of 2 per cent, of 
energy value. One- twelfth’ of tlie l6od consumed 
is home produce. ' 


Expen ' iiTURE dcjiuno Typioit- Wlek in O^^oember 1912. 




s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

2 stones i .ri . . 


3 

6 

ll lb. cheese .... 

0 

H 

Yewt 


0 

1 

.Suit, blacking, ^hearth- 



1 lb. bnttop . . . 


1 

4 

stoae, cotton, etc. 

0 

2 

1^ lbs. lard . . . 


• 1 

0 

2 lbs. dripping . . 

0 

6 

2 lbs. bacon . . . 


1 

8 

4k)m and meal for 



i lb. currants . . 


0 

2i 

poultry .... 

1 

0 

2 lbs. sugar . . 


0 

5 

Payment towards 



6 pints milk . . 


0 

8 

mangle .... 

1 

0 

1 lb. tea with tra.llng 



Payment Clothing club. 

1 

3 

prenilum . . . 


• 1 

3 

- 

— 

— 

J lb. baking powder 


0 



19 

3 

1 quart oil . . . 


0 

3 

Balance kept by man 



J lb. candlefl . . . 


0 


for rent, rates, clotlies, 



2 lbs. pie be -f. 2 

oz. 



tobacco, insurance, 



suet .... 


1 

I 

club 

3 

0 

4 bloaters . . . 


0 

3 


— 

— 

2 cwt. coal . . . 


2 

6 i 

£1 

2 

3 

Soap, soda . . . 


0 

4 

- 

— 

— 


Home Produce consumed during the Week. 

1 6 lbs. potatoe*. I 1 ^ lbs. onions. ’ 
8 lbs. awwles. | 2 cptrs. 
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Menu of.Mmj^ls provided during thn Week. 



jdREAKFksT. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sun. . 

Friwl bacon, 
bread^ tea. 

Meat pie, 
Yorkshire 
pudding, 
potatoes, 
Bwedes. 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
oakes(honie 
made). 

A little of 
the meat 
from dinner, 
cake. 

Mon. . 

Brea(^ and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
butter, pas- 
try, tea. 

Tea, bread 
"and butter, 
pawry. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tubs. . 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
butter, pas- 
try, toa. 

Tea, stew, 
potatoes 
and onions. 

None. 

Wed. . 

Bread and 
butter or 
d ripping, 
tea. 

Bread and 
butU'f or 
dripping, 
pastry, tea. 

Tea, onions 
and pota- 
toes cooked 
with drip- 
ping, and 
swedes. 

Tea, bread 
and cheese. 

Thur. . 

Bread and 
butter or 
dripping, 
tea. 

Bread and 
butter, pas- 
try, tea. 

Tea, bloat- 
ers, bread 
and butter, 
pastry. 

None. 

Pai. 

Broad and 
d ripping, 
tea. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Tea, pota- 
toes, on- 
ions, suet 
dumplings, 
bread and 
butter. 

Toa, pastry 
or br^. 

Sat. 

Bread and 
butter, tea. 

Bread and 
dripping, 
pastry, tea, 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or pastry, i 

Tea, tried 
bacon, 
bread. 


The ohildren hare supper only on Sundays. 

Wilaon takes bacon or cbeoae with broad and pastry vrlth him fo 
diimor« 



BUDGET^. 


m 


Study No, XXXVlLSxjf^dshm, 

Man, wife, four sons aged si‘lteen, , thirteen, 
nine, and three, and one daughter aged ten. 

Total Weekly Earnings 6v Family. 

Wages — d, 

Man ... 13 6 

Wife , , p 16 

Son ,....•....80 

23 0 

Extra earnings in course of the year, £3, 16s. 
llent of cottage, 154, 5s, 

Rent of allotment, Hs. 

The Richard Abbotts are looked upon by the 
village generally as being “ out of the wood,” 
because the eldest boy is earning Ss. a week. 
He gives his mother Gs., and the remainder covers 
insurance and clothes. One girl of fifteen is now 
away from home, but not earning enough to 
help those left behind. 

They are certainly a great deal better off than 
they were ; bfit they still have to count every 
penny. The rent of the four-roomed house is 
£4, 58., paid yearly, and their allotment is 
Ss. 6d, per quarter. Tliat allotment is partly cov- 
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ered with corn, wliich this year was sold for the 
substantial su^ of l6s. 6d., and helped to pay 
the hoiist* rent. It also provided some pickings 
(called ‘‘ tail^coms ” by Mrs. Abbott) for the 
poultry. She ^«ps poultry, and calculates that, 
if in luck, she makes £2 clear profit by th^m in 
the year. Eut last year she was imiucky. She 
spends 6d. a week on their corn. 

How much does your husband get with 
piece-work and overtime ? ” we asked. She 
answered promptly, — 

Hoeing and harvest together came to £3, 6s. 
this year. That was good ; it depends a great 
deal on the weather. The haymaking extri%^’ 
money — that wasn’t more than 10s. Then^ 

I forgot to tell you — for the five winter months 
that he does Sunday work, about five or six 
hours every Sunday, he gets Is. 6d. a week. 
Then I get Is. a week for looking after the house 
next door ; and sometimes, once a month, or 
once a fortnight, as it happens, I go out for 
a day and earn Is. 6d. So you may count 
my earnings at Is. 6d. a week — that’s all it 
comes to.” 

“ Still, you’re well off compared witl> many.” 
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“ Oh, that we are ! But, if you’D believe me, 
Fve never begun to pay oif? my fleets yet. I shall 
begin, all well, when John is fourteen. Fm 
keeping straight at the shops now, of course, 
but sf inehow I can’t put any not to give 
the children wdmt’s right. You sec, there’s seven 
at home. And this is a big roo^ — we use a 
hundred and a quarter of coal in the winter.” 

“ Do. you have to buy^wood ? ” 

“ We pick it up when we can, if W'e get leave 
of the Wrnier ; but one can’t be always asking 
leave. Fve booh buying it since last March — 
five faggots for Is. ; they last three weeks or a 
month.” 

“ How about the clothing ? ” 

“ WeU, my sister, living farther south, sends 
me all the old things she can. But she’s none 
too well off, and she can’t give them new things 
unless it’s a pinafore or so at Christmas. Of 
course I make up everything I can get. I have 
a machine that I bought when I was single, and 
Fve just made Tom a suit out of a pair of trousers 
his father couldn’t wear a day longer. Look at 
him ! ” We admired Tom in his comfortable 
outfit, and congratulated hi» mother. 
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But the shoes — you can’t get shoes given, 
and we’re bound to have them,” she lamented. 

How much will shoes cost you a year ? ” 

“ Well, there’s two pairs for my husband at 
58. each. These 4ast him a bit over a year, with 
mending. The eldest boy buys liis own shoeemut 
of his pocket* money. Herbert has to have two 
4s. pairs. Then Violet has to have two pairs 
every year — that’s 6s. And Bobbie has had 
three pairs, and the last is just worn out. They 
were 3s. 6|d., 2s. lid., and 3s. lid. Oh, and 
the mending won’t come to less than 10s. a 
year. Then — I forgot myself — sometimes my 
sister sends me her old ones, but I got one pair 
this year at 4s. 6d. And the youngest” — she 
ran over various items rapidly in her mind — 
“ he’s cost 5s. for shoes.” 

Are you very heavily in debt ? ” 

This wavS a poser. But Mrs. Abbott promised 
to look up all her old bills ; but she fancied that 
the sum of debt would not be less than £10. 
Yet the tradespeople had never worried her, 
knowing quite well that they would all be paid 
when two or three of the children began to earn. 
She is a “ contriving ” woman. In the season 
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her boys go round gathering crabs and black- 
berries, and this year she bought peck of plums 
at Is. and a peck of apples at Is.' 

I persevere, and go short of something when 
fruit’' round, foi* they’re all fond of jam,” 

Sh^ has made 50 Ihs. jam this year, which 
she uses at the rate of 2 lbs. wejkly, or more 
when she has at da} ’s work, since then her hus- 
band and children, being deprived of potatoes, 
eat all the more pastry. 

Here,* as in other cases, when vegetables are 
got straight frftm the land, the amount con- 
sumed varies. Here it is stated as J peck pota- 
toes per day. She uses six sacks a year. Less 
greens are used, and it is not only a question of 
the amount of them available — naturally if used 
every day they would not last the year — but of 
whether the housekeeper has time to prepare 
them on a particular morning. 

But nearly all families with large gardens or 
allotments use greens or other vegetables twice 
a week, and some three or four times. Potatoes 
are generally used six days in the week ; but 
often the Saturday’s or the wasliing-day’s dinner 
i» a “ scratch meal.” • 


9a 
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There is a deficiency of 27 per cent, of protein 
in tliis famil^^’s dietary. One-twelfth of the 
food consumed'is home produce. 

ExpiNDirtmi DTJWNO TmOAL W»ik in Novkmbir 1912. 


d. s. d. 

C21b8. bread . . . 6!’’ 3 pint* oil, and raatchea 0 4 

2 lb*, dongh, currants Soap, *oda, *tarch . .''5 4 

and lard (made Into Wo^ 0 3 

oakef 0 2J Blacking, lace* ... 0 1 

2 lb*, pastry lard ..13 Salt, mustard, pepper . 0 1 

1 lb. margarine ... 0 8 Baking powder . . . 0 IJ 

1 lb. curranta ... 0 2 Rent of allotment about 0 3J 

2| lb*, bacon ... 2 0 Corn for fowl* ... 0 6 

2 lb*. *blu beef ... 1 0 Man’* Insurance .,03 

6 ot, tea 0 6 Boy'* pocket money, 

1 stone flour . . . .011 eoTering clothee and 

{lb. met «... 0 4 Insurance. ...20 

2J pint* milk , . . 0 

6 lU. sugar .... 1 2 21 4 

Tin gravy salt ... 0 2 Balance lowarde rent, 

2 oz. pea flour ... 0 1 clothing, and sun- 

i lb. ooooa . . * . 0 4| drle* I lOf 

^ lb. ohesM . . . . 0 4| 

4owlcoal. ... 1 7 £180 


Hoifl PbODUGI COVSUMIP rURINO TBB WXKi;. 
21 Ib*. potatoes. | 3 Ibe. oarroU. 

lb*, green*. 1 3 lb*, turnips. 



budgets, 


MT 


Mmrr or Mialb fbotidid dubino txi Win. 



BRiArrAjiT. 

BrNKJiJ 


SUPPIR. 

Sun. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Ornvy pud- 
ding. pota- 
toes.^ oens. 

Tea, dough 
cake. ^ 

EMeat, bread, 
cocoa. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Suet pud- 
ding, pO|i' 
toee,gr(-eus. 

., bread 
* and mar- 
garine. 

Bacon and 
broa<l, co- 
coa. 

Tuns. . 

Tea, biwad 
and mtr- 
garine. 

^acon, po- 
tatoes. 

e 

T»a, bread 
and mar- 
garine. 

Bacon and 
bread, co- 
coa. 

Wrd. . 

Tea, bread 
and jam. 

Jam pud- 
ding, pota- 
toes, greens. 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
lard. 

Bacon and 
bread, co- 
coa. 

Thub, . 

Tta, breed 
and Mar- 
garine or 
jam. 

Soup, pota- 
toes, greens. 

i 

Tea, bread 
and m '■ r- 
^srino or 
jam. 

Bacon and 
bread, co- 
coa. 

Fbl . i 

Tea, bread 
and jam or 
lard. 

Suet pud- 
ding, car- 
rots, tur- 
nips. 

Tea, bread 
and roar- 
gfti'ino or 
jaoi. 

Bread and 
margarine, 

cocoa. 

Sat. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
^rine or 
)am. 

Potatoes, 
carrots, tur- 
nips. 

1 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine or 
jam. 

Bacon and 

I bread, oo- 
1 coa. 


M&n and son sometimes take a little bread and cheese with them 
to eat between breakfast and dinner. 
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Study No;, XXX Xlll, — West Riding 
of Yorkshire* 

Man, wife, ,two sons aged seven and three, 
and two daughters aged ten and nine. 

Total Weekly Earnings of Family. <•* 


Wages — « 

Man i . 17 0 

Wife .... 2 7i 

19 7J 

Perquisites— 

Cottage, garden, milk, and poti^toes, 
aay 3 7 


23 2i 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £1. 

Mrs. Garrow is a busy, cheery housewife. She 
is full of energy, and it gives her a real sense of 
satisfaction to build up a healthy, happy home 
life out of ^ the materials to her hand. 

Tliey are well off for labouring people. Mr. 
Garrow gets ITs. weekly, a free cottage and 
garden, one quart of skimmed milk a d^iy, and 
sometimes potatoes. Last year, what with the 
farmer’s contributions and their own garden, 
they bought no potatoes at all. 
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There is £1 ext?^a at harvest, which is relied 
upon to furnish shoes and irduslrs for the hus- 
band. In spite of all these advan\^ges, Mrs. 
Garrow tells us that she could not manage com- 
fortabl} or adequately without her own earnings, 
whicl. amount to ratliai Over half-a-crown a 
week, taking one ^voek with nnothar. 

Such a state^ient is significant, for her hus- 
band’s earnings are h!gh as agriculiural earn- 
ings go. But it will be seen in the analysis of 
food consumed that this family is receiving an 
adequate amount of nourishment. Moreover, 
it is self-supporting. The united earnings of 
husband and wife provide not only food but 
clothing and all the necessaries of life. In 
short, they are above the level in which exter- 
nal help is necessary to maintain health and 
comfort. 

Of course it must be remembered* that Mr. 
Garrow is a thoroughly competent and reliable 
workman, and Mrs. Garrow somewhat more 
capable than the majority. She makes aU the 
children's clothes herself, and she so calculates 
her expenditure as never to get into debt. Even 
tie purchase of the mirfutest household sun* 
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« 

dries, such as black-lead and blacking, shoe 
laces, salt, matches, ^tc., is so adjusted as 
never to press too heavily upon the food bill. 
In fact, she is ti born manager. 

Wood is picked ii;p by herself and the children. 
They are all on cordial terms with the farmer 
for whom Mr. arrow works ; and often when he 
is going on a quest for eggs, he takes little Bobby 
Garrow with him. This means an egg in the 
small boy’s hand when he returns, and York- 
shire pudding on Sunday. They never buy eggs. 

When fruit is cheap Mrs. Garrow generally 
stews a good deal with a little sugar, to save 
buying jam ; and this year there have been a 
few plums in the garden for pies. She calcu- 
lates that she bakes about three-quarters of the 
stone of flour into pastry, as neither husband 
nor children would consider that they were 
equipped for work without it. Moreover, she 
herself goes out to work three times in the 
fortnight, and on these occasions solid chunks of 
pastry have to do duty for potatoes and pud- 
ding alike. She bakes twice a week, and is 
sufficiently progressive to use whole-meal as well 
as white flour. 
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m 

This family’s dietary shows sdmost exactly 
the amount of protein theor^cdtlly required to 
maintain physical efliciency, and ai^ excess of 
6 per cent, in the calories. Fivfe per cent, of 
the food consumed is Lome produce, 6ind about 
9 per cent, is a perquisite 


• • 

Expejs'dituri DjiUNO Tvpioal Week in October 1912. 


.. d.^ 

2 rtonei flour ... 3 6 

1 itone ..05 

2 Ibi, iRTti, .... 1 4 

4 Ibi. rnArgaruie ..10 
8 02 . tea . . . .•.08 

2 ibji. jAiR 0 9 

i lb. current* ... 0 2 
I lb. rice 0 2 

1 lb. eago 0 2 

2 Ibe. Bugar .... 0 5 
fl Ibe. beef, thick rib 

(frown) .... 3 0 

2 Ibi. ood ..... 0 8 

^ lb. met 0 3 

^ lb. baking powder . . 0 2| 

4 0/.. yeaet .... 0 3 
1| lb*, frozen sausagei . 0 6 


». d. 

2 ducks (7 or 8 oz. each) 0 2 
1 lb. Quaker oats ..03 
IJ owt. coal . . . . 1 10| 

Insurance (State) ..04 
Insurance and clubs for 
family . ... 1 I 

To carrier . . . . 0 2J 

Soap, soda, beartbstone 0 3 
Oil, candles, matches, 
salt 0 4 

17 111 

Balance for clothing and 
sundries .... 1 8 

19 7| 


Home Pioducb ooirstmEn dtjriko the Wsssl 
33 Iba. potatoes. j ^ lb. onions. 

4 lbs. greens. | 2 lbs. jam. 


Perquisites ooirauMBD durino tei Wees. 
7 quarts skim milk. 



Mihc of Meals psovidid btowo the Wrejc. 


-c 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Stjn. . 

Tea, brSad 
and mar- 
garine, fiad 
eailcs. 

Qeef, york- 
shire pud- 
ding, pota- 
toes.greens. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pa.s- 
try. 

Bread and 
margarine. 

Mon. . 

Tea, bread Si 
margarine, 
moat (man), 
porri(lgo(for 
children). 

Beef, pota- 
toes, boiled 
rloe with 
cuiyai^'®. 

1'ea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. 

Bread and 
margarine. 

if 

Tuss. . 

Tea, ' ad & 
margarine, 
moat (man), 
porrl<ige(for 
children). 

Cold beef 
and bread, 
cold s^go 
pudding- 

Tea, bread 
and • mar- 
garine, pas- 
t:ry, 

Bread and 
margarine. 

Wbd. . 

Toa, bread 
and mar- 
garine, |>ft8. 
try, “duck” 
(for man). 

Hashed beef 
with onions, 
potatoes, 
greens, suot 
dumplings. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine^ pas- 
try. 

Nonf;. 

Thub. . 

Tea, bread & 
ra a r g a r- 
Ine, “duck" 
(for man), 
porridge 
(for ohTl- 
dren). 

Fi-sh, pota- 
tiK's, rioo j 
pudding. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. 

None. 

Fbi. . 

Tea, bread & 
Oi rgariue, 
remainder 
of “ducks” 
(for man), 
porridge 
(children). 

Beef pie, 
bread. 

Tea, bread 
and mar- 
g a r f ri e, 
currant 
tea-cakes. 

Bread and 
margarine. 

Sat. 

Ttm, bread 
and mar- 
garine, pas- 
try. 

Rice pud- 
ding, oread 
and mar- 
garine, tea. 

Tea, bread, 
sausages 
and pota- 
t(X‘B, pastry. 

None. 


wOiiuuQ had dinner aod« tea on Tuesday Mid Friday hor 

empInyerV 
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Study No. XXXI^.-Weot^ Riding 

of Yorkshire. 

Man, wife, two -sons aged four aAd three, and 
two daughters aged six and one. 

>, \v. 

“ Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 


• •Ad. 

Man’s wage ^ 22 0 

Perquisites — • 

Cottage, garden, and 3 pints of milk 

day, say ....... 4 7J 


. 26 7J 

At hay time and harvest the man gets his food given by 
his employer. 

The Barkers live in a cottage built into the 
hillside, and heather and bracken grow nearly 
down to its four walls. There is a good living- 
room, a back-kitchen, a coal-house, and two 
bedrooms. 

The interior is more cheery than that of most 
labourers’ cottages. There is a pan of dough 
on the fender before a bright fire, for it is baking 
day. Mrs. Barker bakes twice a week. Two 
little ones are playing round her, and a hen at the 
open door is in search of possible bread-crumbs. 
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The village in which Mr. Barker works for a 
large dairy and cattle farmer is on the fringe of 
an active industrial region, and wages are high 
accordingly. iHe gets 22s. weekly, with the 
cottage free, and three pints of new milk daily. 
They keep poultry in the small garden and use 
their own eggs, and occasionally have a chicken 
for dinner on Sunday. There, is no overtime 
money ; but during the haytime and the harvest 
all Mr. Barker’s food is found, except on Sun- 
days. But during this period the working days 
are very long — from S or 4' a.m. to 10 or 
10.30 p.m. 

On Sundays he is generally working about the 
farm most of the day, and when any of the 
cattle are ill he is often up all night. In the 
lambing season he is up regularly every alter- 
nate night. His employer is a man rapidly 
growing richer, who pays his men well but 
works them hard, and Barker’s position is not 
altogether enviable, in spite of the 22s. weekly 
and perquisites. There are men in the same 
village earning only a pound a week who would 
not care to exchange with him. 

“ I’d rather have a pound and go a bit easier 
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than rd have more and be driven to death,” 
said one. 

The heaviest item in the expen^tu’*e of the 
Barkers, which very ma1*Tially reduces the money 
available for food, is insurance. At a certain 
age JVJi. Barker will enter into the receipt of a 
regular benefit, \, }ule even now hi » wife would 
get £100 if dhythin^ happened him ” — the 
usual euphemism for death. But for these ad- 
vantages^ they pay the premium, exceptionally 
high for a working man, of £7, lls. 3d. yearly; 
and Mrs. Barker always tries to pnt away the 
weekly fraction of this sum. This is why, with 
a menu more varied than that of most agricul- 
tural labourers, they only appear to “ live like 
fighting cocks,” but are really underfed. 

There is a deficiency of 14 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 1 per cent, of 
energy value. The perquisites amount to nearly 
one-sixth of the food consumed, and an eleventh 
part is home produce* 
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Exfrnditurr dubimo Typical Week nr Aughjst 1912. 


« 

• s. d.f 


s. 


1} stones flour . 

..30 

J Ib. hake for frying 

0 

2i 

4 oz. yoaat t . . 

..02 

7 oz. pork chop . . . 

0 

3 

18 oz. bread . S 

..02 

3 lbs. stewing beef , . 

1 

10 

2 sweet cakes 

..02 

J lb. potted meat . . 

0 

3 

1 lb. butter . . 

..10 

J stone potatoes . . 

0 

4i 

lbs. lard . . 

. . 0 IIJ 

J stone Indian com . 

0 

H 

1 lb. golden syrup 

..03' 

2 cwt. coal .... 

^2 

0 

4 lbs. sugar . ^ 

. . 0 10 

Oil aud firelighters . . 

0 

5 

^ lb. tea . 

. . 0 11 

Soap 

0 

3 

4 oz. baking powder 

. 0 2J 

Stamps and picture 



^ lb. ground rice . 

..01' 

post-cards . . . . 

0 

6 

Jib. rice . . . 

. . 0 IJ 

Insurance (laid by 



J lb. currauta 

..02 

weekly) . . . . 

3 

0 

2 oz. candied peel 

..01 

State insurance . 

0 

4 

1 lb. apples . . 

. . 0 2J 


— 

— 

J lb. French beans 

. . 0 IJ 


2() 

8 

2 small fruit jellies 

..02 

Balance towards clothes, 



J lb. blackberries. 

. . 0 IJ 

etc 

1 

4 

1 lb. cheese . . 

. . 0 8J 


— 

— 

1 lb. bacon . . 

. . 0 10 


22 

0 

J lb. corned beef . 

..04 


— 

— 


Home Produce consumed during the Week. 
1 7 oggs. j 3 lbs. jam. 

1 chicken. 

Perquisites consumed ditkino the Weei. 
21 piuta new milk. 
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MrN-u Of M1AL8 piOTicBD DUBuro rail Wnx. 


- 

BaXAOAflT. 

DiNwen. 

-i'RA. 

SmpfiB. 

8m . 

Tea, bread, 
bacon and 
eggs* 

Chicken, 
pota tocft, 
gravy, 
pudding. 

Tea, bread, 

( heese, ja d. 
toa-cakos. 

C^ld stswed 
oeef and 
chicken, 
broad. 

Mow. . 

« 

* 

Tea, bread, 
bacon and 

eggs. 

Cold chicken 
and pova- 
toea, tea, 
•akes. 

Tea, bread 
and jam, 
cakes. 

• 

Tea - cakes, 
boiled 
eggs, tea. 

Tuna. . 

Tea, bread* 
egg8,chee8e. 

Corned beef 
and pota- 
toes, milk, 
cakes. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or jam, tea- 
cakes. 

Pish, bread 
and butter. 

WlD. . 

i'ea, bread, 
bacon (foj 
man), eygs 
(for chil- 
dren). 

Chop, beaus, 
cakes, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 

jam cakes. 

Eggs, bread 
and jam. 

Thub. . 

Tea, bread, 
bacon (for 
man), eggs 
(for chil- 
dren). 

Stewed beef, 
pota toes, 
rice pud- 
ding. 

Tea, broad 
and jam, 
cakes. 

Beef pie and 
tea (for 
man), jam 
and breiMi. 

Fbi. 

Tea, bread, 
®ggs» potted 
meat. 

Cold beef pie, 
potatoes, 
remainder 
of rice pud- 
ding. 

! Tea, bread 
and jam, 
cakes. 

Tea, cakes. 

• 

Sat. 

Tea, broad, 
eggs and 
bacon. 

Stowed meat, 
bread, tea, 
ground rice 
pudding. 

Tea, jam and 
bre^, pas- 
ties. 

Broad and 


Only the man and wife haye exipper u shown; the children hare 
bread and milk. The baby has bread and milk at each meaL 
The children often hare bread and mi|k or bread and Jam between 
breakfiit and dinner. 
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Stuiy ^No. XL,— North Riding of 
Yorkshire, 

Man, five sons aged fifteen, twelve, ten, 
seven, and five, and three daughters aged thirteen, 
three, and one month. 


Total Weekly EarningIb of Family. 


Wages— 

8. d. 

Man 

18 0 

Bon 

2 6 


20 6 


(The man pays Ss. per week for board and lodgings near 
to his work, coming home for week-ends. The eldest son 
sleeps at home, but gets all meals out, except Sunday night’s 
supper.) 

Rent of cottage and garden, £3, lOs. per year. 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, £2, 10s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eyre live in a small, four-roomed 
cott6ige. They have nine children, ranging from 
seventeen years to four weeks. The eldest, 
William, is a farm hand twenty miles away, 
getting £16 a year and living in. The next boy, 
Horace, is fifteen, and is working with a farmer 
in the village. He gets all his food (except 
gupper on Sunday night) and lls. a month, but 
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he sleeps at hQipe, atd his wage has to provide 
clothing, washing, mending, and dll his personal 
expenses. None of the other children have yet 
left school. 

Eyr^' is working nearly six miles from home, 
and only comes home for week-ends. In the 
suminer his wago is^£l a week, but ii^ the autumn 
it drops to 18s* Eight shillings of this goes 
regularly for his board &nd lodging when away, 
so that he is not much better off than if he were 
working* in the village for his food and 9s. a 
week, as many rAen do in the neighbourhood. 

The long tramp over the moors, too, is trying, 
especially in wet weather, when the ground is 
soaked, and “ it’s like walking through bags of 
wet soot.” 

But there is not a vacant cottage on the estate 
which employs him, and in his own village there 
is no regular work to be had. 

The rooms are badly overcrowded, never less 
than nine at home, and ten at the week-ends. 
The boys oil sleep together, and the girls, in- 
cluding the baby, with their parents. 

They tell us in apology that next door it is 
more crowded still. Two families live there— 
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one upstairs, one down. They co’i’d afford 
separate cott^iges, but there are none to be had 
“ for love or money.” There are six in one 
family and seven in the other. One comprises 
man and wife, three young children, and a 
grandmother ; the other, a grandmother and 
her widowed daughter, with a girl and boys, 
some under, some over, fourteen. 

But to return to Mrs. Eyre. She is a woman 
of forty- three, worn and harassed, but full of 
intelligence. Both she and her husband have 
thought and read a good deal, ana when she 
understood that we were trying to find out 
how people really lived on the land, she was 
glad to help, and we filled up together 3 . typical 
week’s budget. Expenses lately had beo some- 
what abnormal, owing to the arrival of th^ last 
baby. There had been 5s. for the nurse and 
Is. 6d. for a woman who came and helped. On 
the other hand, various friends brought pud- 
dings, and the vicar brought 2s. 6d. But now 
things have resumed their normal course. In 
the winter they will be worse off, since additional 
coal will be needed, and probably there will be 
more off-time. 
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They have had some temoiy rough times. 
Mrs. Eyre told us that oryie, wheif her husband 
was temporarily out of work, “ the children 
used to crawl over me asking for cake (bread- 
cake), and I had none Sometimes the older 
onop Vv'ould go out after dusk and gather two 
or three turnip*? (steal them, if yoi^ call it so), 
and then we’d have some turnip mash.” 

They sold everything tor which they could get 
a customer, including the good bedroom suite ” 
with which they had started married life, and 
her husband’s volunteer trophies. But, even 
when things came to the worst, she would not 
write to her own people for help, though her 
father was an engine-driver, earning good money, 
and had often told her to appeal to him if in 
want. He is now dead. 

At present, they are comparatively prosper- 
ous. Eyre, who is a thoroughly steady and 
competent fehow, has had regular employment 
for about a year, partly at making a fish-pond, 
partly at fencing and harvesting. The eldest 
lad payk part of the rent of £3, 10s. a year, 
but can do no more, as he himself has lately 
had to pay a doctor’s bill. Recently, too, he 
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bought a bicycle, ^ith which he cycles home once 
a fortnight, gattiijg dinner and tea with them on 
the Sunday. His mother washes and mends for 
him as w^:ll ai^ for the lad working in the village. 

The clothes of the family are a great problem. 
If they did not sometimes get “ cast-offs ” they 
could not manage. One friend, living at dis- 
tance, helps them regularly in ^ this way. One 
of the farm hands who works with Eyre gave 
him a pair of old shoes, which have descended 
to Mrs. Eyre. But lately she had to buy a psdr 
of shoes for her daughter from 'a traveller, and 
these are not yet completely paid for. Again, 
the second lad had recently to buy a pair of 
clogs at the market town, and, as it was im- 
possible for him to walk there in his old shoes, 
he paid 6d. to the carrier, which raised the cost 
of the clogs to 5s. 6d. And the whole 11s. 
which he earns are really needed badly for 
household expenses. 

The next lad, aged twelve, is “such a ran- 
sacking boy, tears his tilings all to bits." In 
fact, he is a thorough boy who likes to go nut- 
ting with other boys. But the effect on clothes 
is disastrous. 
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At prepent, Mrs. Eyre wants to take the baby 
to be churched, but is preveiltecf by the fact 
that she has nothing to wrap it ip byt an old 
cot blanket. She hersdf looks very ill, and is 
poorly clad. But ever\ thing and every one is 
profoundly respectable. These people may be 
blamed for ha^'ing, so many children, but one 
cannot help feeling that, if they could be prop- 
erly fed, the more children brought up by such 
honest, hard-working, intelligent folk the better. 

The garden is not large, and is chiefly laid out 
in potatoes, which this year have niost of them 
been mined. They have already — in October — 
eaten the last of them. A few poor cabbages 
are left. But Mrs. Eyre says that, since pota- 
toes have become so dear, they will hardly be 
able to buy any this winter, even if Eyre keeps 
in work. Even now they are only having vege- 
tables occasionally. 

The house and garden are very exposed, and 
the house is extremely damp. Moreover, as 
Eyre is away all the week, there is really no 
one to make the best of the garden, such as it is. 

‘‘ If Eyre does lose his work this winter,” says 
his wife, “ I shall make for the first seat on 
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Wharby Road.” This is the popular idiom for 
going to the 'Workhouse. 

Early this year Mrs. Eyre’s father died, and, 
as she and her husband had helped to pay his 
insurance, £4 or £5 came to them. This was 
nearly all' spent in much-needed clothing. 

In the winter they will be almost compelled 
to use two bags of coal, or, at the very least, a 
bag of coal and half a bag of cinders (at 7Jd. 
a bag) each week. This will curtail the expendi- 
ture on food. And there are pretty sure to be 
some days when Eyre cannot “get work. Mrs. 
Eyre counted six such days in November and 
December of last year, equivalent to a dead 
loss of 18s. 

The cocoa mentioned in the budget will soon 
be given up. Mrs. Eyre only began to take it 
before her confinement. 

Really none of them ever get enough of even 
the plainest food. Sometimes the “ meat bill ” 
has gone down to 6d. And to be reduced to 
dry bread is not at all infrequent. 

In the summer, however, they often spend 
Is. 6d. on meat, and get S lbs. of rice and oat- 
meal a week instead of 2 lbs. Summer is wel- 
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come in spite of the hard work which it involves 
— but it is all too brief. 

There is a deficiency of 86 per cept. of protein 
in this family’s dietary, and of 19 per cent, of 
energy value. Only 1 per cent, of the food con- 
sumed is home produce. 


Expinditum DUi^NO Typioal Week in Ooi'Obkb 1912. 



s. 

d. 

1 

9. 

d. 

7 pints soparAted milk 



J Ib. tea 

0 


and 7 g;llls ne\v milk 

0 

7 

lb. currants .... 

0 

H 

lb. suet ...... 

0 

1 

2 oz. cocoa .... 

0 

2! 

i lb. liver 

0 

2 

1 owt. coal .... 

1 

3 

2 lbs. shin beef . . «. 

1 

0 

1 quari paralfm . . 

0 

2i 

2^ stones flour . . . 

3 11 

Matches and cm dies. 

0 

H 

3 oz. yeast .... 

0 

2 

Soap and soda , . . 

0 

4 

1 lb. butter .... 

1 

2 

Man’s board and lodg- 



2 lbs. oatmeal . . . 

0 

4 

log 

8 

0 

2 lbs. rice ..... 

0 

4 




2 lbs. sugar .... 

0 

H 


19 

H 

i lb. lard 

0 

2 

Insurance (man and 



j lb. baking powder . . 

0 

n 

woman) .... 

1 

1 

2 lbs. treacle .... 

0 

5 


— 

— 

Sait 

0 

1 


20 

n 


Bk>KB PbODUCX OON8X7MBD DURIND THE WEEK. 
3 lbs. potetoM. 
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MjBHtJ OF MiALS PBOVIDID DTJBINO THK WeEK. 



Briaxeast! 

Dn'KBR. 

Tea. 

Sfpfie. 

SUH. . 

Taa, •bread 
and butter 
or treacle, 
porridge. 

Stewed beef, 
p otatoee, 
rice pud- 
ding. 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
currant pae- 
try, ehort- 

oakei. 

Tea, bread, 
batter, 
cake. 

Mok. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

Baking pow- 
der cakes, 
tea, cocoa, 
bread and 
treacle,^ 

Tea, powder 
cakes, bread 
and butter. 

It 

None. 

Tttis. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
porridge. 

Boiled rice, 
tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

Tea, powder 
cakes, with 
butter or 
treacle. 

None. 

Wed. J 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or tretwde. 

Bread, but- 
ter or trea- 
cle, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

None. 

Thur. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle, 
porridge. 

Liver, suet 
pudding, 
Dread and 
tea. 

Tea, bread | 
and butter 
or treacle. 

None. 

Fri. 

Tea, bread 
and butter 
or treacle. 

Bread and 
treacle or 
butter, tea. 

Tea, boiled 
rice, bread. 

None. 

Sat. 

Tea, broad. 

1 Broad, tea. 

Tea, bread 
and treacle 
or butter. 

None. 


Tlie woman and two of her daiigliters nometime* have a cup of 
ooooa between breakfaat and dinner. 
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Study No, XLI.-'-O^^j^dsliire.j 

Man, wife, three sons aged fifteen, thirteen, 
and four, and five dn lighters aged •fourteen, 
twelve, ten, six, and six. 

• Total Weekly Earnings of Family. 


Wages — , * (t. d. 

Man . . . ^ 15 0 

Wife 3 6 

Son 4 0 

Son 30 

• 

25 6 

Perquisites — * 

Cottage and garden, say . • . . . 2 0 


27 6 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, 258. (208. 
earned by the man and 58. by the son). 

Rent of additional cottage, Is. per week. 

Rent of allotment, 14s, 4d. per year. 

The Curwens occupy two adjoining pottages, 
for one of which they pay Is. rent weekly ; the 
other is free. By this arrangement they have 
four bedrooms, two living-rooms, and two attics, 
and, as there are ten of them at home, these 
are all pressed into service in one wav or an- 
other. 
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They may be regarded as a typical example ol 
how a thrifty, hfi^d- working family can live when 
several members of the household are earning. 
The wag'es are low. Mr. Curwen only gets 15s. 
weekly, of which Is. is deducted for the extra 
cottage. But the eldest son brings in 4s. and 
the second son 3s. weekly, while Mrs, Carwen 
earns 3s. 6d. regularly for looking after her 
husband’s three broth 3rs, none of whom have 
faced the responsibility of marriage on a weekly 
wage of about 14s. 

Curwen works hard for his 15s. — from 5 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., with half an hour for breakfast and 
about three-quarters of an hour for dinner. 
He also goes twice on Sunday to look after the 
horses. Last year he only earned £1 by over- 
time, and the eldest son earned an extra 58, 
There is no “ Michaelmas money.” 

The eldest girl will soon go out into service ; 
but at present she is helping her mother with 
the care of the younger children. They are a 
bright, cheery family, full of pluck. Most of 
the vegetables they consume are home-grown, 
and they use a great many. Besides the garden, 
they rent an allotment at 14s. 4d. yearly. Some- 
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times manure is given by one of Curwen’s bach- 
elor brothers ; sometimes .they* buy it. They 
spend £1 a year on wood, which ihe^ get in 
March in the “ lot,” and which they often burn 
in the summer instead of coal. 

There is no tobacco and no beer, unless Cur- 
wen should be tr^'ai^d. Shoes in this#household 
are a very heavy 4tem — ^not less than £2 yearly 
— even when Mrs. Curwen mends the children’s 
shoes with her husband’s old “ uppers.” As 
for clothing — in the past few months new suits 
for the father aiicl the second boy alone have 
cost 52s. But Mrs. Curwen’s own clothing con- 
sists of the cast-offs of some relative. If pence 
are ever given to the children, they are not 
spent on sweets but stored in the penny bank 
towju’ds new clothing in the summer. It is a 
Spartan way of living, even now ; but before 
the boys began to earn, it must have been one 
long and uncompromising Lent. 

There is a deficiency of 16 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary and of 5 per cent, of 
energy value. One-tenth of the food coasum^ 
is home produce. 


10 
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Expikditum during Typical Wiik in Novimbnb 1912. 


• 

s. 

d. 

68 lbs. bread .... 

7 

H 

2 lbs. cheesy. . . 

1 

6 

i lb. ourrants .... 

0 

2 

Salt 

0 

Oi 

1^ lbs. beef steak and 



^ lb. suet .... 

1 

H 

1 lb. bacon .... 

0 

9 

4 bloaters ^ . 

0 

3 

12 fresh herrings . . 

0 

6 

1 lb. butter .... 

1 

3 

1 lb. margarine . . , 

0 

8* 

3 pints new milk . . . 

0 


10 oz. tea 

0 10 

14 lbs. sugar .... 

2 

4 

8 lbs. flour .... 

1 

0 

4 oz. pea flour . . . 

0 

2 

2 quarts oil ... . 

0 

5 



«. 

d. 

2 cwt. coal and wood 

2 

6 

Soap, soda, starch, etc. . 
Laces, blackload, black- 

0 

6 

Ing 

0 

2 

Iniuranoe .... 
Rent of additional 

0 

4 

cottage . . . . j. 

•1 

0 

Newspapers .... 

0 

1 

t 

23 

9 

Balance towards cloth- 



ing and rent of allot- 
ment 

1 

9 


25 

6 


HoMB PbODUOI OONSUMND during THl WlM. 
40 lbs. potatoes. | 21 lbs. sprouts. 
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Mactru of Mials pkovidid DURiva thk Wmk. 



Brfakfast. 

j^rNNlR? 

Tba. 

SOK. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mai- 
garine. 

Gravy pudding 
(suet), pota- 
toes, sprouta, 
suet pudding 
Aith ourrante. 

•Tea, bread and 
buffer or mar- 
garine. 

M(W. . . . 

• 

Tea, bread and 
butter or inar- 
gariij • 

a 

Meat out of Sun- 
day’s pudding, 
potatoes. 

• 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar- 
&rine, cheese 
for man and 
boy. 

Tum. . . . 

• 

Tea, bread and 
buttcT or mar- 
garine. 

• 

Bacon, pota- 
toes, sprouts. 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar- 
Rariiie, cheese 
for man and 
boy. 

WlD. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butttir or mar- 
garine. 

Bloaters, pota- 
toea. 

'a, bread and 
butter or mar- 
garine, bacon 
tor man and 
boy. 

Thur. . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or mar- 
garine. 

i Herrings, pota- 
tx*8. 

Tea, bread and 
biitkjr or mar- 
ganm;, cheese 
for man and 
boy. 

Fri. . . . 

Tea, bread and 
butter or inar- 
garinu. 

Bacon for man 
and boys, hri>ad 
and buUcj or 
margariiu . 

Tea, brood and 
fcutt(*r or mar- 
garine. 

Sat. . . . 

Tea, bread an<l 
butter or mar- 
garine. 

Tea, bread and 
cheese. 

Tea, bread and 
scrape. 


If &ay yegetablos are left from Sunday's dinuar they are eaten up 
at luppeF'l^e. The oheeie ia chiefly eaten by the man and teya, 
When their work doea not allow them to come borne at diiiner*tim« 
take bread and oheeM with themf a^ ha?e duner at teatit&f » 
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^tidy No,^ XLIL — Essex, 

Man, wife, five sons aged fifteen, fourteen, 
nine, six, and four, and two daughters aged 
eleven and two. 

Total Weekly Earnings of Family, f 


Wag(!8^ 

s. d. 

Man « . 

. 13 3 

Son 

. 9 p 

Son 

. 4 0 

Perquisites — , 

Ciottage and garden, say , , 

26 '3 

. 2 0 

28 3 

Extra earnings in the course of the year, 30 b. 


Mrs. Birch is a tall, buxom, rosy-faced woman, 
active and capable in every fibre. Her husband 
is steady, hard-working, and reliable, and they 
have a .large family of children, apparently as 
efficient as themselves. 

You have to think before you spbnd,” says 
Mrs. Birch. “ I consist my week’s money be- 
fore I touch a halfpenny.” The word “ con- 
sist ” came out very emphatically, obviously 
being a shot at “ consider,” 
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During these winter months* Mr. Birch’s earn- 
ings only average about ; bntlhere is a lad 
earning 9s., who gives his mothei; 7f. weekly, 
and another brings in 4<s. They have* the cot- 
tage h ee. This year there was 30s. extra money 
at tarvest-time, but none at haytime. 

There are nine of them to keep, except that 
the second boy gets breakfast and lunch out. 
The sons as yet earn nottiing for overtime. 

This family is not in debt to an}' extent, 
though fhe expenditure in the week given over- 
balanced the average income for Iasi month by 
over Is. Mr. Birch’s pay for the last four weeks 
has been 11s., 12s., 16s., and 15s. respectively. 
Later on he will have 15s. pretty regularly, as 
he is a good, trustworthy fellow who gets the 
first chance with his employer of any work that 
is to be done. 

The eldest son, who reserves 2s., will probably 
advance Is. in any crisis. ITiey all much prefer 
butter to margarine, but during the poorest 
months they generally use the latter, and may 
take to it any week for the sake of economy. 

There is a deficiency of 2 per cent, of protein 
in this family’s dietary. 
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One-thirteenth of the food consumed is home 
produce. 


ExPBNDIf URE DtJRINO TyPIOAL WbBK IK 
8. d. 


5S lbs. bread .... 7 0 
1 stone flour .... 2 0 
10 lbs. sugar .... 1 8 

i lb. tea 0 9 

1 lb. cheese , . .09 

1 lb. bacon .... 0 9 

1 Ib. lard 0 

2 lbs. butter , . . .26 

4 pints new milk ... 0 6 
2 lbs. beef sausages ..10 
i lb. currants .... 0 1 
Baking powder and egg 

powder 0 3 

IJowt. coal .... 2 0 
1 lb. Quaker oats ..02 
Soap, washing powder . 0 4 


Dbcimbbe 1912. 

8. d. 

Oil, candles, matches . 0 6 
Man’s insurance and 
clothing club . . . O'' 8 

2 Of., cocoa . . . . ' 0 2 

4J IBs, flank beef and 
i lb. #jet .... 2 6 
IJ lbs. pie pieces ... 0 6 

2 oz. tobacco .... 0 7 


' 25 OJ 

Eldest boy’s pocket- 
money' (Including in- 
surance and clothing) . 2 0 


27 OJ 


Homi Produce ooksumed dubikq thi Webi. 
42 lbs. potatoes. | 24 lbs. greens. 

2 lbs. onions. 
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m 


Miirtr OF M*am providid dufoio tm Wbik. 



Briakfast. 

Dinnir. • 

Tia. 

Sttppbb. 

Sum. . 

Tea, por- 

ridM, bread 
and butter, 
bacon. 

Suet pud- 
ding, Kreeni, 
potat* 

Tea, bread 
and butter, 
cake. 

14 r e a d, 
cheese, 

cocoa. 

M<jn. 

• 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

. 

Tea, cold 
moat, and 
potatoes. ^ 

None. 

Titm. . 

Tea, bread! 
and butter. 

s 

Tea, bread 
and bulker. 

Tea, stew 
with on- 
ions, pota- 
toes, and 
dumplings. 

None. 

W*D. . 

Tea, bread 
and buttca 

Tea, bread 
and butU'r. 

Tea, meat 
pieces, 
greens, si>d 
potatoes. 

None. 

Thub. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, stewed 
meat, pota- 
toes and 
dumplings, 
onions. 

None. 

Fbi. 

Tea, bread 
and batter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, sau- 

sages, 
greens, 
potatoes. 

None. 

8at. . 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, bread 
and butter. 

Tea, sau- 

sages, 
potatoes, 
and greens. 

4 

None. 


The father and the eldeet son take bread and cheese or bacon with 
^em for dinner eat^h day. The second son gets breakfast and dinner 
given by his employer. 






Having now given detailed descriptions of the 
42 families mvestigated, we may proceed to sum- 
marize some of the main conclusions to be drawn 
from an examination of their household budgets. 
The principal figures are presented in the follow- 
ing table : — 
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Wages and In^'cmes' 

• 

From the preceding table it will* be seen that 
the weekly money ean>ings of tlie families imder 
revie\^ * vary from IOf per week to 26s. 3d., 
and, Tvith the addition of perquisites — assuming 
for cottage an(^ gajden a imiform r<int of 2s. — 
from 10s. to 28s.«3d. In estimating these aver- 
ages, no account has been taken of extra earn- 
ings from occasional overtime, harvest, and the 
like (which, however, are stated in Col. VIII.), 
since, as alrcatly mentioned, these are too often 
balanced by loss of wages through wet weather 
and other causes. 

A glance at the map (facing title page) will 
show that the proportion of studies falling under 
the different wage groups, while not exactly 
coinciding with the general distribution of agri- 
cultural labourers’ wages in 1907, may never- 
theless be looked upon as fairly typical of the 
agricultural labouring population of England. 

The exact family income is not always easy to 
estimate, since the woman’s eamiiigs -if any— 
and often the contributions of the children, are 

* Not oonnting one mArried man wbo reeetvee ^ and hie board. 
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irregular and difficult to check. In the table, 
however, the actual to|al earnings of the families 
during a typical week have been stated as nearly 
as they could be ascertained. 

An analysis of the figures given in the table 
shows til at — 

8 familie-s, with an average of 4*6 children, 

have incomes (including perquisites) of 
less than 15s., averaging 12s. Sd. 

9 families, with an average of 4*3 children, 

have incomes of 15s. to less than 178., 
averaging 15s. 8d. 

12 families, with an average of 4*0 children, 

have incomes of 17s. to less than 20s., 
averaging 18s. 4|d. ; and 

13 families, with an average of 5*3 children, 

have incomes of 20s. or over, averaging 
22s. 9d. 

The highest total income, including perquisites, 
is 28s. 3d. for a family with seven children. 
Here the man earns 15s. 3d,, and two sons 98. 
and 48. respectively. 

In nineteen of the forty-two cases the per- 
quisites include a cottage, usually with a garden 
of fair size. Other perquisites, it will be seen, 
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it99 


amount to very little, except in three cases 
where potatoes sufTiciept (02 the greater part 
of the year form part of the wage, and in four 
cases where a sufficient amount of mUk for 
ordinary household purposes is given. In the 
eas' of one famil}^ where the man is boarded 
by* the emplover, we have asses^jijd the value 
of his food ail 8 s. This method of payment, 
though it secures the fiealth of the })ieadwinner, 
accentuates the poverty of his home. 

Adequacy of Diet. 

In view of much recent di.^cussion on the 
relative well-being of rural and uiban workers 
receiving similar wages, it will be of interest to 
ascertain how far the remuneration of agri- 
cultural labourers, with such perquisites and 
gifts as they may receive during a typical week, 
and with the produce from their own gardens, 
suffices to maintain them and their families in 
a state of physical efficiency. For this purpose, 
the household budgets obtained have been care- 
fully analyzed, and the nutritive value of the 
food consumed has been ascertained and com- 
pared with standard requirements. 
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The amount of food necessary to maintain 
people in a state' of physical efficiency varies 
with their ^age*, sex, and the muscular severity 
of their work. In estimating the sufficiency of 
the diets, we have adopted Professor Atwater’s 
standard of the food requirements of mcii 
engaged in « moderate ” work — namely, 125 
grammes of protein and tS,500 cdlories of energy 
value per man per day, with the proportionate 
amounts for women, and for children according 
to age.* We are, of course, aware that the science 


* Until m’ontly, the quantity of food required for the maintenance 
of physical efficiency was stated In terms of protein, fats, and car- 
bohydrates ; but latterly, Sf'ience has shown that all throe are more 
or less interrhanpfeablo in the economy of the human body. It it 
simpler, therefore, to state the quantity of food required in ternit 
of protein and potential energy or energy value. We have to state 
the protein separately, as a certain amoimt is requisite in every diet 
for bulling up muscle and tissue. But given this quota of protein 
for building purposes, it then becomes a matter of indifference, within 
reasonible limits, whether the potential energy required by the body 
is obtained fro\n furtiier protein, from fata, or from carl^hydrateA. 
The potential energy of food is usually stated in heat units or calories, 
the larger calorie,” which is the amount of heat required to raise 
1 kilogramme of water 1® C. (or 1 pound of water 4® F.), being the one 
generally adopted. In thus expressing the potential energy of food 
it is not, of course, implied that all its potential energy takes tbe form 
of beat, but only that if it were converted into beat a certam number 
of calories or heat units would be produced. 

I gramme of protein yields 4‘1 oaloriss. 

1 gramme of fats yi^ds 9 '3 calories. 

I gramme of carbohydrates yields 4‘1 oaloriee, 
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of dietetics is still in its infaifty, and that author- 
ities disagree as to the amount of nutriment 
necessary to maintain physical efficiency. Careful 
inquiry has, however, satisfied us that Professor 
Atwater’s standards are rtill the most reliable. 
I| it be urged that they are too high, we would 
potftt out that we have not adopted^his standard 
for men engaged on hard work,” but only 
that for men engaged on “ moderate work ; ” 
for work equivalent to that, say, of a house 
painter. In doing so, we have probably under- 
estimated the Severity of the work undertaken 
by agricultural labourers, especially when the 
length of their working days is borne in 
mind.’*' 

Columns XL and XII. of the table sliow the 
relation of the food actually consumed by the 
forty-two families to Professor Atwater’s stand- 

• According to Professor Atw»ter, the daily food r§qulrenicnte of 
men are as follows : — 

PBOTWN EnIROT VaLCB 
(graramcH). (caJoHrs). 

For those engaged on— 

Light work .... 112 3,000 

Moderate work ... 125 3,600 

Hard work .... 150 4,600 

For fttrUier particulars as to the exact methods by which Uw 
■otBcienioy or otherwise of a dietary may be ascertained, see B. Bee* 
bohm Eowntree’s ** Poverty,” p. 2^ teq. 
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ard of requirements. It will be seen that the 
amount of protein* obtained does not in a single 
case exceed that standard ; it just attains to it 
in one cas*e — that of a Yorkshire family with 
four children, having a united income, includ- 
ing perquisites, of 2J3s. 2|d., and nearly ap- 
proaches it in one other where the income and 
perquisites of an Essex labourer’s family with 
seven children come to 2§s. 3d. Unfortunately, 
the total number of family budgets investigated 
is not large enough to allow of their being graded 
closely according to income, so as to show with 
accuracy just how the degree of underfeeding 
decreases as the wages rise. The result of such 
a classification would only be trustworthy if 
the number of families investigated were very 
great, as otherwise exceptional circumstances 
affecting two or three families in each group 
are liable nto render average figures unreliable. 
For instance, in three cases of very poor families 
we investigated, the gift of a pint of new milk a 
day materially raised the nutritive value of the 
dietary. In the case of the family with the 
highest wage of which we have a record, the 
quite exceptional sunr of Ss. a week was spent 
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on insurance. Tlie keepmg of pigs and poultry 
in some cases obscured the wage issue. Again, 
some budgets were taken in Iho wixiter, when 
coal was a heavy item, some in the early autumn. 
In s( me, the family is living largely on produce 
fBoni their garden. In others, there is no gar- 
den, or its produce is exhausted. #In one case 
a comparatively adequate wage is heavily mort- 
gaged by weekly payments for debt. In other 
cases, ^children who have left home pay the rent 
for their parents. Thus an accurate picture of 
the actual fads can only be obtained if each 
case is considered separately. 

But although no detailed classification is 
possible, the table shows that the average short- 
age of protein of the forty -eight families is 24 per 
cent.; and on the whole the underfeeding, as 
might be expected, is most serious in the case 
of the low est wages. For those earning less than 
15s., including perquisites, tlie average deficit of 
protein is 55 per cent., while for those earning 
20s, and over it is 19 per cent. 

If energy value be taken as the standard, we 
jfind that the average deficiency is 10 per cent. 
A sufficiency of it is oibtained in ten cases, 
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the material from which the digestive fer- 
ments are elalorate^d. . . . The difference, in 
fact, between an animal fed on highly-nitro- 
genous diet and one supplied with little 
nitrogen is the difference between a steam- 
engine at half-pressure and one which is 
producing its full horse-power. ... To grow- 
ing children a deficiency of proteid in the diet 
is specially disastrous, for the lack of build- 
ing material which it entails may result in 
impaired growth and development, the con- 
sequence of which may last Ihroughout life. 
For the same reason, persons who habit- 
ually live on a minimum of proteid are apt 
to convalesce but slowly after an acute ill- 
ness ; for, once their tissues are broken 
down, they have no ready surplus of build- 
ing material out of which to repair them.” 

The foregoing extract shows how serious are 
the consequences of underfeeding such as we 
have noted in the case of the families investi- 
gated. They would have been still worse off 
but for the fact that the majority of the house- 
holds were in a position to supplement the food 
purchased with prodiftit from their own gardens. 
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But the value of the garden to Jthe labourer, 
important though it is with present money 
wages, must not be overrated. Less than a 
twelfth of the food consumed by these families 
was derived from their gardens. And it must 
ba reiiHunbered that from a garden of the usual 
size produce ceiniot be obtained the# whole year 
round. 

There are many complaints that the labourer’s 
wife is un-economical, but a study of the diet- 
aries recorded does not support such a view. 
The fact that in many budgets par i of tlie food 
consumed was home-grown and jrart received 
as a pcKjuisite or a gift makes it impossible to 
estimate the economy or otherwise of the diet- 
aries by ascertaining the amount of nutriment 
purchased with each shilling ; but it is interesting 
to note that only one-fifth of the nutriment is 
obtained from animal sources. Tliis proportion 
is a trifle lower than in the case of a number of 
unemployed urban workers, who, on account 
of lack of resources, were for the time forced 
to live as economically as they possibly could,* 

* **Unemploym«at,*’ by B. S. Howutree and B. Labker (Maomillaa, 
1911), p. 225. 
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and much lo^er tlmn in the case of a number 
of urban workers^ with wages under SGs., where 
it avej'aged about one-third.* 

Meat of some description figures in all but 
one of the dietaries; but, as already explained, 
it often represents a flavouring rather than* a 
substantiaUcourse. “For the man only” is a 
remark found in many of the menus. 

Of milk, again, the under-consumption, espe- 
cially in the households with many smfJl chil- 
dren, is very serious, though son^etimes the lack 
of fresh milk is partly made up ‘for by the pur- 
chase of condensed milk. In one of the forty- 
two households no milk at all is consumed ; in 
fifteen only condensed, skimmed, or separated ; 
and in the twenty-six households where fresh 
milk is part of the dietary, it only amounts to 
an average of 5| pints per family of two adults 
and five children per week, or less than a pint 
a day for each family. 

The idea that country dwellers have facilities 
for obtaining country produce not possessed by 
those who live in towns is further contradicted 
by the fact that butter does not figure at all in 

• ** Po^arty/’ p, 240. 
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twenty of the forty-two budgets p dripping or 
margarine being used instead (che latter prob- 
ably made in a Dutch factory). In only two 
cases is butter bought at a cheap rate from the 
emph-yer. 

One other point remains to be mentioned— 
namely, that ♦^he women and children suffer 
from UTiderfeediftg to much greater extent 
than the men. It is tacitly agreed that the man 
must Ijave a certain minimum of food in order 
that he may be able to perform the muscular 
work demanderf of him ; and the provision of 
this minimum, in the case of families with small 
incomes* involves a degree of underfeeding for 
the women and children greater than is shown 
by the average ligures we present. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the short-sightedness of a 
policy which provides energy for the workers 
of to-day at the heavy cost of the* growing 
children and of the women during their child- 
bearing period, the time of greatest financial 
stress in the life of the workers* 
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Other Expenses. 

Very little lieed be said about the other items 
of household expenditure, because they are al- 
most insignificant compared with that on the 
daily bread.” Twenty-four of the families 
pay rent ‘^A^liich, on the average, amounts to 
Is, lOd. a week. Thirteen families, besides, pay 
rent for an allotment, averaging 9s. 8d. per an- 
num, equal to about 2d. per week. We have 
no reason, as regards either, to complain that 
they do not get their money’s worth.” The 
deplorable fact is that the payment of even 
such low rents as most of those recorded often 
involves encroachments upon the daily neces- 
saries of life. 

The amount actually spent on clothing in the 
course of the year cannot be stated with any 
accuracy. The descriptions show the many 
makeshifts adopted to lay up a sufficient sum, now 
and then to provide the breadwinner with a 
new pair of working boots or to find shoes for 
the children. But without the kindliness of 
richer neighbours, grown-up children in service, 
or rations who sehd occasional parcels, many 
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of the families Uxider review, in# the words of 
the Yorkshire woman (Study XVIII.), would 
“ hae ter black thdrsels owcr an’ go naykt.” 

Next in importance comes expenditure on 
sicknjss. The a})pallbg burden of debt in- 
currcJ by so many of these families at times 
of su;kness su""ests that, whatever^the merits 
or demerits of the measure recently passed into 
law, some provision for insurance against this 
contingency cannot but be of immense benefit 
to the agricultural labouring class. 

On going through the whole of the weekly 
balance sheets and extracting every item of ex- 
penditure upon luxuries, the exceeding slender- 
ness of these outgoings is revealed. The term 
“ luxury ” is, of course, an elastic one, since 
such items as marmalade or condiments may by 
some be considered as such, and a weekly news- 
paper a necessary of modem life, whereas others 
might take the opposite view. But here we have 
defined it as including everything apart from 
food, household sundries, rent, clothing, medi- 
cine, and insurance ; and we find that the 
amount spent in this way per week only aver- 
ages about 6d« per family, or {d. per person. 
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If out of thisc we allow the labourer 3|d. for a 
weekly ounce of lobac/?o (and few of us would 
grudge him wiiat he often seems to look upon 
as his one solace), there is 2Jd. left to supply the 
household with newspapers, stamps, books, rail- 
way fares — indeed, with any kind of luxury or 
recreation which costs money. But it must be 
borne in mind that, in nearly all cases, even our 
sixpenny average has been obtained by docking 
a food supply wliicli is already inadequate. 

Let the reader try for a moment to realize what 
this means. It means that from the point of 
view of judicious expenditure, the be all and 
the end all of life should be physical efficiency. 
It means that people have no right to keep in 
touch with the great world outside the village 
by so much as taking in a weeldy newspaper. 
It means that a wise mother, when she is tempted 
tf buy her children a pennyworth of cheap 
oranges, will devote the penny to flour in- 
stead. It means that the temptation to take 
the shortest railway journey sliould be strongly 
resisted. It means that toys and dolls and pic- 
ture books, even of tlie cheapest quality, should 
never be purchased that birthdays should be 
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practically indistinguishable* from other days. 
It means that every natural longing for pleasure 
or vaidety should be ignored or# sef aside* It 
means, in short, a life without colout, space, or 
atmospliere, that stifles ard hems in the labour- 
er’s s(jul as in too many cases his cottage does 
his •body. 



CHAPTER IV. 

filE labourer’s outlook. 

Tins short study cannot be fitly concluded 
without some attempt to analyze the general 
outlook of the agricultural labourer. Is his 
attitude one of content or discontent, of pure 
lethargy, of patient endurance, or of hope ? A 
great many people outside his own sphere are 
thinking a great deal about him, but what is 
he thinking, and what is he feeling ? 

There is no escape from the answer. Not 
only in those districts where wages are at their 
lowest, byt in the better paid districts, and 
among the labourers whose work is most regu- 
lar, there is a profoimd dissatisfaction with 
things as they are, and a deepening conviction 
that, unless some vital change takes place, they 
will go from bad to worse. And in many cases 
this conviction is not merely personal or local, 
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but is arcompanied by the sense oi a dangerous 
malady eating into the national life. 

In tlie following pages we have tried to set 
down the main causes for this despondency and 
unres., which seem to Indicate that agriculture 
has cither arrived at a hopeless impasse or the 
partuig of the '-ays. • 

Uclat'on befwemi Farriers and Men. — To judge 
from local impressions, the farmers and their 
men yj many English villages seem to be drift- 
ing further apart. Sometimes one finds the 
former days looked back upon half regretfully 
on either side ; though money wages were 
lower, there was more payment in kind, and on 
the whole a greater sense of comradeship. To 
quote one old farmer of a fine type, a humane, 
open-handed man : — 

“ I used to take an interest in my men ; but 
now I don’t seem to care a snap about them, 
and I don’t think they care a snap about me.” 

“ We were taught in school to fear God and 
to help one another,” said a north-country 
farmer. Now it isn’t ‘ how can ^ ou help a 
man ? ’ but ‘ what can you mak’ out on *im ? ’ 
And if your aim isn’t to do men good, but to 
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mak’ money ,out ’em, you’ve to put your 
conscience in your poc]<et and keep it close.” 

Of course many farmers blame the men for 
any decrease of cordiality, and complain, not 
without bitterness, that the latter are spoiled 
618 workmen by a discontent, not inlierent *in 
their circumstances, but engrafted and fostered 
from without. ^ ♦ 

“ If Wat Tyler came to-day, he could get no 
one to follow him,” said one farmer, himself a 
kindly, well-educated, £ind sincerely religious 
m6in. “ The men have no real grievances.” 

He declared that he himself was in pretty 
close touch with his men’s actual requirements, 
and made every effort to meet them ; but that 
now artificial grievances were being manufactured 
and scattered broadcast, with the result that 
men were daily becoming less efficient and more 
grasping. . And no cordial relationship could be 
established with people only eager to ‘‘get as 
much as they could for doing as little £ls they 
could.” His opinion was sincere, and doubtless 
he could have supported it by many illustra- 
tions. But we could hardly help thinking that 
he would have been lather sorry to metisure his 
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own needs by the needs of hffe He took it 
for granted that he and^ they represented two 
different types of being, and thus he failed to 
grasp their point of view. 

Ore of his own cattlenien, for instance, com- 
plained that he had been working for a couple 
of years without a single Sunday off# Not that 
he objected to 5^niday work — it was j)art of the 
bargain — but he objec^d to it without a break, 
year after year. He could not get away for a 
week-end or even take his children for an out- 
ing. And this^ to him, was a real grievance, 
especially as the working day beg<m at 4t a.m. 

The complaint of the men generally is similar 
to that of the farmers; but it is voiced with 
rather more bitterness. According to them, it 
is the masters who demand too much and give 
too little, who are indifferent to the welfare of 
the other party in the contract. Perhaps all 
the charges are best summed up in the one charge 
of indifference. It is alleged that the farmer’s 
men are becoming mere machines to him, to be 
scrapped without reluctance when they cease to 
be profitable. He cares little how they live, or 
into what state their cottages fall; he makes 
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no effort to ^keep* them off the “ Board,” and 
so forth. 

When it i& suggested that perhaps farmers 
cannot afford to pay more wages or to look after 
their men more adequately, the answer in many 
districts takes the form of some such questipn 

as ^ 

“ Why do they go on buying more land if 
farming don’t pay ? ” ** 

Why do they live as they do ? ” 

‘‘ Why do they buy motors and hunters ? ” 

They are often charged with forsaking a simple 
and hardworking life for one of greater ease and 
ostentation, the increased cost of which must 
be borne by the labourer. 

There is no need in these pages to try to recon- 
cile the divergent points of view represented by 
the master and the man, or to hold a brief for 
either. J^or do we ignore for a moment the 
many instances in which the relation between 
the two is absolutely cordial. We only wish 
to chronicle an impression that, speaking gen- 
erally, the conflict of interests between the two 
classes is becoming more acute, and this is one 
of the causes underlj^ing the labourer's discontent, 
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Vnder-F arming, — ADother source of discon- 
tent lies in the inadequ^ti- eultivation of the 
soil in many districts. There is no doubt that 
“ under-farming ” is often looked up*on by the 
worker^ in the light of a personal injury. Again 
and .(gain one is struck by the intimate feeling 
of the labourer towards the soil. • 

‘‘They ought# to look after the land. Ain’t 
she the mother of us (Si ? ” said one man. An 
old woman who had never left her native village 
echoed it with, — 

‘‘ What was Ihe land sent for, if it wasn’t for 
the poor to live off of ? ” 

Another, speaking of the property of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, said, — 

“ It’s God’s land, ain’t it, not his’n.” 

The extent to which macliinery has superseded 
labour is regarded by the worker as a calamity, 
but not as a wrong. Like the decline of small 
rural industries, it is accepted as the inevitable 
result of progress. But inadequate draining, 
fencing, walling, weeding, stoning, etc., land ly- 
ing waste that might employ labour, starved 
land,” land suffered to “ go all to pieces,” or 
turned into “ mere rabbit* warrens ” — these are 
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crimes against the 'community, and against the 
land itself — crimes which rob labour of its legiti- 
mate sphere and frustrate the bounty of nature. 

Of course the farmer is not necessarily the 
culprit. He is often severely handicapped. Apart 
from questions of security of tenure, it is well 
known that competition for farms sometimes 
raises their rent beyond the r figure which a 
farmer can really afford ; and it may some- 
times, from the purely selfish point of view, 
and balancing one risk against another, be his 
actual interest to “ farm to leave.” But wher- 
ever the blame lies, this under-cultivation of the 
soil is partly responsible for the gloomy outlook 
of the agricultural labourer. 

The Feudal Danger , — No doubt in many 
parts of the country this under-cultivation does 
not exist. There are still estates like gardens,” 
and landawners who are in no sense of the word 
absentees. The old feudal relationship has not 
completely disappeared, and we feel strongly 
disposed to think that from a material point of 
view the labourer directly or indirectly under 
the sway of some paternal if autocratic landed 
proprietor is better *oB than the labourer in 
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some “ independent ” village. whei;p the land is 
split up into small struggling freeholds. He 
often has a higher standard of comforl:, and feels 
vaguely conscious of what in the towtis we caU 
“a grip on society,” through some influential 
person. But it would be idle to ignore that 
thes^ things ren resent another kind oj danger — 
the danger thal; the individual may himself 
become part of the estate. And this danger is 
often realized keenly. We repeatedly found vil- 
lages in which the farms were poor, the work 
was precarious,* and everything had a forlorn 
and “ out-at-elbows ” aspect, glorying in their 
superiority over some adjacent village whose 
inhabitants were better housed and better fed 
but “ couldn’t call their souls their own,” 

The Rising Generation , — But whatever may be 
the point of view of the labourer living more or 
less under the feudal system, there is no doubt 
that in an appalling number of cases the worker 
in the country feels that he and his are steadily 
losing ground. It is not only a question of em- 
ployment here and now ; it is a question of the 
future of the family. Ask any village mother 
who is ambitious for her boys where she wants 
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them to speqd thtir lives. The answer is gen- 
erally,— 

“ Not on the land— there’s nothing for them.” 

Doubtless many boys begin to work on farms 
even before they leave school, and pass from 
school to “ living in.” But this is looked upon 
rather as jbl prelude to adventure in the towns 
or in the colonies than as a ^al choice. Not 
that the lot of the farm-hand living in is with- 
out advantages. He is often better housed and 
fed than his own father and mother. But it 
must be remembered that his comparative com- 
fort only leists while he is single. Marriage is a 
desperate risk. It is risky even when he has 
saved something towards the furnishing of a 
cottage or the purchase of a pig — and is allowed 
to keep a pig and fortunate enough to find a 
cott>age. But, as one north-country labourer 
put it, “ the farm man who marries without 
having saved anything is done.” And in many 
cases the claims upon him of father and mother 
and younger brothers and sisters make it im- 
possible for him to save. Meanwhile, beyond 
the narrow limits of the village there are not 
only adventures, but the hope and possibility 
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of a successful life. And ad it ^mes to pass 
that all over the country^ there are vicars inter- 
ested in their flocks, schoolmasierb eager for 
their pupils, who make it one of their main 
objVta to secure situations on the railway or 
ia some urban area for all their smart, promising 
lads! • 

The girls, too,«leave home. The complaint is 
made occasionally that*the few residential people 
of the village have a growing distaste for em- 
ploying girls whose homes are close by, and who 
on any and efery occasion may want to run 
home, presumably to gossip. However much or 
however little truth there may be in that state- 
ment, there is no doubt that innumerable girls 
go into service in towns when they are too 
young and inexperienced to look after them- 
selves, and most need home care. But not all 
parents, much as they would prefei; to keep 
their girls within reach, can afford to hold on ** 
till a suitable situation is forthcoming in some 
adjacent village. They must at all risks dis. 
pense with the burden upon their resources of 
an inmate who is old enough to earn and yet 
is earning nothing. Only if there should be 
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work in the ^village for the mother, for which 
she is set free hy her daughter’s care of the 
children, is th« evil day deferred. 

“ There 48n’t a girl in the village besides me,” 
said one bright young woman of eighteen, who 
was keeping house for her brother and grand- 
father, her mother being dead. “They’ve all 
gone away somewhere — into ^service mostly.” 
And naturally the most mtelligent lads and girls, 
the most energetic young men and women, are 
the first to leave. It is the dull boy or anaemic 
girl, the mature worker without *talent or with- 
out initiative, who remains in the village, “ ex- 
isting, not living.” 

It may naturally be asked, “ But what about 
field work ? ” The answer is that, partly ow- 
ing to the introduction of machinery in many 
parts of England, field work is no longer an 
industry that con support a girl at home. And 
in those regions where it amounts to an occu- 
pation for half the year, the effect on the morale 
and character of those engaged in it is far from 
beneficial. Especially, of course, is this the 
ca80 when the dozens of the slums of the near- 
est large town and the women and girls of the 
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village are brought into daj)[y contact* or there 
is too much rough familiarity between the boys 
and girls. We do not i^ish to imply that there 
is no scope for women’s labour in* the lighter 
kinds of field work ; but as carried on at present 
in any large market-gardening region — and no- 
where else is it a substantial source of income 
— it is often more of a curse than a Blessing. 

Monotony . — The real reason of the drift of the 
young people from the villages is not, as is often 
conttended, the superior attractions of the towns. 
“ They go because there’s nothing here,” is the 
constant explanation. But doubtless the fas- 
cination of the town, when once experienced, 
disqualifies them for the old life. 

It must be remembered that poverty and 
monotony go hand in hand. To take a trivial 
instance, one labourer’s wife who was com- 
paratively well oS, as she had a husband and 
sons working, and worked herself, sdid that for 
three or four of them to go to a “ public con- 
cert,” which had been got up by some local 
magnate and was to be held in the schoolroom, 
was quite impossible, as the tickets w ere 6d. each. 
Two other cases of village concerts at this pro* 
11 a 
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hibitive price . cam^ under our notice. They 
seem to point to ^ lack of realization, even on 
the part of th<;>se who ‘are sincerely anxious to 
provide some recreation for the people, of the 
extreme slenderness of their resources. Again, 
over and over, even when there was a comfort- 
able reading-room in the village, we found that 
the minute subscription needed to keep a man 
within its benefits had lapsed in favour, not of 
drink, but the necessaries of life. The same thing 
often happens with regard to cricket or football 
clubs in districts in which wages are admittedly 
inadequate. Even the collecting box at church 
or chapel may be an unwelcome tax. “ You 
can’t go without giving a halfpenny,” said one 
poor soul ruefully. To be sure, there is always 
a chance of gossip with a neighbour or a friend, 
or sometimes even a game of cards in the winter 
evenings. And those evenings are brief. Work 
in the open air, especially when the hours are 
those of horsemen or cowmen, and combined, as 
it often is, with necessary economy in the matter 
of oil and fuel, frequently means “ bed at eight 
o’clock, and glad to get there.” The worker has 
little time in which to complain of monotony, 
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but this does not make 11! 3 les| monotonous. 
He is starved mentally end* emotionally; his 
perfectly healthy craving for simple pleasure is 
starved. • 

It may be contended, of course, that he de- 
rives much comfort from his daily contact with 
Naifiire and the contemplation of the ^clouds and 
the stars. He may — no doubt he does ; but it is 
a subject upon which we have no definite statis- 
tics. Our own impression is that wlien the ut- 
most* allowance has been made for the value of 
liis communion with Nature, his life will still be 
gray. As for the pipe and the alehouse, rate 
them at their utmost worth, and they are only 
narcotics, not giving positive value to life, but 
deadening its vague discomfort. 

Religiom Oidlook , — It may reasonably be asked 
what the churches have done or are doing to 
make the labourer’s life worth while. It is diffi- 
cult to answer this question. In some of the 
villages we visited the feeling of the poorer 
people towards the churches seemed to be one 
of indifference, if not of half-resentful scorn. 
Organized religion was outside their daily life. 
On the other hand, we know that many clergy- 
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men are doiqg thtir very utmost to help and 
inspire the people among whom they hve and 
work, not only on Sundays, but throughout the 
week. Wtf know, too, that the little chapel is 
often a real escape from the monotonous struggle. 
Yet it would be idle to deny that the full enjoy- 
ment of th^ social aspects of Christian fellowship, 
whether in church or chapel, the tea meeting, 
the harvest thanksgiving, the missionary meet- 
ing, is not for the very poor, but for those who 
can co-operate actively by gifts of money' or of 
kind. A great spiritual awakening is needed 
before, even in the church, the poor can entirely 
lose the feeling that “ they are beaten every 
way.” 

The Cottage , — But after all, it may be said 
that the home is the first consideration. And 
surely here the agricultural labourer has many 
advantages. We think of the Christmas al- 
manac cottage, with its old-fashioned borders 
and ivy-clad walls, its roses climbing round the 
porch. There are such cottages ; but we re- 
member vividly an interview with an old age 
pensioner who lived alone in such an one. The 
interior was as picturesque as the exterior, with 
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a quantity of old china displayed pn the dresser. 
But it was extremely dark and extremely damp, 
and a rat was part tenan?. One *urns from such 
cottages with actual relief to hideout brick erec- 
tiors, whose windows are a trifle larger, and 
i^hose walls are a trifle less mouldy. 

As for the cottages which furnished our bud- 
gets, they migljt very often have been trans- 
planted, singly or in fows, from some cheerless 
little street in a sordid city area. And the old- 
fashioned flowers which we associated with vil- 
lage life had <tpparently, to a very great extent, 
yielded precedence to potatoes. As for the roses 
climbing round the porch — in the first place 
there were no porches, and in the second no 
one would ever have time or patience to make 
roses climb about them. These decorative fea- 
tures are less characteristic of the poorly-paid 
labourer’s cottage than of the house and garden 
of the successful farmer or the well-paid artisan 
residing in the country. But after all that is a 
minor detail. The real trouble is the lack of 
adequate cottages. Many young people for 
whom work could be found in the villa^ leave 
because it is impossible to find a roof to shelter 
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them. On thj oneihand, there is overcrowding ; 
on the other, numberless cottages are falling 
into ruin because no landlord finds it worth 
his while to repair them at the rent. And sum- 
mer visitors flocking in from the towns, though 
they quicken the rural life and give a little em- 
ployment, still more complicate the hou^g 
problem. What cottages there ^ are, as a rule, 
do not suffice for the needJ. of a growing family — 
and it seldom occurs to the agricultural labourer 
and his wife to limit the number of their house- 
hold. Sometimes, indeed, they seem to regard 
their children as an asset, a kind of insurance of 
which they will get the benefit when once they 
are old enough to earn. However this may be, 
the ordinary four-roomed cottage is insufficient. 
The second room downstairs is often a mere 
scullery, and as for the second bedroom, in the 
words of one villager, “ You fit into it as you 
will one day into your coffin.” 

And very often an inadequate water supply 
is added to inadequate housing. Sometimes the 
weU is a quarter of a mile distant ; sometimes in 
dry weather it is impossible to get enough water 
for washing purposes. Over one weU, supplying 
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a cluster of cottages, we came acipss the legend, 

This water should be boiled before drinking*” 
The local explanation was that the drainage froni 
some leu'ge residential houses staftding at a 
higl.er level filtered into the spring. 

, The Garden . — The ^dustrial worker, earning 
perhaps 20s. a week, in a crowded .urban area 
sometimes longs wistfully for the life-giving 
breezes of the counti^ and the unlimited sup- 
plies of garden produce. He dreams of hens 
and pigs, possibly even cows ; and he does not 
realize the rCal limitations of the agricultural 
worker’s lot. Gardens are certainly a tremen- 
dous asset, without which a great many people 
simply could not live. But as a rule they must 
be supplemented by allotments ; and even when 
the produce of the allotment is added to that of 
the garden, families are seldom supplied with 
potatoes the whole year round. As for the more 
nutritious garden stuff, such as peas or beans, 
it is regarded as more or less of a luxury. Po- 
tatoes are the staple food which is relied on to 
eke out bread. 

Doubtless if more work were put into the 
gardens or allotments, and more money ex- 
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pended on seeds oi* manure, they would yield 
more. But those who^most need garden pro- 
duce are often‘ most heavily handicapped as 
regards both capital and time. Take, for ex- 
ample, a labourer with wife and five children, 
earning 14s. a week and a free cottage. In 
view of the. necessities of his growing family lie 
has taken a place as co\yman cr horseman to 
earn that free ” cottage. * He has to begin work 
at 4 or 6 a.m. all the year round, works perhaps 
till between 5 and 6 p.m., and often has to go 
back last thing to “ fodder up.” Me also works 
on Sundays. Such a man has not a great deal 
of spare time for gardening ; nor has he much 
capital to invest in seeds, manure, and tools. 
And in many parts of England his condition is 
perfectly typical. One such man, a sturdy, 
indefatigable person, said that he had often 
‘‘ gardened . by moonshine.” He had four chil- 
dren, and worked long hours as a horseman. 
But he also did cobbling, sometimes working 
till eleven at night; and the cobbling paid, 
among other things, for seeds and for tobacco. 
But one can hardly expect every labourer to be 
so strenuous, or to have an additional trade in 
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his hand ; and in the majorily of imses^ though 
the men do work at their o\^ n gardens after hard 
days, when they are “ fit to di^p/* they are 
hardly likely to extract the utmost falue from 
them. 

JBut the pig — and the hens ? With respect to 
these, we mu'^t not forget that labourers whose 
work is among herses or^ cattle are seldom allowed 
to keep pigs. But we came across several cases 
in wjjich, owing largely to the increased price of 
meal, labourers who had formerly kept pigs 
had given up 'doing so. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is generally the women who look 
after pigs and hens. And their energy, if they 
have any left after making and mending for 
their families, very often flows in the direction 
of some occupation whereby a weekly shilling 
or two can be earned in cash. “ It’s no use 
hungering yourself to keep a pig.” ^aid one ; 
while for the very poorest, the purchase of the 
pig is an insuperable obstacle. Even the enter- 
prise of keeping poultry is beyond thenn Apart 
from the initial cost of the hens, they cannot 
turn the garden into a hen-run ; and even 6d. 
a week for their food is a heavy item. 
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Other Supplementary Resources , — But what 
about other supplementary resources ? No 
doubt additioriil earnings by various members 
of the family often mitigate the severity of the 
struggle to live on an inadequate wage. We 
found on one occasion that in three small vil- 
lages only^ one man and woman with a sflaall 
family were actually living on the wage of a 
day-labourer. In anotlier case the woman 
took in washing ; in another the husband was 
sexton as well as labourer; while one family 
had “got through the worst.’* They were left 
heavily in debt, but the children had begun to 
earn. But it must be remembered that sup- 
plementary earnings are least available when 
they are most needed — in the child-bearing period. 

Again, there are villages in which the bolder 
and more wayward create purple patches in 
their lives, and augment inadequate wages by 
stealing — a turnip, a little com, some hay, a 
rabbit, or a chicken. Physically, their families 
are healthier than those of people who do not 
steal. But they suffer in more subtle ways, and 
the very atmosphere of the village seems to alter 
for the worse. 
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The inadequacy of the wage ^ is obscured, 
further, by charitable gifts or. the help of rela- 
tives. These most frequently take the form of 
cast-off clothing. It is difficult to tealize the 
extent to which even families in which the bread- 
winner is earning a comparatively high wage 
are >)nly enabled to keep up a respqptable ap- 
pearance by the gifts of richer people, or relatives 
in a slightly better fJosition. Their incomes, 
especially in a village with rare jumble sales and 
no opportunities of picking up cheap bargains, 
simply do not tun to clothes. The self-support- 
ing family in this connection is painfully rare. 
And yet, in countless instances, even when the 
labourer with wife and children has earned a 
free cottage or an additional shilling, at the cost 
of overwork, and when all the sources from 
which the meagre wage can be augmented have 
been rated at their full worth, the fact remains 
that he and his are still underfed. And, as has 
elsewhere been suggested, the wife and the chil- 
dren are the first to suffer. 

Consanguinity . — Before concluding, we may 
touch briefly on one more deinger which the 
drift away from the country is rendering more 
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grave. It i8/:the danger of constant intermar- 
riage, and the consequent weakening of origin- 
ally healthy families. A well-known medical 
officer of health told us that one village problem 
which he was continually facing was the prev- 
alence of consanguinity with its attendant eviis. 
He had aijalyzed with great care the populfirtion 
of two adjacent villages, and , found that con- 
sanguinity brought in its'^train many other evils. 
Out of 140 school children in the two villages, 
102 were related more or less closely. Of these, 
14< were mentally deficient, 12 extremely dull, 
2 very defective in speech, 2 deaf and dumb, 
20 illegitimate. In recent years there had been 
two suicides and three cases of insanity among 
the older relatives of these children. Such facts 
are very far from being isolated. 

Taking together all these aspects of the life 
of the agricultural labourer, can we be sur- 
prised at his despondent outlook? It may be 
asked if he has no faith in political or trade- 
union machinery. As regards the first, he seems 
to be as destitute of faith in politics as of faith 
in theology; but as regards the second, he 
honours, even if he cannot see his way to fol* 
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lowing, the policy of combjpatiop. Here and^ 
there we meet a man who h^ tried to keep a 
union alive and has been baffled. • And of course 
it is impossible for the unit to move rione. “ If 
I jump out, ten jumps in,” With most of the 
n^en, that remark concludes the subject. And 
yet; especially among the women, there is a 
slow disturbance — something that is not yet 
rebellion, and not yet^iope, that seems to hold 
the dim promise of both. The waters are 
troubled, though one hears some very con- 
tradictory acoounts of the appearance of the 
angel. 
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